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Introduction 


In the 270s BCE, the southern Italian city of Locri Epizephyrii issued a new 
coin. It was a silver stater, featuring the head of Zeus on the obverse and a 
seemingly—but misleadingly—standard scene of commemorative honor on 


the reverse (Figure 1). 


FIGURE 1 __ Silver Stater, 3rd cent. BCE (Locri Epizephyrii mint). [ANS 1944.100.7030 | 
COURTESY OF THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


The scene on the reverse depicts two female figures, both labeled, with a leg- 
end indicating that the coin is “of the Locrians.” The figure on the left sits on a 
throne, her right arm resting on a shield and balancing a cornucopia on her lap. 
She is labeled “Roma.” On the right, the second female stands in contrapposto, 
her right arm raised as she crowns Roma with a wreath. She is labeled “Pistis” 
(IIETIS). 

This image is remarkable for a number of reasons. To begin with, the basic 
elements of its composition would have been immediately recognizable to 
almost anyone living in the Hellenistic world of the third century BCE. Acts of 
crowning abounded, and they were frequently cast in the form of statue groups, 
be they Syracuse crowning Rhodes, Delos crowning Naxos, Byzantium crown- 
ing Athens, or Corinth crowning Ptolemy 1.! On this level, the Locrian stater 


1 Syracuse and Rhodes: Polyb. 5.88.5-8 (ca. 226BCE); Delos and Naxos: IG xi.2 199b 1.23 
(273BCE); Byzantium and Athens: Demosthenes, 18.91 On the Crown (330BCE); Corinth and 
Ptolemy 1: Athenaeus 201C. For more examples of honorary crowns—including dedications 
to Romans—see below, chapter one. 
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is a visual manifestation of an increasingly widespread culture and commu- 
nity of exchange. However, upon closer analysis, something else emerges. In 
the first three examples listed above (Syracuse and Rhodes, Delos and Naxos, 
Byzantium and Athens), our Greek sources describe the Démos, or “People,” of 
each community crowning the Demos of the other: for example, “the Démos 
of the Rhodians were crowned by the Démos of the Syracusans.’ In the third 
example, the Démos of the Corinthians was crowning a king: King Ptolemy 1. 
Note here, then, that despite the consistency of practice, there was a range of 
ways in which a state—to use the modern term?—was being defined during 
this time, and this range entailed a variety of power dynamics. 

Looking back at the Locrian coin in light of these first contexts, even more 
surprises emerge. On the one hand, in the place of an embodiment of the 
Locrian people or polis there is a female abstraction of the Greek concept of 
pistis, or “faith.” On the other hand, Rome is represented in a new way. Labeled 
in the singular, “Roma,” she is an enthroned goddess; she is more than a Demos 
OF the Romans (who was depicted as a male youth), she IS “Rome.” She com- 
bines the Hellenistic iconography of contemporary Tuché Poleos, or goddesses 
of the “Fortune of the City,” with the status of kingship, of monarchic rule (gen- 
erally referred to with the term arché in Greek).3 

It is here that the points converge. This small object conveys meaning with 
vast implications. On the one hand, it represents a vibrant internationalism of 
its day, while revealing that such a globalized world held some complications 
regarding how political entities were defined and circumscribed. On the other 
hand, it exemplifies how Rome’s presence in this world was both something 
that translated and required new modes of recombining and communicating. 
In the end, however, it is the presence of Pistis, or “Faith,’ crowning the queenly 
Roma that is significant and even tragic. For Greek pistis was intended to cor- 
respond with Latin fides (also translated in English as “faith”); and yet, the two 
concepts, while superficially connected in the contemporary language of inter- 
national diplomacy, were not at all equivalent. Fides for the Romans, simply 
speaking, was linked to permanent fielty and total surrender to the “greater- 
ness”’—or maiestas—of the Roman People, the populus Romanus. While the 
Locrians seem to have understood that this greater-ness of the Roman res pub- 
lica required a divine embodiment (in the form of Roma enthroned), they most 
likely did not fathom the degree to which the image of Pistis crowning Roma 
could symbolize, in Roman eyes, the complete handing-over of their being, 


2 See further discussion below in this chapter. 
3 For more discussion, see chapter three. 
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rights, and property to the Roman People. The Achaean-Greek historian Poly- 
bius, writing just over a century later, would have a better understanding, and 
he was to be adamant about explaining the tragedy of such a massive misun- 
derstanding (into which many other Greeks fell). 

The present study unpacks the story that the Locrian coin only begins to 
tell. It is a story that ultimately presents a new way of thinking about what is 
today known broadly as Roman imperialism. It is a story of the origins of Rome’s 
Empire, nested within the peculiarities of the third to second centuries BCE. It 
is here, rather than ina narrative of Roman military victories, territorial expan- 
sion, or alliance building, that the nature of what would become the imperium 
Romanum, sine fine (“the Roman Empire, without end”) in the first century CE 
had its roots. 

The development of a self-aware international community during the third 
and second centuries BCE not only energized a dream that the entirety of 
the known world could become one cosmic city (kKosmopolis), but also cre- 
ated the space for creative mistranslation and misalignment between “Greeks” 
and “Romans.” Moreover, such disparities in worldview, when combined with a 
shared vision of the universal, gave rise to new structures for defining interna- 
tional power and statehood. Rome, embodied as a new goddess for all political 
communities and as a new star shining on the cosmic spheres, was posited 
as the “homeland” (patris) for all. This notion became an awe-inspiring con- 
clusion, both terrifying and ominous for some, who prophesied doom to the 
Republic, and hopeful and exciting for others, who celebrated the onset of a 
new age. Here, then, were the building blocks for the Augustan-era consoli- 
dation of imperium, with its claims to encompassing the entire known world 
under one system of majesty, and with its particular aura of transcendence, 
divinity, and even limitlessness. For the first time in the narrative of great 
power, Rome was framed as the first true Empire of and for the whole world, 
a system of governance containing all other political entities, and an abstrac- 
tion of just-rule, having fallen at the hands of Fate and corruption, and having 
emerged as something eternal and pure. 


The Roman Predicament 
The theorist Leonard Guelke has defined history as the “study of the world 


humans have made for themselves’—and, it could be argued, are making for 
themselves. In the case of the so-called Roman Empire, this process of mak- 


4 Guelke (1982: 1). 
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ing means that a number of conceptual layers need to be removed; the modern 
mental map of the Roman Empire needs rethinking. It is erroneous to con- 
ceptualize the Roman empire as a delimited geographic space, progressively 
colored-in and becoming complete via demarcated provinces and a Mediter- 
ranean running left-to-right along its centerline.5 To work with this image is 
to conduct a teleological reading of time and space, marching ever outward 
from Rome as its inevitable center. It is a form of thinking that the Romans 
themselves came to espouse over time, and it was later adapted by Euro- 
pean nationalist and colonialist paradigms.® Equating the notion of a Roman 
Empire with this now standardized template thus continues an underlying, 
unspoken assumption, one that lingers even today. The framework is one of 
an inevitable unity of geographic, administrative, and cultural space, with 
“Romans” as monolithically “imperialist.” The intervening centuries served 
merely as the space within which the imperial project came to fruition, before 
its eventual decline-and-fall. 

An entanglement thus exists in the very structures with which modern 
authors have first defined empire, approached the Roman Empire, and then 
debated the essence of Roman imperialism. Modern conceptions of empire, 
sovereignty, and diplomacy have themselves affected the reconstruction of 
source material, and in turn, the way in which the rise of Rome and Roman 
conduct in war have been assessed. In a problematic circularity of analysis, 
the many centuries of Roman and Greek self-presentation, when blurred into 
a monolithic model of imperializing behavior and its response, have simply re- 
asserted many of the assumptions used to analyze them.’ Over the years, such a 
Roman “predicament” has coalesced around the intersections between defen- 
sive and offensive imperialism on the one hand, and between internal-cultural 
features and external-structural ones on the other.® 


5 For more on the norms of cartographic thinking in the third and second centuries BCE, see 
chapter one. 

6 Forexample:Mussolini’s public display, along the Via dell’Impero, of progressive maps depict- 
ing ancient Rome's expanding empire, and II Duce’s continuation of that legacy. See Minor 
(1999). Other examples of European/“Western” appropriations of Rome’s “empire” are vast. 
For a sampling, see the discussions in Betts (1971); Edwards (1999); Lupher (2003); Hingley 
(2005: 18 ff.); McNiven and Russell (2005: 46 ff.); Witcher (2015); Foster (2015). 

7 Cf. Marincola (1997); Inglis and Robertson (2006). For a parallel discussion regarding Roman 
rhetoric, see Connelly (2007: Introduction). Note also that there is a strong tradition of refer- 
ring to “Rome’ in the feminine, as “she’— thereby continuing the ancient construction of the 
goddess Roma. 

8 The term Roman predicament is here being used as a response to Harold James’ modern his- 
torical theory regarding the rise-and-fall of great power. For more, see below in this chapter. 
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Following Theodor Mommsen, the dominant view was of so-called defen- 
sive imperialism (a term that developed after Mommsen himself). According 
to this school of thought, Roman motivations for going to war or “annexing” ter- 
ritory were based upon rationalized fear of neighbors, whether well-founded 
or misconstrued.® Such reconstructions, which belonged to the worlds of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, were in part inspired by a Roman 
rhetoric of the late first century BCE. Such rhetoric, preserved largely in the 
writings of Cicero, Caesar, and Livy, had a tendency to look backwards in time 
and justify Rome's current position of power as something accumulated via 
past beneficence and virtuous defense of allies (as intended to be contrasted 
with contemporary or recent failings).1° While the modern espousal of such 
ancient ideology fit well with (and in some cases, directly informed) the politi- 
cal philosophies of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries,! it also failed 
to note that the Roman rhetoric of defensive imperialism belonged to a very 
specific time and place. 

By the late 1970s, during an era of upheaval and violence in international 
politics, scholars found it increasingly paradoxical to consider Roman mili- 
tarism and frequent warfare as purely and simply defensive in nature. A more 
offensive-imperialist approach was taken, with particular impact by William 
V. Harris, who saw war, desire for glory and spoils, and expansionism all built 
into Roman culture. Harris attributed Rome’s rise to empire to key cultural- 
specific features, including an elite ethos of military glory, economic initiative, 


9 Mommsen (1864-1880). Exponents of defensive imperialism include Frank (1914), Hol- 
leaux (1921), Badian (1958, 1968), Walbank (1963), Errington (1971), and in various forms, 
Gruen (1984; 2004), Sherwin-White (1984), and Dyson (1985). 

10 ‘For example, see Cicero, Rep. 3.35 (“Our people, by defending its allies, has become ruler 
of the whole world”). The entirety of Livy’s Ab Urbe Condita reads as a series of Rome han- 
dling one problematic neighbor after another. Caesar seems to use this mode of looking 
back at past virtue to assert his own “traditional” return—see De Bello Gallico 1.11 (“The 
Aedui, since they were unable to defend themselves and their property from the Helvetii, 
sent ambassadors to Caesar to ask for help ...”). For more on the significance of this first 
century BCE rhetoric, see the conclusion. 

11 On this subject, see Linderski (1984); Hingley (2000); Edwell (2013). 

12 Other exponents of offensive imperialism include Finley (1978) and Hopkins (1978: 25-37). 
More recently, though with greater focus on the imperial period, Susan Mattern (1999) has 
argued that Roman conceptions of national honor and revenge (plus aristocratic compe- 
tition) were the principal driving forces behind Roman foreign relations. On the glory of 
imperial expansion and first century BCE attitudes, cf. Brunt (1990). Most recently, Robin 
Waterfield has returned the field to the Harris perspective, claiming that the Greek world 
was “taken at the flood” in the tide of human affairs, and that this tide was welling in the 
direction of Rome, as an aggressive imperialist (Waterfield: 2015). 
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and an ideological drive for expansion.!? Such an outlook marked an important 
stage in post-colonial attitudes towards empire, and it largely de-mystified the 
excusatory tenor of so-called defensive imperialism. However, scholars since, in 
being greatly influenced by this tradition, have tended to focus more on internal 
(or Roman-specific) social features, and concluded with impressions of Rome 
as exceptionally acquisitive and domineering. Such a tradition has ultimately 
established a restrictive precedent for the study of ancient international rela- 
tions. For example, critiques of offensive imperialism have only found fault 
with specific elements of Roman culture, without questioning deeper assump- 
tions of statehood and international politics. For this reason, debates into 
the twenty-first century have either looked for primacy between conscious 
decision-making and internalized social structure, or between annexation and 
non-annexation as policy.!+ 

It was in the above context that the work of Erich Gruen began to move the 
field in a new direction.’ Gruen considered Roman culture as moving in inter- 
action with a pre-existing Hellenistic template, and he argued that Rome, by 
being largely responsive in nature, was pulled into entanglement in the Greek 
East. By doing so, Gruen first turned scholarly attention to external forces oper- 
ating on the development of Rome’s empire, while at the same time consider- 
ing the influence of cultural interaction over Roman exceptionalism (though 
not without some undertones of defensive imperialism). Gruen’s research ulti- 
mately set the stage for a more explicit turn toward ancient international pol- 
itics, which emerged in the publications of Arthur Eckstein.!6 Eckstein was to 
make an overt connection between the modern disciplines of classical stud- 
ies and political science, via the application of international relations (or IR) 
theory. 

In IR theory’s standard three-part division between levels of political inter- 
action—individual (or first-level), state (or second-level), and interstate (or 
third-level)—Eckstein switched the focus of ancient historians from first- and 
second-level factors to the third, international level and its structures of phys- 


13 Cf. Hélkeskamp (2009: 213); Tréster (2009: 44); Champion (2009: 253-254, 257) for ref- 
erences to Eckstein as an alternative to Harris’ perspective. For an overview of Harris’ 
arguments, see his own introduction (1979: 2-3). 

14 For an overview of these debates, see Harris (1979: 105-107, and Ch. 4, esp. 131-133); Rich 
(1995: 39-50); Richardson (1986, 2005); Champion (2017a: 76-80; 2017b); Tan (2017). 

15 See Gruen (1984). 

16 _—_ Eckstein (2006; 2012). Eckstein’s work has since become a key reference point in general 
historical surveys on Rome and the Hellenistic world, including Woolf (2012) and Rosen- 
stein (2012). 
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ical capability.!” This approach essentially characterizes Eckstein’s perspective 
as one of structural realism, a political philosophy first introduced by Kenneth 
Waltz in 1979.18 According to the tenets of structural realism, the key to under- 
standing international order or disorder was in terms of unit capability—in 
other words, quantitative factors of physical and material strength, as these fac- 
tors compared between third-level actors. The structures of balance or imbal- 
ance between states thus created systems that could be unipolar (with one 
dominant power), bipolar (with two), tripolar (with three), or multipolar (with 
many), the latter frequently characterized as anarchic because it often lacks a 
stable balance-of-power. Eckstein used this structural-realist approach to rean- 
alyze the period of Rome’s rise to predominance from the third to second 
centuries BCE, a period highlighted by its contemporary historian, Polybius, as 
being of profound political significance. 

According to Eckstein, at the beginning of this period, the Hellenistic world 
had been balanced (albeit shakily) by three great powers: a tripolar arrange- 
ment of Seleucid, Ptolemaic, and Antigonid dynasties.2° Following the dete- 
rioration of the Ptolemaic position in the wake of internal disruption and 
problems with succession, Eckstein saw the eastern Mediterranean suffering 
a “power-transition crisis” during the period from 207 to 188 BCE, as the tripo- 
lar structure disintegrated.?! A new series of conflicts, or “hegemonic wars,” 


17. Structural realists use the term “capability distribution” to talk about the balances and 
imbalances of power in the international arena. In doing so, they focus primarily on power 
as “physical capability’ that is, in a form that can be measured quantitatively (e.g., access 
to resources, manpower, military technology, etc.). As such, they view qualitative factors 
(e.g., legitimacy, authority, ideology) as secondary in importance. See the overview in Don- 
nelly (2000: esp. 17-18, 60, 84, 99-100, and 123-124), with citations. 

18 Waltz (1979). For an introductory description of Waltz’s model and discussion of its place 
in the history of realism as a discipline, see Donnelly (2000: 16-19, 50-57, 60-63, Ch. 3, 
107-121, 198). Note, however, that Eckstein claims to be an exponent of so-called “offensive 
realism” (2006: 6, n. 9), although he does not clearly explain that this was a later devel- 
opment within structural realism and a response to Waltz’s model (as well as something 
distinct from Harris’ form of offensive Roman imperialism). For detailed discussions of 
offensive /defensive realism, see Snyder (1991: 10-13); Lynn-Jones (1995); Brooks (1997: 445- 
477); Labs (1997); Jervis (1999: 42-63); Walt (2002); Montgomery (2006: 151). Prominent 
offensive realists include Mearsheimer (1994/1995: 9-14; 2001: Ch. 2); Labs (1997); Layne 
(2007). Prominent defensive realists include Jervis (1978); Lynn-Jones (1995); Glaser (1997: 
185-188); Glaser and Kaufmann (1998); van Evera (1999). 

19 See Polyb. 1.1.5 and the discussion below in chapter four. 

20 ~E.g., Eckstein (2006: 259-260; 2012: 124-126). 

21 The term power transition was first introduced to mainstream IR theory by Organski and 
Kugler (1980: esp. 19), who also developed the notion of crossover—that is, a condition of 
heightened danger occurring when declining and rising powers reach near-equal power 
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erupted as various states—especially the remaining Antigonid and Seleucid 
kingdoms—jostled for greater shares of power.2? Rome, according to this re- 
construction, was not exceptional in its aggression so much as well-timed, since 
it was pulled into the mire, in part by apprehension of unrest and possible 
singular power in the east, in part by alliance obligations, and in part by pre- 
conditioned tendencies toward preclusive expansion. Rome's triumphs over 
the great powers at the beginning of the second century BCE thus marked a 
new stage in ancient Mediterranean history, one in which the states of both 
east and west were overshadowed by a single (that is, unipolar) power. Quite 
simply: the door opened, and Rome confidently walked in. 

Scholars have rightly noted that Eckstein’s approach serves as a useful “anti- 
dote” to the model introduced by Harris.23 By taking an international-level 
approach to ancient foreign relations, Eckstein’s work counteracted the notion 
that Roman exceptionalism (in particular, aggression and acquisitiveness) 
resulted directly in empire.?* At the same time, it balanced out the earlier the- 
ory of defensive imperialism by noting the points when Rome was at times 
proactive and responsive in its international affairs. However, in granting pri- 
macy to the international environment as a structural phenomenon, Eckstein 
also moved away from the perspective of Gruen, whose culturalist stance saw 
ancient foreign relations as springing from the interactions between individ- 
ual cultures and their societal views regarding the ends and means of power.2° 
Eckstein thus addressed the Roman predicament—the circularity with which 
the vision of Rome's past is affected by its modern context—by openly using 
modern terminology to draw phenomenological parallels across time, point- 
ing to recurrent warfare, territorial expansion, and competitive military capa- 


capability. See also Geller and Singer (1998: 69 ff.); Gilpin (1984: esp. 94-95); and Ikenberry 
and Moon (2007: 42ff.). Copeland (1996: 72, Fig. 1-2) modeled a test-cycle of rising and 
falling hegemons, though with conclusions contradictory to Waltz. 

22 Eckstein develops this thesis as a major topic in his latest publication (2012); cf. p. 227 for 
references to earlier work with similar conclusions (esp. Mommsen). Note that the degree 
of threat posed by the so-called “pact between kings,” in relation to the military abilities of 
Antiochus 111 and supposed weakness of Egypt, remains debated—cf. Evans (2009: 29). 

23. Cf. Hélkeskamp (2009: 213); Troster (2009: 44); Champion (2009: 253-254, 257) for refer- 
ences to Eckstein as an alternative to Harris’ perspective. 

24 Note that Eckstein’s contribution has not prevented some from returning wholesale to the 
Harris approach—see most recently Waterfield (2015), who argues that the Greek world 
was “taken at the flood” in the tide of human affairs. For more on ancient historiography’s 
thoughts regarding a “tide” of human affairs—and its direct relevance to the trajectory 
with which the notion of a Roman Empire came to take the direction that it did—see 
chapter four. 

25 Other, earlier examples of such a culturalist approach to Roman foreign relations include 
Badian (1958) and Gagé (1959); for a recent example, see Mattern (1999). 
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bility.26 At the same time, however, Eckstein also made frequent reference to 


the ways in which ancient examples did not compare to modern—from the 


absence of enforceable international law to primitive diplomacy, communica- 


tion, and intelligence-gathering—rather than asking whether different, analo- 


gous, and functioning forms of all these elements existed.?” Moving away from 
the increasingly unproductive debate between so-called primitivism and mod- 
ernism (with its roots in scholarship on ancient economies),”® Eckstein’s work 


has, however, provided new challenges for negotiating the “historiography of 


empire.”?9 


26 
27 


28 


29 


Cf. Eckstein (2006: 12-28; 2012: 10-11). 

See Eckstein (2006: 53, 258; 2012: 11), and Erskine’s review (2012: 187). On international 
law: Eckstein (2006: 75; 2012: 127). On diplomacy, communication, and intelligence gath- 
ering: (2006: 58, 76; 2012: 12-13, 22, 184, 242). The possession of nuclear technology is 
also mentioned—cf. (2012: 316 n. 33). Note that Trdster’s review (2009: 43) also jumps 
to a primitivist-tinged perspective, stating that “... ancient interstate relations ... are cer- 
tainly marked by a comparatively low degree of institutionalisation and interdependence.” 
See also Champion (2017b), who agrees with this latter perspective, while also character- 
izing Roman attitudes as inherently “imperious” (with origins in individual self-interest) 
and their capability distribution as seemingly multipolar (in somewhat of a misreading of 
this concept in structural IR theory—see Davies (2012: Appendix)). 

Note that the review in Lendon (2002: 376, 384) misreads Eckstein as a direct opponent 
to primitivism. Primitivism, from Finley (1973) onwards, remains rooted in the principle 
that the Greco-Roman world (and its economy) was neither modern in appearance nor 
the birthplace of modernity and its capitalism. It is cultural in the sense that it perceives 
a Greco-Roman Antiquity as culturally distinct from another society—that of (Eurocen- 
tric) Modernity. For this reason, most primitivists warn against using modern concepts 
and language to explain ancient phenomena, since they believe that such practice falsely 
imposes one culture’s discourse upon another. As such, primitivism is a response to the 
work of Rostovtzeff (1926 )—and later so-called modernists—who draw parallels between 
ancient, especially imperial Roman, and early modern periods, use modern terminology 
to draw analogies, and view Greece and Rome as precursors of modern development, 
with differences being only a matter of scale. However, by definition, primitivism focuses 
on the cultural division between ancient and modern, not on cultural divisions within 
each category. By contrast, culturalism ultimately requires research into various contexts, 
both within antiquity and within modernity, and as a result, has undermined much of 
the primitivist-modernist divide by means of comparative studies. Bang (2008) is a recent 
example, arguing that the Roman economy was neither ‘modern’ nor ‘primitive’ in char- 
acter, but comparable to a ‘tributary empire’ model. For the decline of the primitivist- 
modernist dichotomy, see Morris and Scheidel (2008: 2). 

A good example of a response to Eckstein’s work is Burton (2011), who has highlighted 
the cohesive (as opposed to anarchic) interactions of international-level friendship and 
alliance in building Roman hegemony. The current study adds to this contribution, by 
acknowledging the importance of cohesive elements while emphasizing the role of mid- 
dle ground interaction—i.e., miscommunication and mistranslation (see below). 
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On the one hand, the entanglement of the Roman dilemma remains. The 
modern terms empire and imperialism will always have a history linked back 
to the phenomenon of Rome that coalesced in the Augustan age.°° Rome will 
always be viewed, and its empire understood, through the eyes of the beholder 
and the beholder’s own times. On the other hand, awareness of this entan- 
glement can itself be productive. There will always be new understandings 
and explanations of the Roman empire, and these interpretations will always 
have the potential to teach more about contemporary worlds and their con- 
structions of power. Ironically enough, then, the historian Harold James, in his 
study of twentieth-century international affairs, referred to his theory that the 
achievement of world order brings about an inherent, internal self-destruct 
with the very phrase, Roman predicament." If only James knew how deeply this 
concept goes: the very notion that world power falls from within is quintessen- 
tially Sallustian, and it belongs to that same late-Republican rhetoric of the first 
century BCE that had inspired Mommsen (albeit in a different direction) back 
in the nineteenth century. 

At its core, the current study approaches this entangled historiography by 
gaining inspiration from each stage in the scholarship outlined above. It views 
Rome as at times seemingly outrageous in aggression or acquisitive behavior 
(a la Harris). And yet, it acknowledges that there were times when Rome did 
not take opportunities for conquest or territorial acquisition (a la Gruen and 
Eckstein). Still further, it sees the lessons of IR theory and the international, or 
third level, as fundamental to understanding the profoundly important period 
of the third to second centuries BCE (a la Eckstein). However, in doing so, it 
moves away from an anarchic view of international relations during this period. 
Instead, it considers this international environment as heterarchic—that is, 
consisting of multiple, intersecting webs of subordination and obligation, with 
neither an absolute rule of law, nor a condition of complete lawlessness and 
self-sufficiency.?? 


30 ~=Michael Doyle (1986: 19) provides useful definitions of both empire and imperialism, as 
follows: “Empires are relationships of political control imposed by some political soci- 
eties over the effective sovereignty of other political societies. They include more than just 
formally annexed territories, but they encompass less than the sum of all forms of interna- 
tional inequality. Imperialism is the process of establishing and maintaining an empire.” 
According to these definitions, Rome in the third and second centuries was not properly 
an empire; it did not become one until the Augustan age, when the term imperium also 
transformed to capture a sense parallel to “Empire” (see Richardson, 2008). Thus, it is not 
so much Roman “imperialism” as its origins that are being seen in the third and second 
centuries BCE. 

31 See James (2006). 

32 Formore on why heterarchy is preferable to anarchy in describing IR, see Donnelly (2000, 
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In doing so, this study also seeks to highlight some of the ways in which 
the very notion of Rome as a state should be reassessed. In other words, it 
first acknowledges the historical contingency of the term state, whose vari- 
ants and the validity of their application remain debated.3* At the same time, 
this acknowledgement is accompanied by the conclusion that thinking about 
statehood (rather than state) as a process and as a “many-limbed system of 
relationships” involving approaches to territory, to constitutive people(s), and 
to structures of power and authority is indeed useful—and especially in the 
case of the study of the origins of Rome’s Empire.** The reconstruction being 
proposed here is essentially two-fold. First, while it is important to note the 
porosities between what modern IR theory traditionally considers first, second, 
and third levels—which contain the notion of the modern nation-state origi- 
nally (but not necessarily) at their core—it is the essence, or the process, of a 
third level that was actually evolving and concretizing in the third and second 
centuries BCE. Political actors during this period were increasingly conscious 
of and even excited about the reification of a new community, an interstate 
system, to use the modern descriptor, or a kKosmopolis, to use the ancient ana- 
logue. It is in this light that the current study considers an approach informed 
by IR theory important.3> Secondly, the fact that it is deeply anachronistic to 


2009). Other examples include Risse (2000); Rosenau (2004: 31-32); Bache and Flinders 
(2004); Tokoro and Mogi (2007:135); Leesen (2009). For more on the subject of heterarchy, 
see McCulloch (1945); Hedlund (1986); Spickard (2004); Ville et al. (2006). On its applica- 
tion to archaeology, see Crumley (1987); Ehrenreich et al. (1995). For more on hegemony as 
a form of international order, see Doyle (1986: 12. 40. 55-60); Watson (1992: 15-16, 27-28, 
122-128); Motyl (2001: 20); Donnelly (2006: 156). 

33 This study agrees with Winterling (2014: 251), that the term contains roughly four ele- 
ments: (1) references made to contemporaneous political developments in early modern 
Europe, which (2) indeed captured a new conception of politics; (3) references made, from 
the nineteenth century onward, to political entities in all contexts (not just early mod- 
ern or modern Europe), including “antiquity”; and (4) challenges leveled, from the mid- 
twentieth century onward, at the continued relevancy of the term in contemporaneous 
politics. For scholars studying “antiquity,” the lessons learned from these last, post-modern 
developments have necessitated a rethinking of the hitherto unchallenged use of “state” 
in the sense of #3 above. For further discussion of the issues here, as they pertain to the 
study of Roman history in particular, see the contributions in Lundgreen, ed. (2014). 

34  Onstatehood as a process, see the discussions and further citations in Lundgreen (2014) 
and Winterling (2014). The characterization of statehood as a “many-limbed system of 
relationships’ (“ein vielgliedriges System von Beziehungen”) comes from Eder (1990: 21). 
The three-part division regarding territory, peoples, and authority is derived from the the- 
oretical framework first introduced by Georg Jellinek in the early twentieth century. 

35 It is for this reason that the current study does not consider what might be traditionally 
categorized as domestic (or second-level) politics and conceptualizations of the Roman 
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refer to Rome as a state actually captures the next key ingredient in explain- 
ing how “Rome” became an Empire. It was in the very uniqueness of the res 
publica’s international function, the ways in which the process of Roman state- 
hood was conceptualized—in other words, the patchwork nature with which 
Romans approached territory and its control, the distinctly abstract manner in 
which they defined the populus Romanus, and the absolutely higher and uni- 
versal level on which they projected the power and authority of their “public 
thing”— that this political structure came to overarch and contain all others. At 
times analogous to and interoperative with contemporary Hellenistic notions 
of polis and kingship, the Roman res publica was to plug into and redefine the 
interstate system of the period as a new world order, a new political category. 

As such, the present study also departs from structural realism in favor of 
what IR theorists call normative constructivism.*6 In other words, it is most 
interested in norms, or patterns of expected and accepted behaviors, when 
combined with structuration, or the ideational aspects of envisioning, creat- 
ing, and legitimizing power structures (on an international level).3” From this 
perspective, perceived balance among Hellenistic powers, including Rome, was 
about more than just physical strength: it was also about legitimacy and cul- 
tural authority, defined by socially derived standards of international behav- 
ior.3 The current study is therefore inspired by previous scholarly work on 
cultural interaction (a la Gruen), though with an attentive eye to the third level 
as its own, reified space.?9 


res publica and its functions in these terms (as—for example—in the ongoing debate 
between supporters of Fergus Millar and those of Karl Hélkeskamp regarding the degree 
of democracy vs. aristocratic power in the Roman Republican system). 

36 = Nicholas Onuf (1989) first introduced constructivism to IR, coining the term to capture 
the essence of inter-subjectivity in all human (and hence international) interaction. The 
underlying thesis is that individuals and groups “construct” their reality, by relating dif- 
ferent values and conceptions to the more objective elements of physicality and shared 
insight (i.e., concept) around them. As applied to IR theory, constructivism re-emphasizes 
the nature of power as a social process, which in turn involves elements that are not only 
material (i.e., of military/economic capability), but are, more importantly, ideational (i.e., 
ideological and legitimizing). Normative theory dovetails well with this approach, since it 
defines norms as socially derived values and standards of behavior, not as absolute ideals. 
Leading normative IR theorists include Nardin (1983); Brown (1992); Frost (1996); Jackson 
(2000). See also Brown, Nardin, and Rengger (2002). 

37. See Giddens (1984) and Jackson and Sorensen, eds. (2007: 163). Giddens was the first to 
use the term structuration in order to refer to the (in his case, sociological) analysis of the 
relationships between structures and actors. The term was then applied, in Jackson and 
Sorensen, to IR theory. 

38 On heterarchy and the concept of power transition, cf. DiCicco and Levy (1999: 685). 

39 On this front, the current study again responds to the recent work of Paul Burton (20), 
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From the above notes of agreement, the present study then finds its start- 
ing point in a sense of some dissatisfaction with the conclusions of previous 
scholarship. Indeed, in the end, these venerable works do not fully explain how 
Roman hegemony took the form that it did. Rome indeed became the unipo- 
lar power, having gained a monopoly on military and economic strength; and 
yet it also gave rise to a phenomenon, an entity—a rewriting of the very word 
imperium—like none that had existed before or since (and which was to tan- 
talize many a dream of subsequent imperialists). To put it simply, the opening 
premise for the current study is as follows: in the old cliché about sword and 
pen, the sword must indeed be mighty, but the meaning of its might, the shape 
that it takes, the directions that it swings are determined by the might of the 
pen, by the structuring of norms and ideas.*° This study seeks to understand 
the origins of the Roman empire from the angle of the pen. 


An International “Middle Ground” 


Post eventum, the cumulative effect of international actions taken by Romans 
and by the Roman res publica indeed resulted in one of the largest and most 
longstanding empires in history and has by turns inspired, appalled, and justi- 
fied particular outlooks on world order and notions of imperialism. The posi- 
tion taken here is that in retrospect, the end-result of empire necessitates some 
inclusion of the offensive—that is, outwardly aggressive, acquisitive, and domi- 
neering behavior—as part of Roman culture. Empires do not occur by accident, 
nor are they foisted upon an unwilling imperialist by external circumstance, 
no matter the excusatory arguments to the contrary. The culture of the group 
that develops an empire ultimately contains characteristics that converge to 


while emphasizing the importance of moments of fundamental cultural misunderstand- 
ing. At the same time, it places an emphasis on the evolving international system of the 
Hellenistic Mediterranean, as encountered by Rome in warfare and diplomacy beyond 
Italy and western Europe during this period. As such, its focus aims to reflect the central 
importance of new definitions of Hellenicity and an emergent cosmopolitan tradition in 
the third and second centuries BCE, considering a study of relations involving Italy and 
western Europe as significant, but beyond the scope of the current project. On the so- 
called Hellenistic “West,” see the contributions in Prag and Quinn, eds. (2013). For recent 
work on the networks of power relations between Romans and the various peoples and 
political entities in Italy, see Gargola (2017: Ch. 3). 

40 In this light, the current study is very much aware of its own place in the “twenty-teens,’ 
a post-modern, globalized, information/internet age—one in which narratives and the 
reframing of them can wield equally frightening or uplifting power. 
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accumulate, support, and validate control over others. This is not to exclude 
aggressiveness as an international, systemic phenomenon or as a feature of 
other ancient Mediterranean powers—quite the contrary. Nor does this rule 
out the unusual inclusivity with which the Roman res publica granted citizen- 
ship. What it does accomplish is a more balanced acknowledgment of both 
offensive and defensive elements in the growth of large-scale physical and 
ideological power. With this acknowledgment comes a challenge to highlight 
those shifting gray areas between internal and external group cultures. For it is 
ultimately along the fluctuating bounds of political conception that multiple 
groups are remade into the singularity of an Empire. 

In 1991, in his history of the early pays a’en haut, or upper country of French 
Canada, Richard White introduced a new theoretical concept that has con- 
tinued to intrigue: the so-called middle ground.*! In White’s formulation, the 
middle ground was a distinctive space, both in geographic and temporal terms. 
Such a space was characterized by a unique negotiation of power relations, 
in which one group sought to justify and communicate itself in ways that it 
thought were the other's cultural premises. This space was thus inherently char- 
acterized by the prevalence and creativity of its mutual misunderstandings, 
which served to generate new meanings and structures. It is this sense of a mid- 
dle ground that the current study applies to its exploration of the international 
world of the third to second centuries BCE. 

Indeed, upon closer inspection, it becomes clear that intellectuals and 
statesmen of this period were increasingly thinking about their own politi- 
cal and cultural interactions in terms of a progressively cohesive international 
community (see, for example, the crowning scene on the Locrian coin). In 
doing so, members of this self-aware community saw themselves as part of an 
historical advancement, moving toward the achievement of a civilized, pan- 
Hellenic world system. This system found its glue in the bonds of myth-historic 
kinship and personal/political friendship, and all the while began to look to 
Rome as a potential governor. In addition, such ideas and ideologies involved 
complex interactions, in a negotiated zone of contact that had formed out 
of the need and desire to communicate across different cultures and polit- 
ical systems. In some ways, this space—here, existing on an internationally 
conceived level—could serve to achieve mutual benefits or shared goals; but 


41 See White’s new edition, 2ou—in particular, the preface, which summarizes subsequent 
uses and critiques of this term and White's thoughts on its legacy. Among Romanists, the 
work of Greg Woolf (see, for example, 201: Ch. 2) has been a leading example of deploy- 
ing the middle ground concept to studying the social, cultural, and political interactions 
between Romans and “others.” 
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more frequently, and with more creative fission, it resulted in misapprehension, 
conflicting agendas, and manipulated translation. Ultimately, it did so because 
Rome was not a straightforward member of the international community. 

At the end of the day, it was the long-term evolution and shifting nature of 
the definitions of Rome as a political entity, with regards both to other third- 
level actors and their conceptions of statehood and authority, and to surround- 
ing international convention(s), that forever changed a coalescing “Mediter- 
ranean” world. These definitions moved hand in hand with changing views and 
forms of what the very term imperium could mean. Notions such as provincia 
and provincial administration were thus part of a long-evolving (and not always 
linear) process, which redefined Roman preferences, Roman statehood, and 
intervention in negotiation with others, across multiple adjusted levels of inter- 
action, from socii and client-kings, to freed/inviolable, treatied, or fully hostile 
poleis and tribes.42 

The success of Rome, then, did not lay in physical prowess alone, since such 
prowess was characterized and made possible by an evolved capacity to con- 
vince Romans and non-Romans alike to adapt and recreate other traditions in 
their own ways and redefine themselves (to a certain extent) in the process. 
Beyond mere coercion, the Roman res publica was able to offer something truly 
compelling: a monarchic republic, deploying visions of awe-inspiring ferocity 
and tireless (if not subjective) righteousness along with versions of a new world 
order (whether for good or for ill). Over time, the Republic thus developed 
innovative forms of control and a new alternative to Hellenistic statehood—an 
essence of maiestas (or “greater-ness”) held by the ius populi Romani (the “nor- 
mative legal order’ of the “Roman body politic”), within which a variety of polit- 
ical categories could be linked and integrated (and only eventually annexed 
or centralized). By simultaneously crushing defiance, recognizing pre-existing 
norms, and grafting on new ones, Rome’s odd place in the international mid- 
dle ground suppressed opposition to a new, ever-evolving amalgam, and even 
more so, created converts to its innovative order. 

It was thus with particular qualitative features that structural change really 
took place. Rome existed as an integral part of an international environment, 
itself a culture with various norms—shared or contested—of political author- 
ity, militarization, and justice. In responding to that environment, Rome 
achieved a unique balance between internal and external settings and rede- 
fined the nature of statehood itself. It was only in this way that physical prowess 


42 Cf. Evans (2009: 29), who suggests these points in his critique of Eckstein (2008 —new 
edition, 2012). For more on the notion of provincia, see below, chapter three. 
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could be accumulated, maintained, and legitimized, and any political theory 
investigating the process of Rome’s rise to hegemony must consider it funda- 
mental. 


Global Dreams: An Overview 


The chapters of the present study build one upon the other to tell this new 
story of Rome’s development as an imperial presence. The first chapter (“Pan- 
Hellenism Goes Global”) charts the development of a self-aware international 
community from the third to second centuries BCE. It explores the ways in 
which the essence of a “civilized inhabited world’—or oikoumené—was first 
being “mapped” as a unified and collective space, one that pulled together all 
peoples and tribes, while organizing them into a single narrative of world his- 
tory and geography, all under the umbrella of a cosmopolitan ethos of Hellenic- 
ity. Such an ethos sustained the so-called dream of Zeno, according to which 
all men could ideally live as citizens of the world ina single, global society. The 
chapter concludes with a consideration of Roman identity’s highly interactive 
place in this rethinking of the oikoumené, especially in terms of new norms of 
kinship diplomacy. 

The second chapter (“The Problem of Rome’s Politeia”) looks more closely at 
Roman interactions on the international, or third level. It uncovers an impor- 
tant phenomenon: on the one hand, “Rome” could be categorized as a polis, 
or even the head of a koinon; on the other hand, it could be understood to 
be in the position of a Hellenistic monarch (though it problematically lacked 
a single king at any one time or place). The fact that Rome held analogous, 
and yet unique political structures by comparison with others in the interna- 
tional community meant that the Roman res publica was evolving into some- 
thing else—something more—on the middle ground of third-level interaction. 
Such a transformation becomes particularly evident upon consideration of the 
patterns and irregularities taking place in contemporary norms of third-party 
diplomacy, which ultimately positioned Rome on a one-way street, beyond 
poleis and kings. 

The third chapter (“The Majesty of Rome”) considers the issue raised by such 
unique diplomatic behaviors, and it examines the reasons why the Roman res 
publica and Roman actions could not be categorized in a way that matched 
with the contemporaneous international community. It identifies three main, 
intersecting factors. First is a Roman-specific approach to warfare, in which 
the call to arms was legally sanctioned by the gods as witnesses and was there- 
fore beyond all third-party reproach. This absolutist approach to warfare also 
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applied to Roman cessations of conflict, which were viewed as applying proper 
legal penalty for wrongs to the Roman people (especially so in the case of dedi- 
tio, which held no equivalent in the Hellenistic sphere). The second, again 
related, factor is the Roman concept of maiestas, or “greater-ness,” which was 
construed as an inherent feature of the res publica. The third factor is the 
Roman delineation of the populus Romanus, or “body politic,” as framed in 
accordance with participation in Roman ius, or “normative legal order,” which 
failed to align with the Greek concepts of démos or politeia. The chapter ends 
with an exploration of one important manifestation of these three factors oper- 
ating on the international middle ground: namely, the development of a new 
figure, the goddess Roma (as seen on the Locrian coin)—a divine abstraction 
embodying the strange majesty of this evolving new third-level system. 

The fourth chapter (“A Cloud from the West”) considers the ways in which 
contemporary authors were rethinking the very shape of world history, in 
modes that paralleled geographic and cultural innovations of the time. New 
theories emphasized the cyclical nature of great power and served to prophesy 
Rome as an anticipated fifth kingdom. These theories in turn were in con- 
versation with alternative narratives, which directed the ancient tradition of 
apocalyptic literature toward Rome, promising that this latest world-despot 
was surely fated to fall. Such traditions establish the context for the second- 
century historian Polybius and his perspectives on this moment in world his- 
tory. Polybius presents his work as universal, for all time, precisely because it 
pulled together (within a radically short span of time) the geographies and local 
histories of the entire oikoumené under one umbrella: Rome. Polybius thus 
responded to contemporary historiography by incorporating his own theory 
of cyclical movement (under his term anacyclosis). With this theory, he aimed 
to instruct all current and future statesmen about the pitfalls of international 
diplomacy and the rise of a great (and unusual) power like that of Rome. 

The fifth chapter (“A Liminal Finale”) takes a closer look at Polybius’ par- 
ticular assessments of Rome’s advent to global power. Polybius first explains 
Rome’s meteoric rise as the product of its strong politeia, combined with the 
extreme folly of his fellow Greeks; however, during the composition of his work, 
Polybius decided to add an extension, inspired by events taking place from 168 
to 146 BCE. Polybius identified this period as an opportunity to evaluate Rome 
and its arché, and he characterized it as a time of taraché kai kinésis (“tumult 
and disturbance”). Around the oikoumené, political leadership had fallen into 
corruption and chaos. Polybius ends the Histories with the paired destruc- 
tions of Carthage and Corinth, both defeated by Rome. Polybius takes this 
liminal moment to again highlight the vicissitudes of Fate, the central impor- 
tance of virtuous conduct among statesmen, and most notably, the likelihood 
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that Rome and its new world system could collapse from within. For Polybius’ 
Roman audience, this endpoint serves as a warning, that without more of the 
nobility exemplified by the Roman general Scipio, Fate would turn her wheel to 
Roman doom (if she was not already doing so). For the Greeks, it was a poten- 
tial call to action, to utilize the experience gained from History and rise from 
the ashes. In the end, Polybius does not provide explicit answers regarding the 
future. He leaves it to future readers to learn from his story and enact its lessons. 

The concluding chapter (“Roma Aeterna’) begins with a reading of an Augus- 
tan-era object: the Gemma Augustea. The images carved on this gemstone serve 
to summarize and encapsulate the trajectory taken by the ideas first gener- 
ated in the third to second centuries. In the intervening generations, Roman 
responses to those narratives had developed an interesting twist: Roman 
authors had fully embraced the theory that great power resulted in internal 
disintegration, and they had done so in a way that had allowed them to legit- 
imize their current position, while acquitting themselves of hubris; for in the 
“humble” obsession with their own demise (what Harold James has considered 
to be the modern Roman predicament), Roman elites could forestall that very 
end. By the Augustan period, the traditions had conjoined, guaranteeing the 
newly abstracted meaning of imperium and its goddess Roma. Augustus not 
only declared that the Republic had fallen, but that it had also been restored, 
and it had thereby transcended the old cycles of History. There was a new begin- 
ning for the world, with Rome’s Empire now confirmed as a reified entity, both 
universal and everlasting. 

Thus the pieces come together. The third and second centuries BCE repre- 
sented a time when intellectuals increasingly thought about their world as a 
shared and unified being, as something that could accomplish a vision of bring- 
ing all citizens into the harmony of a single, ideal system. At the same time, 
in what constituted a peculiar middle ground, Rome represented a political 
entity and a definition of a people that was at once analogous and fully part 
of the system, and yet was also completely alien. Most importantly, the partic- 
ular ways in which Rome was untranslatable in the Hellenistic milieu allowed 
the res publica to be retooled and re-positioned as the (in some cases, hoped- 
for) world-polis. 

In the eyes of some, who were either helped, manipulated, jaded by, or blind 
to the realities of change, this new world order was exciting and thoroughly 
awe-inspiring, even worthy of worship. For others, it was a nightmare, some- 
thing despotic, something bound (hopefully), in accordance with ancient polit- 
ical philosophy, to bring about its own demise. In the end, though, there was 
one last surprise. The Roman narrative would come to contain both strands, 
hailing its world supremacy while absorbing the apocalyptic tradition. The 
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claim to having died and having experienced a rebirth made Rome—mani- 
fested as the goddess Roma—truly divine and eternal. The urbs aeterna and 
an imperium sine fine—“the Eternal City, an Empire without end”’—had tri- 
umphantly materialized. 


CHAPTER 1 


Pan-Hellenism Goes Global 


Perhaps no story better embodies the new world of the third and second cen- 
turies BCE than that of an intrepid diplomat named Hegesias. Hegesias is 
known from an early second-century inscription, commissioned in his honor 
by the people of his hometown, Lampsacus in the Troad (Asia Minor).! Hege- 
sias was given public thanks for going quite literally above and beyond, making 
numerous trips that, all told, both crisscrossed the Mediterranean and navi- 
gated the interpersonal and intergroup politics that could make-it or break-it 
for any political entity in this period. 

The surviving fragment of the inscription describes Hegesias’ achievements 
in detail, as they occurred during a moment of great international significance: 
the year 196BCE. In this year, the Roman general Titus Flamininus had deci- 
sively defeated the Macedonian King Philip v, and numerous poleis—including 
Lampsacus—had begun to jostle for re-alignment and recognition in the pend- 
ing peace treaty. Hegesias had, in this moment of international movement, 
volunteered to serve, facing the “length, dangers, and expense” of a series 
of embassies from Lampsacus to Greece to Massilia (modern day Marseilles, 
France), to Rome, and then back again. Hegesias’ travels, as well as the form 
that his diplomatic activities took, both serve to embody the idiosyncrasies and 
the thrilling implications of a novel re-mapping of his contemporary world. 

Hegesias first traveled to Greece, where he met with Flamininus’ brother, 
Lucius, followed by the quaestor attached to the Roman fleet. From both com- 
manders, on separate occasions, and possibly on multiple trips back-and-forth, 
Hegesias obtained letters of goodwill and support. Lucius Flamininus and 
the quaestor thus made personal pledges of Roman goodwill and kinship, 
along with individual promises to work toward including Lampsacus in future 
treaties of friendship and alliance. Once these assurances were on-the-record, 
Hegesias next made what is emphasized as a “long and dangerous journey by 
ship” to Massilia. There, Hegesias met with the Boulé (or Council), obtained 
additional envoys for ajoint embassy to Rome, and, as an added bonus, received 
a letter of introduction to the Galatian Tolostoagioi, a tribe of Gauls living in 
Asia Minor. Only then did Hegesias set sail, traveling from Massilia to the Ital- 
ian coast and on to Rome. 


1 B-D?no. 35 = Sherk (1984: no. 5); Syl 3591; I. Lampsacus 4. 
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Once in Rome, Hegesias’ Massiliote friends introduced him to Roman sen- 
ators and most likely (as is known from comparable examples”) helped him 
gain an audience before the Senate. The Senate agreed to include Lampsacus 
in a treaty with Philip, but Hegesias had yet another journey (or two) awaiting 
him. He was referred back to Greece to speak with the consul, Titus Flamin- 
inus. It was only at this point—and after numerous sea-crossings and a great 
deal of handshaking—that Hegesias met with the Roman general in Corinth. 
Flamininus granted his personal “favor” and provided Hegesias with some let- 
ters written to “kings” (possibly Lampsacus’ neighbors, Eumenes of Pergamon 
and Prusias of Bithynia). Then at last Hegesias went home—although he may 
have been asked to deliver Flamininus’ letters to the kings mentioned in the 
inscription. 

There are a number of important elements in Hegesias’ tale of epic diplo- 
macy. The first is geographic: specifically, the degree to which the affairs of what 
today is known as the eastern and western Mediterranean world(s) were inter- 
linked, and the long distances that Hegesias traveled in order to achieve his 
goals. The second resides at the interface between personal and polis interac- 
tion: namely, the importance with which Hegesias as an international actor rep- 
resented his polis. His forging of relationships with Roman magistrates crafted 
and consolidated a public friendship between Lampsacus and Rome; and the 
writing of personal letters served to introduce, affirm, and reaffirm those webs 
of amity. 

The third, and interrelated, element is more subtly apparent. The inscription 
does not make an explicit reference to contemporary norms of what scholars 
today call kinship diplomacy, but one does not have to look far to find them. 
To begin with, Lampsacus was a member of a religious federation centered 
on the temple of Athena Ilias at Ilium (or Troy). The polis may have been of 
diminutive military capability, but it was significant in its religious standing 
and its ties to Troy. As will be seen, the Trojan legend and its heroes in particu- 
lar played an important role in serving as diplomatic glue in the international 
politics of the third and second centuries BCE. Quite literally, Troy—and any 
claims to being close to its mythic history—served to verify bonds in the form 
of ancient genealogical ties. In this light, the choice of Massilia as a contact was 
also strategic. Lampsacus shared a metropolis with this city, which were both 


2 On the standard procedure for receiving envoys from Italian communities as well as from 
abroad—including the earliest Greek epigraphic references to the Roman institution of 
morning salutations, with transliterated terms such as atrion, etc.—see Eilers (2002, text = 
C 101, pp. 238-239). 
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former colonies of Phocis.? Massilia also possessed a long history of close and 
friendly relations with Rome and appears to have secured friendships (most 
likely in the form of mythic kinship) with a Gallic tribe residing in Asia Minor, 
in Lampsacus’ neighborhood and possibly possessing its own linkages back to 
Rome.* Hegesias’ work thus consolidated a potential quadrilateral of “brother- 
hoods” between groups, from the Lampsacenes to the Massiliotes, to the Gauls, 
and to Rome. 

The fourth element in Hegesias’ story is the position of Rome—and not 
in terms of physical power. Hegesias’ diplomatic activity is very much on a 
par with contemporary practice: major victories and their associated treaties 
tended to involve such jostling among those seeking to be included as an 
adscriptus on the victor’s side. Such maneuvering tended to involve the type 
of networking seen in Hegesias’ example. In this light, Rome’s victory looked 
like any other decisive win; however, what does differ is the nature of the net- 
working. Unlike contemporary international treaties—which would be signed 
between kings, or, to a lesser extent, between kings and cities or leagues, or 
between cities and leagues—Hegesias did not have a single dynast to con- 
tact, nor was his mission directly focused on the city of Rome and its council. 
Instead, Hegesias needed to network with the Flamininus brothers, as well as 
the quaestor, both before and after his session(s) with the Roman Senate. Titus 
Flamininus in particular, as consul, stood above the position of contemporary 
international elites (such as the Philoi, or “Companions,” of Kings, or individ- 
ual diplomats such as Hegesias). His role seemed somewhat similar to the role 
usually played by a king in such negotiations. Nevertheless, he was not truly 
a king; the Senate needed to be consulted and was the body granting formal 
confirmation. 

Taken as a whole, then, the diplomatic position of “Rome” was a more com- 
plex affair. Hegesias gathered a unique range of personal, senatorial, allied, 
and consular assurances in order to achieve his goal: the inclusion of Lamp- 
sacus in the pending treaty. The oddities of the Roman republic’s place vis a 
vis contemporary political structures will be explored further in the following 
two chapters. Here, however, the focus will be on the globalizing context of 
Hegesias’ mission. In the end, Hegesias’ work exemplifies an important con- 
temporary trend: namely, an interweaving of a pan-Mediterranean commu- 
nity. This chapter further unpacks these processes, according to which the 
very nature of the “civilized world” was being re-conceptualized, its parame- 


3 Cf. Thucydides 1.13.6. 
4 On Gallic tribes—specifically the Aedui—at least by the end of the second century being 
considered fratres of Rome, see Battistoni (2010: 137-147). 
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ters were being re-defined, and the very connotations of “being Greek” were 
being transformed. All told, a new, self-aware community was being framed 
on an international level, and such restructuring was rewriting the handbook 
on interstate diplomacy, with its blended combinations of personal, interstate, 
and cultural-kinship elements now connected with something recognizable 
and yet strangely foreign: Rome. 


Mapping a “Mediterranean” World 


In order to understand how the world was being re-conceptualized in the third 
and second centuries BCE, it is first necessary to remove some modern mental 
images. To begin with, the very notion of “Mediterranean” did not exist. It was 
not until the third century cE that the classical Latin adjective for “inland’— 
mediterraneus—was used to refer to the sea or region currently known under 
that name.° At its core, the use of this label denotes a vision of the Mediter- 
ranean as its own space, in “the middle of the lands,’ or in the middle of the 
world. Such a vision—as will be seen—actually had its roots in the consolida- 
tion of Rome’s Empire and the trajectory that this process took.® In the third 
and second centuries BCE, such an entity did not fully exist; it was in the pro- 


5 The earliest attested use of mediterraneus to refer to the Mediterranean Sea appears in the 
De Mirabilibus Mundi of Gaius Julius Solinus (an author also erroneously known as Polyhis- 
tor). Solinus’ work was in turn taken in large part from two first-century CE treatises: Pliny 
the Elder’s Natural History and a geography written by Pomponius Mela (although there is 
currently no evidence that either treatise used mediterraneus in the same way). Forms of 
mediterraneus appear five times in Solinus’ geography. Of these instances, three occur in the 
older sense of “inland” and refer to interior regions of land. Twice, however, the term applies 
to the Mediterranean Sea. At Xv1IL1(Mommsen 2nd edition text, 1895), Solinus mentions the 
“source” (or caput) of the “inland seas” (mediterranea maria). At XX111.13 (again Mommsen, 
1895), he describes the Ocean (i.e, Atlantic and other waters flowing around the three known 
continents) pouring into and “mixed with the inland bays” (mixtus mediterraneis sinibus). 
Such usage captured a new way of looking at the Mediterranean, from the Atlantic and North 
Sea inward, which continued into the medieval period, following Isidore of Seville’s 7th cen- 
tury Etymologiae 13.16.1: (“Mediterraneum Mare”). 

6 For more on this subject, see Davies (2019). For the understanding of “Mediterranean” as a 
Eurocentric and reductive “politics of knowledge,” see Herzfeld (1987 and 2004). For varia- 
tions on the so-called Braudelian model of the Mediterranean as a coherent zone of exchange, 
see Braudel (1995), Abulafia (2011), and both Horden and Purcell (2000) and Malkin (2011) on 
the ancient Mediterranean. For responses to Herzfeld, see Purcell (2003) and Horden (2005). 
For an overview of the history of a modern “idea of the Mediterranean,” see the introduction 
in Jirat-Wasiutynski (2007). For a range of discussions, see Harris (2004) and, more recently, 
Horden and Kinoshita (2014, especially pp. 4-5). 
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cess of accretion. Likewise, the very modes by which the spaces of the world 
were mapped did not conform to many of the conventions taken for granted 
in the modern, “Western” mold: in other words, orthodromic navigation, Lam- 
bert or Mercator projections of the globe (in particular), and north positioned 
at the top of the image. 

Since comparable physical maps from the Greeks and Romans themselves 
do not survive—in part due to a lack of material preservation, and in part (and 
perhaps more significantly) due to ancient approaches to navigation and map- 
making—the evidence is residual. It exists in the form of historical geography; 
that is, it is stored within the language, ideologies, symbolism, and iconogra- 
phies with which ancient authors wrote about and conceptualized both time 
and place: how they made their world.’ Such historical geography, in all of its 
fragmented complexity, is to be read across a series of what could be called car- 
tographic layers. Three cartographic layers in particular can be identified, and 
these in turn can be labeled experienced, universal, and Hellenic. 

The first of these layers—what is here being called experienced cartogra- 
phy—encompasses, at least in part, what has recently been referred to as 
“common sense geography.’ In other words, it comprises implicit, tacit, and 
intuitive knowledge of physical terrain.® The work of Pascal Arnaud in partic- 
ular has shown that ancient mariners, for example, developed cognitive maps 
over years of experience, shared over generations of apprenticeships.? These 
cognitive maps were based upon durations rather than distances, and they 
were delineated according to starting-point observations of orientation and 
direction. Routes began from these observations and consisted of combined 
memories of landmarks, winds and seasons, the position of the Pole Star, and 
the occasional constellation-clues as to approximate latitude. Using cognitive 
maps, ancient mariners were able to sail across the deep sea, without hugging 
dangerous coastlines, and they did so without the maps or instruments used in 
modern, orthodromic navigation first introduced in the Middle Ages during the 
twelfth century CE. It is for this reason that the pictorial representations that 
have survived often possess what would appear to modern, GPS-accustomed 
eyes as odd distortions of physical space. 


7 For more on this concept of historical geography and its deployment in reading what has 
survived from antiquity, see Clarke (1999). 

8 Fora recent definition and discussion of common sense geography, see Geus and Thiering 
(2014). 

9 See Amaud (1993, 2005, 2011, 2012a, 2014). See also Kowalski (2012). For a modern ana- 


logue—piloting in Micronesian cultures without nautical instruments—see Hutchins 
(1983, 1996) and Thiering (2014). On cognitive mapping, see Tversky (1993). 
10 Anexample is the Dura-Europus Route Map from the third century CE. See Arnaud (1988, 
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Beginning in the third century BCE, however, the duration-accounts of mar- 
iners (which remained in use) were now also being translated, via conversion 
charts, into distances (of stades and miles)." This development connects to yet 
another aspect of experienced cartography in the Hellenistic world: namely, 
travel narratives, the periploi and periegeses that blossomed into their own, 
quite popular literary genre.!2 Such works can be considered outgrowths of 
mariners’ knowledge, expanding to include the experiences of a wider audi- 
ence, be they the passengers on-board, potential adventurers or tourists, or 
curious armchair-observers. Travel narratives served as important ethno- 
graphic, mythic, and natural histories: they provided vivid descriptions of for- 
eign, at times exoticized, peoples, distant heroic and legendary pasts, and 
unusual flora and fauna. By the second century BCE, not only had these travel 
narratives come to make claims of encompassing and even symbolically synthe- 
sizing the whole world—as in the case of the Periodos (or “Circuit of the World”) 
by Pseudo-Scymnus—but they had also begun to measure that world systemat- 
ically, both qualitatively and quantitatively. An example of the latter is the work 
of Dicaearchus, who had first calculated the distance of the “Mediterranean” 
from end to end, from Issus to Gades, with what appears to be astonishing accu- 
racy.}8 

The calculations of Pseudo-Scymnus and Dicaearchus lead to the next layer 
of cartography that can be identified: the so-called universal. Scholars have 
sometimes referred to (at least part of) this form of world-making as mathe- 
matical, scientific, or Euclidean geography.4 The term suggested here is univer- 


1989) and Uhden (1932). The fragment was discovered by Belgian archaeologist Franz 
Cumont in 1923; for his initial publication of the fragment, see Cumont (1925). 

11 ~~ Arnaud (2014). 

12 See, for example, Hunter (2004), Angelucci (2011), Thalmann (2011), Dueck (2012: 57-58), 
and Prontera (2013). Note that such treatises continue a geographic tradition going back 
to the fourth and fifth centuries BCE (with such works as those by Pseudo-Scylax and 
Herodotus), but that they constitute an enhanced and much more prevalent interest in 
conceptualizing the entire world as a cohesive, known entity. 

13 On Pseudo-Scymnus, see Bravo (2009). On Dicaearchus, see Alonso-Nufiez (1997) and 
Fortenbaugh and Schiitrumpf (2001). Dicaearchus’ calculations have not survived in full, 
but according to our fragments, he set the length of the Mediterranean at 20,000 stades 
(Bremner, 1988). This figure converts to roughly 2,500 Roman miles and 2,300 modern 
miles (depending on the conversion used). According to Google Earth, the distance from 
Gades (modern Cadiz, Spain) to Issos (modern Kinet Héyiik, Turkey) is 2,340 
miles! 

14 ~~ E.g,, Nicolet (1991), Egenhofer and Mark (1995), Arnaud (2012b), Talbert (2012), Guckels- 
berger (2014). 
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sal, because this approach to mapping, pioneered by Eratosthenes in the third 
century BCE, goes further, in that it involved an act of projecting the experi- 
enced cartographies (or mariners’ knowledge and travel narratives) onto what 
the Greeks referred to as the xdcpoc¢. This kosmos, or “ordered system,” encom- 
passed the interlocking hierarchies of the sphere of the Earth, its climactic 
zones, and the relationship of both with the heavenly spheres (the sun, moon, 
planets, and stars). Like Dicaearchus, Eratosthenes’ work in the third cen- 
tury laid the groundwork for subsequent, second-century BCE perceptions of 
the oikoumené. The significance of Eratosthenes’ contribution resided in its 
effort to standardize—to universal-ize—a schema of the oikoumené, in the 
same way that Eratosthenes had introduced Olympiads to standardize time- 
scales. 

Eratosthenes’ geographic standard was deeply influential, and it lived on 
in the so-called T-O tradition of maps that continued into the Middle Ages. 
Eratosthenian maps envisioned the oikoumené as a chlamys, or roughly rect- 
angular cloak with tapering edges, which was subsequently divided into three 
continents, labeled Asia, Europe, and Libya.!* This newly developed scheme of 
the third century BCE quickly melded with another, pre-existing tradition of 
experiential, ethnographic travel narratives. The combination resulted in the 
sort of geographic-climatic determinism exemplified here in a quotation from 
Pliny the Elder, writing in the first century CE. 


... those who live in the cold, their humors are drawn into the higher 
regions of their bodies; for those who live in the heat, it is drawn away 
into the lower parts ... But in the middle of the world, there is a healthy 
mixture of hot and cold... [There,] we find gentle customs, clear thoughts, 


15 The name T-O map (or, T and O, or O-T), refers to the Latin term (with ancient roots) for 
the globe: orbis terrarum, or “circle of the lands.” Such a map consists of a circle, repre- 
senting one half of the Earth’s sphere, within which the three known continents (Asia, 
Libya/Africa, and Europe) are arranged around the shape of a letter T (with the Mediter- 
ranean Sea resting along the long part of the T). The medieval scheme of sucha world map 
(or mappamundi) was first described by Isidore of Seville in his seventh-century encyclo- 
pedia, the Etymologiae, which used such ancient sources as Eratosthenes and Solinus for 
its geographic entries. T-O maps are also called Beatine or Beatus maps, since another 
early example is attributed to Beatus of Liébana, an eighth-century Spanish monk. For 
more information on the T-O maps, also known, under a third name, as Sallust maps (since 
the latter type is associated with manuscripts of Sallust’s De Bello Iugurthino), see Edson 
(1999) and the entries in Friedman and Figg (2000). 

16 On Eratosthenes, his chlamys-shaped world, and his place in ancient mapmaking, see 
Jacob (1999), Zimmermann (2002), Roller (2010), and Irby (2012). 
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and temperaments open and capable of understanding all of nature. Sim- 
ilarly, empires occur in the middle. Empires have never arisen among the 
most remote tribes (ethné).!” 


According to this perspective, superior civilizations and ethné could only live 
in the temperate zone of the oikoumeneé, where balanced conditions of climate 
and environment could create an ideal balance in the human body's humors: 
a delicate harmony of intellect, emotion, courage, and strength. From such a 
viewpoint, empires had only and could only arise within this central zone, no 
matter the continent. This backbone—the upright part of the T to the earthly 
globe’s O—was ultimately the body of water (Mediterranean) known bya range 
of phrases in Greek. Herodotus, for example, referred to it as héde hé thalassa 
(752 H PdkAacon), “the sea, here before us,”!8 while Plato and Hecataeus later used 
hé par’hemin (4 map’ Hutv) or hé kat’hemas thalassa (n xa8’ hud OcrAaoon), “the 
sea beside us,” or “in our part of the world,”!’ and even more generally, hé heme- 
tera thalassa (} npetepa OéAacon), “our sea.”2° 

There is a great deal of polyvalence evident in these terms. On the one hand, 
they capture the sense of an expansive and outward-looking entity—a local 
sea (“here by us”) that, with exploration, colonization, trade, and diplomacy, 
widened into a “Great Sea” as early as the fifth century BCE.”! By the end of 
the third century, this Great Sea was also reaching an intellectual synthesis, an 
integration of experienced spaces, which defined a land, its contours, and a 
theorized environmental unity. While serving to collectivize, to create a shared 
sense of “us” and “our,” these names for the Mediterranean also captured a mul- 
tiplicity within the unity, a plurality of peoples, places, histories, and terrains: 
the many parts of a single, oikoumenic ecosystem. The world was being thor- 
oughly redefined, and in ways that intersected with a third cartographic layer: 
the Hellenic. 


17 Pliny the Elder, Natural History 2.79-80. Translation in Kennedy et al. (2013: no. 11). 

18 _E.g,, Herodotus, History 1.185, 4.39, and 4.41. 

19 _—_-E.g,, Plato, Phaedo uga and Hecataeus F18b, respectively. 

20 E.g., Hecataeus F302C¢. 

21 Again, the first surviving use of this term, “the great sea,” occurs in Hecataeus (FGrH 1 
F26). Similar usage also appears throughout the fourth-century BCE Periplous of Pseudo- 
Scylax. 
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Hellenicity and World Citizenship 


The Hellenistic (to use a modern turn of phrase)?? represents a period inaugu- 
rated by the figure and legends of Alexander 111 (the Great) of Macedon.?3 In 
the memory of subsequent generations, Alexander's legacy continued to haunt, 
for good and for ill. At its most fundamental level, this legacy came to represent 
what could be called the dream of Zeno—a vision of the oikoumené initially 
associated with Zeno of Citium, the founder of the Stoic school of philoso- 
phy. That vision, first described in Zeno’s Republic (Politeia), sowed the seeds 
for a cosmopolitan tradition that would have a long and complex lifespan, 
with profound impact on Roman imperial political philosophy in particular.?+ 
Unfortunately, Zeno’s original text has not survived and can only be surmised 
through subsequent references and responses. The classic ancient summary of 
the work resides in Plutarch’s treatise on Alexander, written during the reign of 
the emperor Trajan: 


... the much-admired Republic of Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school, 
is built around one guiding principle: that we should not live in separate 
cities and demes, each using its own rules of justice, but we should con- 
sider all men to be fellow demes-men and citizens, with one common 
life and order for all, like a flock feeding together in common pasture. 
This Zeno wrote, conjuring up, as it were, a dream or an image of a well- 
ordered and philosophic politeia, but it was Alexander who first turned 


22 Hellenistic is a period framed by late seventeenth-century historians and in particular 
by Droysen (1877) as a temporal entity (extending between Classical and Roman, from 
Alexander to Actium, etc.) and as a cultural (Hellenizing) phenomenon. Seventeenth- 
century origins: cf. Bossuet (1681, 1.8). For more on the interrelation of nineteenth-century 
concepts, see Hingley (2005: Ch. 2); Cartledge (1997); Ogden (2002: ix—x); Erskine (2007: 
2-3). 

It is with the more recently conceived complexities that the term Hellenistic is to be 
understood here: as a broader label for the multidirectional and increasingly networked 
exchanges that actually transformed the very meaning of Greek-ness, across a multitude 
of regions (with various manifestations) in the era after Alexander’s conquests. See Davies 
(1984: 263); Smith (1988: 2); Green (1993: xv, 8); Cartledge (1997: 2-5); Ogden (2002: x); Ersk- 
ine (2007: 3). 

23 On the legend of Alexander being associated in particular with a “civilizing mission,” see 
Isocrates 5.16.111-116; Aeschines 3.132; Plutarch Phoc. 17.7. Cf. Poddighe (2009); Heckel and 
Tritle (2011: 101, 255). 

24 Fora survey of the history of cosmopolitanism, see in particular Heater (1996). On cos- 
mopolitan thought in antiquity (including the Roman empire), see the contributions in 
Lavan et al. (2016), as well as Richter (2011). 
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this idea into reality ... bringing together men from all over the world, 
mixing together, as it were, in a loving cup their lives, customs, marriages, 
and ways of living. He instructed all men to consider the oikoumeneé their 
native land ...25 


The dream of Zeno was thus essentially one that would be characterized today 
under the rubric of globalization. The ideal state-of-being for humans was to 
have all people considered part of, and brought together into, a single, well- 
ordered and virtuous system: a world society. The exact nature of this society 
and the process needed to achieve it were hotly debated questions during the 
third and second centuries BCE, as the radical egalitarianism of the early Sto- 
ics (Zeno and Chrysippus in particular) gave way to a much more conservative, 
hierarchical approach to class, government, and private property among the 
so-called middle Stoics (such as Panaetius of Rhodes).?¢ All the same, two ele- 
ments in particular are evident here. First, this increasingly pervasive discus- 
sion put a spirit of cosmopolitanism, of universalizing (and moralizing) polit- 
ical philosophy front and center. It stood in conversation with other schools 
of thought at the time, which also debated—albeit from different angles and 
with different conclusions—the nature of world citizenship, the ideal form of 
human government, and the best direction(s) for correcting societal ills and 
achieving true virtue/excellence (areté), happiness (eudaimonia), and freedom 
(eleutheria).2” 

Secondly, and even more importantly, Stoicism established a distinct ethos 
of what could be called political agency and activism. Its views of an ideal world 
were not posited as sardonic critiques or utopic fantasies meant to disparage 
inevitable vices; this was an aspirational call to action, in which the philoso- 
pher was enjoined to be a political actor, working within (rather than escaping 
from or living as an outsider within) contemporary society in order to improve 
it.28 As a result, the dream of Zeno—even though its interpretation was to 


25 Plutarch, De Alexandri Magna Fortuna aut Virtute (= De fort. Alex.), 1.328C-329D., from the 
Loeb translation, Babbitt (1936). 

26 For more on these developments in Stoicism and the debates in modern scholarship that 
are involved, see Erskine (1990); Schofield (1991); Vogt (2008). 

27 Onthese distinctions between the major schools of Hellenistic philosophy—Scepticism, 
Cynicism, Epicureanism, and Stoicism—see the translated sources and commentary in 
Long and Sedley (1987), and the discussions in Baldry (1965); Reale (1985); Erskine (1990); 
Moles (1996); Brown (2006). 

28 On Stoicism and its emphasis on an engagement in politics, see the work of Erskine (1990) 
and Brown (2006 and forthcoming). Erskine does an excellent job of showing how Stoic 
philosophy informed the actions taken during the Spartan Revolution of Cleomenes as 
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change over time—remained a progressive goal to work towards: namely, the 
achievement of true harmony with human nature and, by extension, the ra- 
tional purpose of the entire kosmos. According to Plutarch and others looking 
back at the figure of Alexander, this pivotal icon had only succeeded, if at all, 
in making the very first step in achieving this inspiring vision of a global soci- 
ety. The ambition to fulfill this vision loomed large over the centuries, if not 
millennia. 

In the meantime, the increasing prominence of Rome on the international 
scene during the third and second centuries BCE would tap into these develop- 
ments and their motivational objectives, forever changing both Roman thought 
and Stoic political philosophy. As Roman elites found the importance of polit- 
ical service and the promise of an ideal, cosmopolitan government attractive, 
their support—particularly for the emergent middle Stoic school—not only 
strengthened the directions that the philosophy was already taking, but also 
further influenced its teachings and its role in contemporary politics. All the 
while, it impacted how the Romans came to present their international posi- 
tion. In the end, the Roman res publica was to become an answer to Zeno’s 
initial dream, in a way that Zeno himself would never have anticipated (or even 
have approved, ironically enough). The special status that Romans accorded 
to their “public thing” and its “greaterness” (or maiestas) would ultimately 
serve to fulfill many of the dreams of achieving a universal society. Rome’s 
new world order would ultimately represent an assertion that the promise of 
human potential had been fulfilled: all communities could indeed be contained 
within a single system, in accordance with natural law, “true” justice, and cul- 
tural excellence. 

This last element—cultural excellence—would in turn connect directly 
with what can be understood as a third layer of cartographic thinking in the 
third and second centuries BCE: the so-called Hellenic. In this layer, an indi- 
vidual or an individual’s community could be mapped in relation to some- 
thing greater, known as to Hellénikon (to ‘EMyvmov), or “the essence of being 
Greek”—a phrase translated by Jonathan Hall as Hellenicity.29 Herodotus had 
first used the concept in the context of recounting the Persian invasions, when 
“being Greek” consisted of “a community of blood and language, temples and 
ritual, and shared customs.”?° From its very beginnings, Hellenicity was thus 


well as those taken by the Gracchi. As such, it is clear that both Greek and Roman politi- 
cians in the third and second centuries BCE approached Stoic philosophy as a template to 
be put into action. 

29 Hall (2002). 

30 ~=Herodotus, History 8.144. Cf. Zacharia (2008b); Burstein (2008). Interestingly enough, as 
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both a collective (an “us” versus “them” mentality) and a plurality; it involved 
a shared set of past traditions and customs, in the plural. By the Hellenistic 
period, however, Greek-ness had become more and more of an “intelligence” 
(or dianoia, to use Isocrates’ term).*! It involved the achievement and display 
of a certain level of cultural sophistication, an education commensurate with 
speaking koiné Greek and adopting tacit standards of dress, philosophy, reli- 
gious practice, diplomacy, and social convention. As such, it came to form an 
international-level “politics of prestige” (Prestigepolitik), an implied discourse 
on the subject of international Hellenism.*” 

Forms of the Greek verb hellénizein (“to Greek-ize” ) began to become impor- 
tant new buzzwords.*3 In the Zenon archive of papyri from third century 
Egypt, a camel-driver complains of not receiving regular payment, presumably 
because, as he states, “I am a barbarian,” and, “I do not know how to ‘Greek- 
ize’ /behave-and-speak-like-a-Greek (hellénizein).’3* In each of these instances, 
individuals of non-Greek descent or religion nevertheless recognized the pos- 
sibility of becoming more Greek-like, or closer to Greek identity, by learning a 
language and adopting a chosen set of customs. A common thread in these 
international processes existed in the growing equation of Greek-ness with 
“being civilized”— that is, moving beyond Greek ethnicity and a mere mastery 
of koiné Greek, and extending into notions of urbanity, high culture, and refined 
morality and ethics. The great third century scholar Eratosthenes (the same 
man who universalized other layers in mapping the world) even argued that it 
would perhaps be better to divide mankind into good and bad, rather than to 
use the old and overwrought Greek-barbarian dichotomy.®> 

Within such a context, non-Greeks with the will and the means to obtain 
Hellenic education (or paideia) and assume key Greek customs could gain 
recognition among intellectual and diplomatic circles for their prestigious level 
of culture. Terms along the lines of philhellene gained broader application for 
their ability to describe and link together ethnically Greek and non-Greek in 


Burstein points out, Herodotus’ categories are quite similar to those used by modern 
sociologists to define ethnicity—i.e., descent, commensality, and cult—cf. Nash (1996: 
25). 

31 See Isocrates, Panegyricus 50: “... the name Hellenes suggests no longer a tribe (genos) but 
an intelligence (dianoia), and the title Hellenes is applied rather to those who share our 
cultural education (paideusis) than to those who share a common blood (phusis).” See 
also Eckstein (2002: 848), who refers to Hellenicity as an “ethos not ethnos.” 

32  Onthe Hellenistic as a period of Prestigepolitik, see Zagdoun (1992) and Michels (2008). 

33. ~Eg.,2 Macc. 4.13 and Acts of the Apostles 6.1 and 9.29. Cf. Ogden (2002); Zacharia (2008a). 

34 P.Col. Zen. 66, 1.19, 21; cf. Walbank (1993: 115). 

35 Eratosthenes F 11 C in Hugo Berger, 1880. 
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behavior that was cultured, moderate, and beneficent to fellow Greeks, one’s 
fellow civilized world-citizens.3° Even kings and cities developed a language of 
“good-will” and “good-deeds” to emphasize the degree of shared community 
and civilized behavior (even if wars remained on the horizon).?” The practice 
of euergetism represents a well-documented phenomenon of the period, in 
which kings, cities, and prominent elites could all trade in the new coinage 
of prestige politics.3® An excellent example of the resulting ethos, of an inter- 
national collective, is the wide-ranging response and honorary relief effort 
directed towards Rhodes in the wake of a catastrophic earthquake in 227/6 BCE. 
Countless cities and almost every significant dynast at the time sent a contribu- 
tion,?9 in what has been categorized as an “unparalleled unanimity of action.”4° 
Note what Polybius remarks about this moment: “not only did they [the Rho- 
dians] receive most lavish gifts, but the donors themselves also felt that a favor 
was being conferred on them.” 

The extension and evolution of religious cults also played an important 
role in the forging of an ideal of international community. Most significant 
were the development of new, pan-Hellenic sanctuaries, with internationally 


36 ~—- Again, philhellene has its roots in the classical period—cf. Plato Rep. 5.470c, e. Xenophon 
(Ages. 7.1) has a revealing description of the concept: “... if it is honorable in one who is 
a Hellene to be a friend to the Hellenes, what other general has the world seen unwilling 
to take a city when he thought that it would be sacked, or who looked on victory in a war 
against Hellenes as a disaster?” 

37. See, among others, Ma (2003). 

38 On Hellenistic-era euergetism, see Veyne (1976); Gauthier (1985); Quass (1993); Van 
Minnen (2000). As Domingo Gygax (2016) has recently shown, the practice of euergetism 
does have its roots in the archaic and classical periods, and in Athens in particular; how- 
ever, it does not become a truly international phenomenon until the Hellenistic period. 

39 _ List of contributors: Antigonus Doson (large quantities of lead, pitch, and timber, 100,000 
medimnoi of grain, and 100 talents of silver); Seleucus 11 (timber, hair, and resin, 200,000 
medimnoi of grain, ten equipped quinqueremes, and exemption from Seleucid customs 
duties); Ptolemy 111 (large amounts of timber and other shipbuilding materials, 450 paid 
builders and masons, 1,000 talents of coined bronze, 300 talents of silver, 3,000 talents 
of bronze for the fallen Colossus, and over a million artabai of grain); Hiero 11 and Gelon 
of Syracuse (50 three-cubit catapults, 100 talents of silver, and exemption from custom 
duties); and similar gifts from Prusias, Mithridates 11, the dynasts Lysanias, Olympichus, 
and Limnaeus, and from cities “too numerous to mention.” See Polyb. 5.88. Cf. also Diod. 
26.8.1; Strabo 14.2.5; Pliny, HN 34.41. 

40 Berthold (2009: 50). Note that Berthold interprets this collective action as a sign of the 
great economic importance of Rhodes and the degree of damage done to the island. 
While this may be true, the contention here is that the form that such responses took was 
couched in a language and an increasingly shared ideal of international pan-Hellenism, 
even when competition and conflict remained a part of the equation. 
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recognized festivals and statuses of inviolability (or asylia).41 The language 
commemorating the newly minted festival of Soteria at Delphi (279 BCE) is an 
emblematic example. It summarizes well that the celebration would continu- 
ously serve as a 


... memorial of the deliverance of the Greeks and of the victory which 
was achieved over the barbarians, who marched against the sanctuary of 
Apollo, which is common to the Greeks, and who marched against the 
Greeks ...42 


Such designations of spaces and narratives of historical events thus came to 
emphasize shared worship and collective achievement, and as such, they rep- 
resented an important evolution out of earlier traditions of to Hellenikon. Now, 
Hellenicity was an even more wide-ranging and elastic concept. Groups once 
(and perhaps currently) seen as somehow non-Greek, including the Aetolians, 
Macedonians, or Carthaginians, could be said to act Greek and would them- 
selves go to lengths to demonstrate their Greek-ness.*3 Macedonian leadership, 
for example, could claim Hellenism on the basis of their language,** admission 
to pan-Hellenic cult, and even to mythic-heroic kinship.*° The end-result was 
that Hellenism itself was expanding as an international assemblage of politi- 
cal culture, from which individuals and groups of various backgrounds could 
selectively adapt and were doing so with greater frequency. 


41 _ E.g,, the sanctuary of Artemis Leucophyrene at Magnesia on the Maeander—cf. Syll.3557. 
For documented grants of asylia, see Rigsby (1996). 

42 Burstein no. 62 = I. Delphi 3.3.215, ll. 5-8. The “barbarians,” in this case, were Gallic tribes. 
For more on the sliding scale and associated rhetoric of assigning “Greek” and “barbarian,” 
see below. 

43. Cf. Hornblower (2008: 58), with references. On the complex subject of ancient Macedo- 
nian and Greek ethnicity (both consisting of numerous subgroups) and their interrela- 
tions, see Engels (2010). On the Carthaginians and contemporary Hellenism, see Tsirkin 
(2000); Manfredi (2003); Melliti (2006); Davies (2012). 

44 The discovery of a fourth-century BCE curse tablet at Pella has verified that Macedonian 
was a form of Northwest Greek—cf. Masson (1996); tablet first published in Bull. ép.1994, 
no. 413. See also Hatzopoulos (1998); Masson (1998). 

45 Dating as far back as the archaic period: Ps. Hesiod, Cat. of Women F7 (Merkelbach & West), 
on eponymous Makedon as son of Zeus and Thyia, daughter of Deucalion; Hellanikos, 
FGrH 4F74, on Makedon as son of Aeolus, brother of Dorus and Xythus; Hdt. 9.45, on 
Alexander 1’s claims to Greek descent; Hdt. 5.22, on his admission to the Olympic Games 
upon proving himself to be of Argive descent; and Isoc. Phil. 5.105-107, on Philip 11’s lin- 
eage from Heracles, and the founder of the Macedonian kingdom, Perdiccas, as coming 
from Argos. 
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At the same time, this evolving international ethos was not without its com- 
plexities. Greek-ness—while becoming the ultimate token of “civilization” and 
membership in a new, universal community—remained a contested label. The 
stakes were now even higher, especially when it came to collecting and retain- 
ing allied support. The same Macedonians mentioned above could also be 
deemed “common enemies of the Greeks” (as in the examples of Philip 1 
and Perseus),*® and alternate histories could be used to distance them from 
other mainland and Aegean Greeks. This converse side to prestige politics 
often emerged at times of conflict, when Macedonian kings, Carthage, or other 
groups were embroiled in wars with Greek poleis (or Rome).*” 

There was thus a sliding scale of Greek-ness, which reflected one’s socio- 
political standing on a local and regional as well as an international level and 
which had direct political uses and effects. The scale can be understood as mov- 
ing in the following direction: on the upper end, from an ethnic Greek acting 
Greek (in other words, in a “civilized” fashion), to a non-Greek acting Greek 
(and even at times achieving admission to Greek identity), and to a barbar- 
ian with Greek-like qualities (that is, displaying a potential for becoming more 
Greek). On the lower end, the spectrum moved from an ethnic Greek, or a 
non-Greek with claims to Greek-ness, acting barbaric, to a barbarian being bar- 
baric, which, as the Greeks saw it, meant acting in a brutal or crude manner. On 
this sliding scale, anyone could become part of the newly conceived oikoumené 
and its universalizing vision; however, gaining widespread acceptance was first 
necessary—and in some cases even vital (Rhodes, for one, could testify to this 
fact). 


Kinship Diplomacy: Building Bridges 


As a new space of international community thus evolved, another set of prac- 
tices blossomed as a means for creating and maintaining international ties of 
obligation and mutual interest. Modern scholars use the term kinship diplo- 
macy to describe these practices. Through the third and second centuries BCE, 


46 For Philip 11, see Demosthenes 14.3. For Perseus, see below. 

47 Alternate mythic genealogies for the Macedonians, including versions with an eponymous 
Makedon son of Lycaon, king of Emathia and a Pelasgian, survived into the second cen- 
tury cE—cf. Aelian N.A. 10.48; Ps. Apollodorus, Bibl. 3.81. For a discussion and a range of 
viewpoints regarding Carthaginian “barbarism,” see Dubuisson (1983); Thiel (1994/1954); 
Barcelo (1994); Franko (1994); Bunnens (1995); Devallet (1996); Krings (1998); Poinssote 
(2002); Prag (2006); Camous (2007); Syed (2007: 366 ff.); Brizzi (201); and Davies (2012). 
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kinship diplomacy became increasingly popular, mainly due to its ability to 
locate genealogical relationships in addition to bonds of Hellenic paideia (or 
language and culture). In this way, Hellenistic kinship diplomacy made a nod 
to older definitions of to Hellénikon, in which blood relations had defined “true” 
ethné, or tribes, within the greater category of “Greek.” Now, however, as the 
notion of Hellenicity had become something international and cosmopolitan, 
ties of blood became something to be “rediscovered.” The Hellenic oikoumené, 
in its universalism, required confirmation via the study of archives, the delving 
into mythic traditions and into “long-forgotten” legends. In an interesting twist, 
the deep past and the myriad versions of local and regional folklore could now 
confirm the existence of a new world and its ideal of global pan-Hellenism. 

Poleis established and enlarged webs of interrelationships based on shared 
legendary bloodlines (or syngeneia), linkages by ancient marriage or guest- 
friendship (or oikeiotés), or recent avowals of communal spirit (or philia).4® 
The institution of syngeneia continued to bring together bloodlines, cults, and 
customs between cities, at first between a “mother-city” (or metropolis) and its 
colonies, and then between poleis of any documented “brotherhood.”*9 Syn- 
geneia was thus secured and expanded via approved and documented points 
of shared parentage, whether “real’—that is, by colonization and generations 
of intermarriage—or “determined,” after much genealogical digging. The dif- 
ference between the two, recognizable today, was of no significance to the 
milieu of the Hellenistic international community. Kinship bonds could also 
involve mythic-heroic ties of guest-friendship (or xenia), which could establish 
alignment between cities (oikeiotés) or could strengthen other claims to shared 
parentage. Claims of all types, once recognized by all parties, were taken very 
seriously and, far from being empty rhetoric, had a genuine political impact. 
Indeed, they occurred with greater frequency and had a greater impact than 
was true in earlier periods. 

By (re-)constructing such bonds, the conceptual sphere of Hellenism could 
be and was increasingly magnified to include formerly “barbaric” hinterlands: 
regions once beyond the realm of close political and social interaction, but 
now entering into the networks of civic and “civilized” relations.5° Through 


48 On the distinctions between syngeneia, oikeiotés, and philia, see the discussions in Lévy 
(1995); Will (1995); Curty (1995: 215 ff.; 2005: passim); and Battistoni (2010: Ch. 3). 

49 Inrecent decades, much attention has been paid to this subject—cf. Curty (1995, 2005); 
Will (1995); Jones (1999); Liicke (2000); and in relation to Rome, Elwyn (1993); Erskine 
(2001); Battistoni (2009). On the roots of kinship diplomacy in the classical period, see 
Patterson (2010) and Osmers (2013). 

50 See the discussion in Hornblower (2008), with examples. Strabo provides an anecdote that 
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mythic-heroic reconstruction, newly encountered groups could literally be “re- 
entered” into the oikoumené of which they were always “fated” to be a part. 

In the case of philia, the relationship, at least initially, involved a mutual 
agreement of amicable alignment, accompanied in important instances by 
written clauses and the understanding that each party would provide aid to 
the other when requested and to the extent possible.5! Friendship could fade— 
that is, go un-renewed (and this could be dangerous for the lesser power)—but 
the blatant default on this or any other diplomatic alignment was the grounds 
for vengeful retribution, wrought by newly collected earthly enemies, as well 
as by gods who would guarantee victory. For these reasons, a document pub- 
lished on stone in a city sanctuary or public place, testifying to the evidence 
for any form of friendly links with another group (especially a rising power) 
would accomplish a number of goals. It could intimidate local rivals, enhance 
prestige and rally surrounding communities, stand as possible leverage against 
others interested in moving into the region, and influence a new hegemon to 
be more lenient in punishments and adjudications.*? All political actors in this 
budding international community were thus concerned with utilizing these 
new norms of kinship diplomacy in order to gain greater regional and wider 
acceptance. 


epitomizes the process well: he describes two Thessalians (themselves once of non-Greek 
lineage) in Alexander’s (Macedonian) army setting out to prove that the peoples of Arme- 
nia and Media are in fact related to the Thessalians—11.14.12. Again, this is an updated 
version of an earlier Greek tradition of linking newly encountered peoples to Greek civi- 
lization via mythological figures—cf. Bickerman (1952). 

51 Gruen (1984: 54ff.) sees these agreements as mainly informal; however, inscriptional 
evidence testifies to more hierarchically organized and formalized aspects of interstate 
philia. On such obligations in relation to and by comparison with symmachic agreements, 
see Lévy (1995). See also the discussion in Battistoni (2009: g1ff.), who cites the example 
of an inscription from Alabanda (= BCH 10 (1886) pp. 299-306), which documented three 
embassies, two to Rome and one to a king, the first seeking a symmachia with Rome, but 
only assured philian kai oikeiotéta (Il. u—13, 15). 

52 Cf. Curty (1995); Jones (1999). Examples with a political/diplomatic bent include SEG 
38.1476 (ca. 205 BCE, Kytinion appeals to Xanthus for financial aid on the basis of shared 
Dorian kinship); OGIS 746 (197 BCE, Xanthus commemorates visit of Antiochus and sanc- 
tification of the city to Apollo, Leto, and Artemis on account of their kinship); Curty no. 9 
= BCH 14 (1890) no. 11 = JG vii.4130 (after 171BCE, Larissa in Thessaly arbitrates a Boeotian 
dispute, sending three judges to Acraiphia on the basis of syngeneia); Curty no. 5 = Robert, 
Documents pp. 78-90 (second century BCE, from Aigeai in Cilicia, renewing goodwill and 
syngeneia, as outlined with Argos and researched by citizen Pb. Anteius Antiochus); Syll.4 
683 = Ager no. 159 = Curty no. 6 (ca. 140/138 BCE, from Olympia recording arbitration of a 
land dispute between Messene and the Lacedaemonians, deferred by the Roman Senate 
to Miletus and decided in favor of Messene, whose case was supported by syngeneia). 
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As with the universalizing dream of Zeno, a good deal of kinship diplo- 
macy found its roots in the figure of Alexander. Greater authority and prestige 
were to be gained, not only in claiming lineage from the great conqueror him- 
self, but also from a similar combination of Greek and, importantly, Trojan 
ancestry. Alexander had claimed to be a world king, greater than any Persian 
King of Kings, a Greek Heraclid with links to Trojan blood via Neoptolemus, 
father of Andromache’s children. In the third-century BCE poem, the Alexan- 
dra, Alexander was named descendant of Aeacus (son of Zeus and Europa, and 
also ancestor of Achilles) and of Dardanus (also ancestor of Trojan King Priam). 
By combining the bloodlines of conqueror and conquered at Troy, Alexander 
is even pre-figured in the Alexandra as a beginning to an end in the conflicts 
between West and East (v. 1435-1445). This pedigree, combining the mythic 
aspects of what before had been constructed as East and West, Europe and Asia, 
thus allowed older, fifth century doctrines to transform into the newly evolving 
globalizing discourse. And at the same time, such a narrative set the stage for 
the position of Troy, the Trojan heroes, and the Trojan-war heroes as collectively 
fundamental to the reframing of a pan-Hellenic oikoumené. 

Kinship diplomacy, especially in the form attached to the Trojan War, could 
thus extend networks and alliances far across the Mediterranean, in and be- 
tween both western and eastern ends (as in the case of Hegesias). Rome was 
organically included in this newly interwoven vision of the world. Overtures 
of syngeneia involving Rome's Trojan past became a particular focus during 
the early part of the second century, as the cities of the Troad began to doc- 
ument their relations with Rome on stone. At the time, these cities were play- 
ing a greater role in and were showing greater concerns about contributing to 
Rome's interactions with (and eventual counter to) King Antiochus 111. Poleis 
such as Lampsacus, Smyrna, and Alexandria Troas turned to kinship diplo- 
macy as a useful means of forging diplomatic alignments with Rome against 
the shadow of the Seleucid king. Such diplomacy was already common to both 
ends of this very Hellenistic-globalizing equation: the cities of Asia Minor and 
the Romans alike had long histories of connecting with others via syncretiz- 
ing and mythographic processes, identifying and strengthening links to inter- 
national Hellenism. Again, the mythic-heroic origins of a city did more than 
construct symbolic demonstrations of cultural identity; they represented and 
were part of the process of solidifying the religious/sacred foundations of polit- 
ical networks, alliances, and alignments across distances and interstate bound- 
aries. 

For Rome, the versions of the myths with which the cities of Asia Minor 
found links during the second century belonged to a set of traditions that 
had been in negotiation with the communities of Italy and Sicily since at 
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least the late fourth to early third centuries, if not earlier.5? These legends had 
already connected Rome with wider Greek worlds (for both positive and neg- 
ative political effect) via Aeneas and the Aeneadae, who were then grafted 
onto other traditions (for example, Romulus and Remus or Rhea Silvia).5* 
Such linkages gained further traction as Rome expanded into Campania and 
first interacted with Alexander the Molossian, with Greeks and Romans alike 
adapting the long-held colonial tradition of finding links in myth to newly 
encountered regions.®° As they did, various groups on both sides had accepted 
some versions, rejected others, and devised new ones of their own, with a 
particular focus on the ancient heroes of the Trojan-war era, Greek and Tro- 
jan figures alike intertwined.5® Rome's Trojan or Achaean roots were thus 


53 Examples from Sicily and the west, in relation to Rome, include the Mamertines in 
264BCE, the Segestans from the mid-third century onward, (possibly) Saguntum in 
220 BCE, the Capuans in 2 BCE, Centuripe in Sicily, via syngeneia with Lanuvium, at some 
point during the second century—see discussions and citations in Elwyn (1993); Battistoni 
(2010). There is also some evidence that these myths came to apply on the personal/indi- 
vidual level as well as the international—e.g., the pinax of Fabius Pictor, cf. Battistoni 
(2010: 161-164). Two other inscriptions (though of unclear date) illustrate this practice: (1) 
an epitaph from Rome, wherein a wine merchant invokes his Trojan birthplace as match- 
ing that of Rome = Zarker (1958: no. 59); and (2) a votive to Zeus Litaios in Asia Minor 
(Iznik-Nicaea) by a banker with the interesting name of Gaius Hostilius Ascanius = BCH 24 
(1900), p. 389. Cf. Battistoni (2010: 109-111). 

54 Cf. Forte (1972); Gruen (1992); Erskine (2001); Casali (2010). For an overview, see Galinsky 
(1969; 1992); Wiseman (1995); Battistoni (2010: 15-35). In the fifth century, Hellanicus may 
have attributed the founding of Rome to Aeneas and Odysseus, if he was indeed Diony- 
sius’ source (at Dion. Ant. Rom. 1.72.2 = FGrH 1.41). Fifth-century statuettes from Veii and 
a mid-fifth century Etruscan scarab (de Luynes collection no. 276, Paris) repeat the scene 
of a young man carrying an old one, possibly indicating Etruscan origins or knowledge 
of some form of the Aeneas legend. In addition, fifth-century vases, also from Veii, show 
scenes that could be identified as showing the duel between Aeneas and Turnus. For all 
of these, see Gabba (1987: catalogue on p. 18). In the fourth century, Alcimus was said to 
have attributed Rome’s foundation to the great-grandson of Aeneas (Festus 362.35 ff. L), 
while Aristotle apparently believed Achaeans returning from Troy established the city 
(Dion. Ant. Rom. 1.72.3—4). In the third century, Xenagoras purportedly wrote of Odysseus’ 
sons, Antias, Ardeas, and Rhomaios, as the possible founders of Antium, Ardea, and Rome, 
thereby cutting out Aeneas (Dion. Ant. Rom. 1.72.5). Nevertheless, Timaeus, at least from 
the criticisms he received from Polybius, considered Rome’s Trojan origins as a given, even 
if he was in some way wrong to connect them with the October Horse festival (FGrH 3.566 
T36). See discussion and additional sources mentioned in Erskine (2001: 23 ff.), who notes 
that our surviving literary sources are heavily affected/influenced by the Augustan age, 
though with deep Hellenistic origins. 

55 As well-established by Bickerman (1952). 

56 See Erskine (2001: all, but esp. 7ff.), who astutely deconstructs and nuances the previous 
modern tendency to oversimplify and assume (based on classical Athenian associations 
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a direct reflection of her citizens’ increasingly eclectic involvements with the 
wider Hellenistic world. 

As the third and second centuries progressed, the prominent publications 
of envoys making petitions to Rome on the basis of, or simply seeking after 
combinations of philia, syngeneia, or oikeioteés testify to the ongoing value of 
kinship diplomacy in building a vision of international community.5” Even if 
certain claims to kinship with Rome went ignored,°® the fact that cities chose 
to document these embassies is itself telling. Not only did such behavior fit 
with contemporary patterns, thereby incorporating Rome into regional poli- 
tics via international norms, but it also reflected the significance of publicly 
announced interstate connections. In turn, and perhaps most importantly, 
such kinship, friendship, and ultimately pan-Hellenic based ideals influenced 
Roman decision-making and played a role in the presentation of Rome’s place 
in the world. The envoy Hegesias, mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, 
was merely one piece in the vast new puzzle of global affairs. As in Hegesias’ 
story, however, the presence of Rome was not as straightforward in its transla- 
tion into the pan-Hellenic mold. 


Roman Identity and Global Hellenism 


First and foremost, it must be made clear that Roman actors did not encounter 
the “Hellenic world” de novo during the third and second centuries BCE. In- 
stead, Rome—abstractly speaking—held a longstanding and complex history 
of cultural and political interaction with Hellenicity. This history traces as far 
back as the Bronze Age, with Mycenaean trade, and it extended into the era 
of the earliest archaic poleis established in the colonies of Magna Graecia and 
Sicily. Other Italic peoples, who would eventually be brought into the Roman 


of Trojans with Persians—cf. p. 83 ff.), that Trojan identity was directly equated with being 
non-Greek or barbarian. 

57 Eg, IG xi. 4.756, an inscription from Delos recording a renewal of oikeiotés kai philia in 
the early second century BCE. On the date and significance of the inscription, see Elwyn 
(1993: 274), with citations; also Erskine (1997a); Battistoni (2010: 94-96). See also Polyb. 
22.5.3 (188 BCE), on Lycian claims based on oikeiotéta (and with supporting envoys sent 
from Ilium). See Jones (1999: 70-71); Erskine (2001: 176-178); and Battistoni (2009: 87-89; 
2010: 165-186), for discussion of the episode, along with later inscriptional evidence of 
recognized syngeneia between Rome and Lycia. 

58 Insome examples, there is no definitive evidence from the surviving inscriptions whether 
Rome gave immediate replies to kinship diplomatic requests, either in the positive or in 
the negative. 
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sphere, also conquered and commingled with these Greek communities prior 
to and even following Roman domination. Neapolis, for example, on becom- 
ing a Roman municipium in the first century BCE, nevertheless retained its 
Greek institutions,5° and Pompeii, an Oscan-Greek city with centuries of Cam- 
panian Samnite control, maintained its distinct local flavor after Roman influ- 
ence reached the town during the First Punic War.®° Such examples reveal 
the intricate and numerous points of intersection between groups positioned 
around Rome, as well as their political affiliations and cultural identities. What 
is most important to note here, however, is that Hellenicity itself was entering a 
new phase of development and even self-awareness when Rome's international 
prominence was on the rise. Neither set of trends directly caused the other. 
They occurred in tandem, each one affecting the other: experienced, universal, 
and Hellenic cartographies envisioned the oikoumené (and its Great Sea) as an 
integrated entity, while Rome’s growing authority was not only framed by these 
visions, but was also encouraging and reshaping them. 

Roman actors were thus in the process of positioning their res publica as a 
legitimate Hellenistic power, using pan-Hellenic concepts to put common ene- 
mies on a par with barbarians, to punish unjust action with swift, even brutal 
response, to arbitrate disputes, rewrite constitutions, and replace monumen- 
tal statues with their own image.®! Hellenism was part and parcel of a growing 
international normative framework, and in this context, Romans sought after 
and negotiated key indicators of “civilized” cultural refinement and political 
legitimacy.®* Leading aristocrats, whose positions at home became increas- 


59 Cf. de Martino (1952: 335); and Sherk (1970: 29-32) for epigraphic evidence. 

60 See the overview in Richardson (1988: 3-9). 

61 Agood example of the latter is Aemilius Paullus’ replacement of a statue of Macedonian 
king Perseus with one of his own. Cf. Polyb. 30.10.2; Livy 45.27.7; Plut. Aem. Paull. 28.2. 

62 Prominent examples include: Aemilius Paullus: Livy 45.8.1-7; cf. Val. Max. 5.1.8 (for his 
fluency in Greek when addressing Perseus); Livy 45.32.8—11 (on organizing Greek games— 
better than any Greek!—at Amphipolis); see also Plut. Aem. Paull. 6.4—-5; Cic. Rep. 1.36 
(on procuring an early education in Greek—language and culture—for his sons). Scipio 
Aemilianus: Polyb. 31.23.3-31.25.1, also noting, at 31.24.6ff.,, that teachers of Greek learn- 
ing flocked to Rome in the era after Pydna; also on Scipio—cf. Vell. Pat. 1.13.3. Tiberius 
Gracchus: Cic. Brutus 79 (for his refined speech to the Rhodians in the 160s). Other exam- 
ples include P. Crassus Mucianus (cos. 131BCE), familiar with five dialects of Greek and 
able to address people in Asia Minor in all five—Quint. Inst. Orat. 1.2.50; Val. Max. 8.7.6; 
Q. Catulus—Cic. De Orat. 2.28; L. Crassus—Cic. De Orat. 2.2; M. Aemilius Lepidus Porcina, 
in whose speeches Cicero (Brut. 95 ff.) apparently found characteristics of Greek rhetoric; 
and A. Postumius (cos. 151BCE), enthusiastic student of Greek language and culture— 
perhaps exceedingly and grandiloquently so, to judge by Cato the Elder’s and Polybius’ 
mocking of him (cf. Polyb. 39.1)! 
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ingly linked to events on a wider international stage, deployed an international 
rhetoric of liberation for “all the Greeks”—a language that had already been 
developed in interactions with Hellenic communities in southern Italy, Sicily, 
and southern France and Spain.® 

As early as the fourth century BCE, Heracleides Ponticus could thus think 
of Rome as a Greek polis, and his audiences equated Rome with a civilized, 
political unit operating in the international system.®+ By the third century, 
Eratosthenes could argue that Romans, with their unique developments on 
the polis model, were wrongly labeled barbarian, because of their admirable 
system of government.® That this equation also reflected a lengthy history 
of interconnectivity with a larger Mediterranean-“Greek” world, that Romans 
had and were in the process of developing their own brand of Hellenism, was 
taken for granted.®° By the second century, Polybius represented Rome using 
the language of international political philosophy, and he analyzed its politeia 
by comparison to and in contrast with contemporary Hellenic constitutions, 
thereby bringing Rome into the intellectual tradition of evaluating different 
“Greek” political systems.®’ That he did so with success (though with a degree 
of misunderstanding), as he did for poleis like Sparta, Carthage, or Crete, points 
to an ongoing process, whereby uniquely Roman conventions were becoming 
melded onto and transformed by, and yet by the same token were redefining 
previous traditions of, the Hellenistic polis-system across local, regional, and 
supra-regional networks.®* 


63. See Petrocheilos (1974) and Gruen (1984: Ch. 7). Note that the modern terms philhellene 
and philhellenism were coined to describe and interpret such Roman self-fashioning; how- 
ever, the term does have its origins in nineteenth- and twentieth-century nationalist and 
imperializing sentiments, in translating the ancient Greek word, philhellén. On these ori- 
gins, see, among others, Marchand (2003) and Miliori (2009). 

64 — Plut. Camillus 22, quoting Heracleides. 

65 Strabo 1.4.9, quoting Eratosthenes. Aristotle had earlier discussed the “mixed” politeia of 
Carthage, with some admiration—cf. Pol. 1272b24-1273b25. 

66 See, for example, the articles in Zanker, ed. (1976) and the discussion of the complex 
exchanges between Greek cultural norms and Roman mos maiorum in Gehrke (1994). Note 
that Gehrke also highlights the second century BCE as an important moment of transition 
in the dynamic between “Greek” and “Roman” identities. 

67 Polyb. 6; Champion (2004: 99); see also below, in chapter four. Note that earlier compo- 
sitions, in Greek, of annals of Roman history—e.g., Fabius Pictor, L. Cincius Alimentus, 
and a generation or so later, C. Acilius and A. Postumius Albinus—can also be seen in this 
vein. 

68 See discussion in North (1990); note in Mellor (2008: 100). For Polybius’ misunderstand- 
ings regarding Sparta, cf. Walbank (1990: 145); for the explanation that these misconcep- 
tions were the product of Polybius’ overarching views regarding the subject and purpose 
of his Histories, see id. (1990: 153 ff.). 
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Nevertheless—and somewhat in line with contemporary processes—the 
Romans also continued to be deemed barbaroi. The Roman playwright Plau- 
tus even cracked jokes about this fact, and the topic was still mentioned into 
the first centuries BCE—CE.®? Roman Hellenism and barbarism were thus equal 
possibilities. In some ways, this duality paralleled trends found elsewhere in the 
Hellenistic world, according to which Macedonians, Aetolians, or Carthagini- 
ans could be “otherized” as non-Greek adversaries. Acceptance for Romans 
into to Hellenikon was couched, at least in part, in terms of acquiring a level 
of “civilization”: language, cultural styling, or shared cult, as well as collective 
recognition under the bonds of kinship diplomacy. 

Something more, however, was in play. Another undercurrent of thought, 
coming from Rome, continued to assert—despite all other ongoing assertions 
of pan-Hellenism—that Roman identity was unique, even superior to Hellenic- 
ity (the speeches of Cato the Elder exemplify this way of thinking). To extend 
Roman “Hellenism” all the way, and to find an example of a Roman elite will- 
ingly considering or allowing himself to be called hellenistés, seems to have 
been out of the question. What do survive in Latin are the terms Graeculus (‘lit- 
tle Greek”) and semi-graecus (“half-breed, half-Greek”), which are not used as 
labels of honor or endearment.” In both Greek and Latin, various phrases were 
preferred for associating Romans with Greek acculturation rather than com- 
plete Hellenic identity.” Some of these include: Hellenikés paideias kai logon 
... erastés (“a lover of Hellenic learning and letters”);’? phoneén te kai dialekton 
Helleni (“a Greek, in voice and language”);’3 and Graecis litteris studuit/eruditus 
(“a learned man [who] has applied himself to Greek letters”). 


69 - Plaut. Asin. u, Capt. 492, 884, Miles 211, Most. 828. In Trin. 19, Plautus tells his audience 
that he has translated Philemo’s Greek play into Latin, a.k.a. “barbarian’—Philemo scripsit; 
Plautus vortit barbare. For later references, see Champion (2000). For Polybius’ perspec- 
tive on this front, see below in chapters four and five. Note that Strabo, in the first century, 
laments what he calls the “barbarization’” (i-e., Romanization and de-Hellenization) of 
Magna Graecia—6.1.3. 

70 ~~ Graeculus: e.g., Cic. Sest. 10, De Orat. 1.47, 1.102, 1.221, Pis. 70, Phil. 13.33, Red. Sen. 14; Juv. 
Sat. 3.78. Semi-graecus: Suet. De Gramm. 1 (used in reference to Livius Andronicus and 
Ennius). 

71 Note that Roman use of Greek is often highlighted as acquired—as a non-native language. 
On the range of Roman proficiency in Greek, see Boyancé (1956); and Adams (2003), with 
examples. 

72 Said of M. Claudius Marcellus, conqueror of Syracuse: Plut. Marc. 1.2. 

73 ~Plut. Flam. 5.5. 

74 The first said of C. Sulpicius Gallus: Cic. Brut. 78; the second, of the younger Tiberius Grac- 
chus: Cic. Brut. 104. 
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Such an odd juxtaposition—on the one hand, of full participation in the 
contemporary ethos of internationalism and its vision of universal civilization, 
and on the other hand, of aloofness from Hellenicity—held some important 
implications. It allowed Roman elites, and, by extension, the Roman res pub- 
lica, to be accepted and recognized as part of the international community. 
At the same time, however, it positioned Romans in a new space, one that 
moved toward a redefinition of contemporary thinking. Such redefinition took 
place in a middle ground afforded by the misalignments between “Roman” and 
“Greek” frames—especially in terms of defining statehood, international politi- 
cal authority, and the populus Romanus (“Roman people”).” In the end, “Rome” 
was to transcend and fulfill the initial dream of Zeno and its remapping of the 
oikoumené. At the same time, as Roman identity claimed to learn from Hel- 
lenicity, it ultimately redefined and subsumed it. 

A great example of the processes by which such transformation took place 
can be found in the renowned figure of Titus Flamininus—the same consul 
with whom Hegesias had found an audience. Flamininus’ announcement of 
“freedom for the Greeks” in 196 BCE was eagerly celebrated across the Greek 
mainland with a full range of typical Hellenistic honors, which lauded him as 
“savior and benefactor” and commemorated his “excellence and beneficence” 
with statues and even games.’® Accordingly, Flaminius achieved an interna- 
tional standing on par with that of a Hellenistic king.”” What is perhaps most 
intriguing here is the copy of a letter that Flamininus sent at the time to the city 
of Chyretiae—a letter that has been preserved in an inscription published by 
the Chyretiaeans.’* In this letter, upon first glance, Flamininus’ choice of words 
and sentence structure reveal a deft command of contemporary koiné Greek 
idiom. His prose is arranged carefully, in balanced phrases, and it even contains 
the occasional regal stylistic flourishes.”? Flamininus begins with an abbrevi- 


75 On the use of Richard White’s concept of middle ground, see the introduction. See also 
Gotter (2008), who, although not making explicit use of middle ground, likewise identi- 
fies the second century BCE as an important moment in which the meeting of disparate 
points of view created fertile ground for new modes of thought. 

76 ~~ Cf. Plut. Flam. 16-17; and the selection of inscriptions in Sherk (1984: no. 6): examples from 
Chalcis (JG x11 9.931), Corinth (SEG xx11 214), Gytheium (Syll.3 592), Eretria (IG x11 9.233), 
Delphi (Sy/.3 616), Scotussa in Thessaly (SEG xx111 412), and Argos (SEG xx11 266 1. 13-14). 
See also Gruen (1984: 167). 

77. See chapter two. 

78 Letter to Chyretiae (197-4 BCE): Sherk (1984: no. 4) = Syll.3593 = RDGE 33 = B-D? 36; cf. 
Livy 31.41.5, 34.48.2. 

79 See Armstrong and Walsh (1986), who argue that Flamininus played a key role in the com- 
position of the letter and the subsequent Isthmian Proclamation. 
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ated form of a typical diplomatic opener, referencing and establishing a solid 
record and an ongoing exchange of interstate goodwill. At the same time, he 
adjusts the standard royal “we” to denote himself personally, alongside and as 
a representative of the populus Romanus, or Roman people: 


Just as in all other matters, we have made clear the favorable policy (pro- 
hairesin) both I and the Roman demos have toward you in general ... (dL. 2- 


4)®° 


Now compare the words of Antiochus 111, in approving pan-Hellenic games at 
Magnesia on the Maeander (ca. 205 BCE): 


Since we [= as king] have had from the beginning the kindliest feeling for 
your people, because of the goodwill that you have shown on all occa- 
sions to us and to our dealings, and since we are anxious to make clear 
our [kingly] favorable policy (prohairesin) ...3! 


Similar normative diplomatic language emerges in an interchange between 
mutual favor, policy, and hierarchical interest emphasized in Antiochus’ ap- 
pointment of a chief-priest at Daphne (189 BCE): 


... since he ... has zealously given many great demonstrations of his pol- 
icy (Aaireseos) toward us and our affairs, and he has spared neither his life 
nor his property in our [kingly] interest ...82 


A generation later, when Eumenes 11 accepted honors from the Ionian League 
(167-6 BCE), the interdependencies of “favorable policy” continue, but Eume- 
nes goes on to emphasize their personal nature, switching to “I” in a manner 
evocative of the practice first introduced by Roman elites (like Flamininus 
above): 


.. determining to be zealous and ambitious in what concerned the 
League, consistent with my father’s favorable policy (prohairesei), I [per- 
sonally] had made clear on many occasions my attitude ...83 


80 From the translation in Sherk (1984: no. 4). 

81 RC31.16-21. 

82 RC 44.1-5. See also RC 36.25-27 (Antiochus 111, 204 BCE) and 32.15—20 (Antiochus, son of 
Antiochus 111). Compare with similar language in RC 14.11-14 (Ptolemy 1, ca. 262-1BCE), 
22.14-17 (Seleucus II, ca. 246BCE), 45.4—7 (Seleucus Iv, 186 BCE). 

83. RC52.14-17. Elsewhere, Eumenes 11 makes a similarly pointed distinction, even switching 
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Flamininus’ example thus reveals a genuine awareness and subtlety not only 
with the Greek language, but also with current Hellenistic diplomatic rhetoric, 
with the ability, as a non-Greek actor, to transform elements of standard prac- 
tice.64 On the one hand, Flamininus shows sensitivity to contemporaneous 
statements coming from the Aetolians, who were claiming that the Romans 
had merely replaced the Macedonians as “tyrants” of Greece.®> Later in the 
letter, Flamininus even directs a diplomatic slap at, and a pan-Hellenic counter- 
claim against, the “barbaric” Aetolians. Here is his statement: “not even in such 
matters as this can persons, who are themselves not accustomed to act by the 
highest standards of behavior, find any opportunity to slander us [Romans | 
.... 86 The consul is apparently well-versed in the contemporary rhetoric of pan- 
Hellenism (and its “barbaric” counterpoint), not to mention its force in inter- 
national diplomacy. 

On the other hand, Flamininus makes sure to clarify his use of “we” as con- 
stituting himself and the Roman people. Such a distinction emphasizes that 
Flamininus, though operating on a plane analogous to that of a king, was not 
in fact a monarch; instead, he was a representative of a collective, the popu- 
lus Romanus.®’ Later in the letter, Flamininus also uses an odd word, folded 
into what is otherwise a quintessentially Hellenistic document of diplomacy. A 
specific, less technical, and unusual term in Greek—enkriseon (I. 17)—is used 
personally recorded judgments” regarding Chyretiaean 
property holdings. Such a move accomplished a number of things. First, it did 


r& 


to refer to Flamininus 


not go so far as to claim formal status as a ruling or decree, which either would 
have involved an invitation to arbitrate as a third-party (this does not seem to 
have been the case, given what is known of such practices), or would have come 
from on-high and uninvited. In the latter case, Flamininus would have indeed 
been acting like a (tyrant!) king, and he could have run the danger of proving 
the Aetolians correct. At the same time, a formal ruling would have necessi- 


between the royal “we” and the personal “I”: e.g., in his grant of polis status to Tyriaion, in 
an inscription from Phrygia Paroreios. See Jonnes and Ricl (1997). 

84 Compare Walsh (1996), attributing to Flamininus ‘discovery’ of the use (and usefulness) 
of a discourse of Greek eleutheria. 

85 See also accusations alleged for the same time, that Romans were tyrants over Sicily and 
southern Italy: Livy 31.29 (in the words of a Macedonian speaker); Polyb. 24.13.4 (in the 
words of Achaean statesman, Philopoemen). Cf. Champion (2000: 434-435, Nn. 34). 

86 __ Letter to Chyretiae, 1. 6-8. Compare Livy 34.49.3-7, the Latin text actually naming the 
Aetolians and stating, ut omnes scirent utrum Romanis an Aetolis mentiri mos esset, qui 
male commissam libertatem populo Romano sermonibus distulerint et mutatos pro Mace- 
donibus Romanos dominos. Sed illis nec quid dicerent nec quid facerent umquam pensi 
fuisse. 


87. For more on this subject, see the discussion in the following chapter. 
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tated approval from the Roman Senate—which would again have taken place 
only in the setting of third-party intervention. Flamininus was thus careful to 
emphasize that his decisions regarding territory and property were merely “rec- 
ommendations.” He was not a Hellenistic king (even if he knew how to speak 
like one). 

The unusual choice of enkriseon on its exterior also avoided embarrass- 
ing the local generals (or tagoi) in the area, whose appointment Flamininus 
had just overseen. The community and its leadership were granted their local 
autonomy. At the same time, the move positioned Rome (and Flamininus as its 
representative) in a new and uniquely superior way. To begin with, any future 
attempts to undermine Flamininus’ recommendations would be undermined 
by the public knowledge that written documents and precedent were avail- 
able for reference.88 In addition, Flamininus’ rhetorical flourishes made it all 
too clear that the Chyretiaeans were the recipients of Roman benefaction: as 
such, Chyretiae was beholden to Rome ina way that was analogous to, but went 
further than, contemporary norms of euergetism. As will be seen, Roman per- 
ceptions of the “greater-ness” of the Roman res publica entailed a much more 
absolute framing of friendship and alliance between international actors.®? 


88 As will be seen in the following chapter, such written records and precedents were impor- 
tant for all future decisions in third-party diplomacy (e.g., arbitrations over rightful own- 
ership of land/property). 

89 In rhetorical conception, then, Flamininus’ letter to Chyretiae parallels what is known 
of his Isthmian Proclamation of “Greek freedom” (in 196 BCE) from historical accounts: 
Polyb. 18.46.1-15; Liv. 33.32.1-33.8; Val. Max. 4.8.5; Plut. Phil. 15.2, Flam. 10.3-12.1, Mor. 197B; 
App. Mac. 9.4. Both the letter to Chyretiae and the Proclamation opened with assertions of 
Rome's strong record of honorable action and ended with flourished gestures of goodwill, 
“returning” possessions gained by Rome as the fruits of war. Note that debate regarding 
the Isthmian Proclamation, and Roman interactions with the contemporary Greek con- 
ceptions of eleutheria and autonomia, has a long history and it continues apace—see 
most recently Dmitriev (2011). Dmitriev contributes a thought-provoking analysis of the 
longer-term chronological developments in these conceptions, from their application to 
specific cases in the classical era to more general guarantees in the Diadochic period, 
before their re-application, in broad, pan-Hellenic fashion, by great powers seeking to 
win over or dominate poleis/Leagues. In this sense, Flamininus represents an example 
par excellence of Romans engaging with contemporary forms of international political 
legitimacy. However—and this is not directly addressed in this manner by Dmitriev— 
the Romans possessed their own definitions of /ibertas, definitions that centered upon 
access to political participation, defined by specific legal and ethical mores. “Freedom” 
for Romans was not some universal, natural right—it was, rather, something granted as 
an honor or reward, or was earned and maintained through proper behavior—see Wal- 
lace (2009). It is for this reason that Berlin (1958) distinguished between “positive” and 
“negative” iterations of Roman announcements of Greek freedom: either granting rights 
to self-rule or simply removing an enemy threat to such rule—both involving modes of 
Roman control. 
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This point brings us back to the story of Hegesias. For while this man’s 
accomplishments embody so many of the (potentially exciting) new trends of 
the third and second centuries BCE, his meeting with Flamininus came at an 
important and ultimately transformative crossroads. On the one hand, Hege- 
sias’ travels manifest contemporary visions of the oikoumené as an experienced 
whole: a universal entity collecting all peoples and histories into a realiza- 
tion of global civilization. As such, his diplomatic activities are a perfect set 
piece in the practice of mythic kinship (and the Trojan story in particular) as 
an expression of political and cultural affinity within a newly conceptualized 
international community. Establishing such affinity was crucial to all actors at 
the time, not only to achieve inclusion in important international treaties, but 
also to gain and maintain legitimacy among others. 

On the other hand, Hegesias’ accomplishments came at a point that embod- 
ied ground-shifting change. Hegesias may or may not have identified the 
moment as such. Even if he did recognize it, he would not have fully under- 
stood its fullest implications (as will be seen in the following chapters). Hege- 
sias and his contemporaries may have had an impression that interacting with 
“Rome” was in some details a bit different. Flamininus used an odd word or 
two in his diplomatic missives, and the procedures for official business with 
the Roman res publica involved an unusual juggling-act of communicating 
between a kingly seeming, but not monarchic, consul, as well as other mag- 
istrates and a council of elders. For all intents and purposes, “Rome” seemed 
Hellenic enough, and most Hellenistic “Greeks” would have thought that the 
Romans would perhaps learn to become “better” Greeks. Others may even have 
found the oddities a refreshing antidote to the entanglements of contempo- 
rary international politics: a productive alternative to working with “tyrant” 
dynasts. However, what Hegesias and his contemporaries did not (and perhaps 
could not) understand was the vast import of these seemingly small misalign- 
ments between “Hellenic” and “Roman.” Polybius, writing about a generation 
after Hegesias, appears to have understood at least part of the picture,9° but 
even he did not grasp it all, and his call to the Hellenic community to take note 
speaks volumes to the existence of ongoing confusion. 

As is evident much, much later, the moment that the paths of Hegesias and 
Flamininus met was one among many such encounters that would reshape 
the original dream of Zeno. This is not because Flamininus had defeated King 
Philip v of Macedon: such decisive victories and stories of military capability 
had happened before in the Hellenistic world, and Rome was by no means set 


go _—_— See chapter four. 
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on an inevitable, monolithic course toward conquest and annexation. Instead, 
this example resounded because of the ways in which it (as with many other 
meetings with “Rome”) shifted contemporary ways of thinking, and with the 
transformation, moved the very definition of international power in a new 
direction. The oddities of Flamininus’ word choice and the circumnavigations 
of defining and interacting with the Roman res publica were an inherent part 
of a novel restructuring of statehood and international political authority, as 
“Greek” met “Roman” (and vice versa). Such redefinition was, in the end, to pro- 
vide a new answer to the vision of a global community, of the whole oikoumené 
united under one system of governance, under one “star” shining in the cosmic 
spheres. It is this story that is unpacked further in the next two chapters. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Problem of Rome’s Politeia 


Around the middle of the second century BCE—in the wake of Rome’s mon- 
umental victory at Pydna—the Achaean statesman and Roman hostage-cum- 
client, Polybius, set forth to write his “universal” history.! Three celebrated pas- 
sages from the preface are of a weighty significance, beyond what has usually 
been said about them. Polybius begins by jolting his reader to attention with a 
question (emphasis added in bold): 


For who is so worthless or indolent as not to wish to know how, and 
with what system of polis (politeia) (tivi yévet moAtteias), the Romans, in 
less than fifty-three years, have succeeded in subjecting nearly the whole 
inhabited world (cyedov dnavta te Kate THY oixovpLEevyy) to their sole rule 
(dn Liov deynv)—a thing unique in history ...?? 


Polybius then goes on to re-emphasize the element of scale and re-asserts the 
unparalleled magnitude of his work’s subject: 


How striking and grand is the spectacle presented by the period with 
which I intend to deal, will be most clearly apparent if we set beside and 
compare the pre-eminence (huperoche) of the Romans (thy ‘Pwopaiwv 
bmepoyyy) with the most famous dominions (dunasteion) of the past (tds 
EMoylwtdtas TAY TpoyEyevnUEVW SuvactElBv), those which have formed 
the chief theme of historians .... [For] the Romans have made their sub- 
ject (b2yx00v) not portions, but nearly the whole inhabited world (oék- 
oumene) (cyeddov S& ndcav ... THY oixounevyv) and possess a dominion 
(Suvacteia) which is not only immeasurably greater than any that pre- 
ceded it, but need not fear rivalry in the future? 


Note the emphasis on oikoumené, or “nearly the whole inhabited world.’ As has 
been seen, this repeated phrase reflects a contemporary revolution in thinking, 
an electrifying new set of ways in which intellectuals and others in the third and 
second centuries BCE were re-conceptualizing their “civilized” world. 


1 For more on Polybius and the important roles played by this “universal” history, see chapters 
four and five. 

2 Polyb. 11.5. All translations of Polybius are derived from the Loeb (Paton, 1922-1927). 

3 Polyb. 1.2.1 and 1.2.7. 
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Polybius next connects this “pan-Mediterranean world” with “the Romans,” 
ton Romaion, via a set of key terms: politeia (“system of polis”), mia arché (“sole 
rule”), huperoché (“pre-eminence”), and dunasteia (“dominion”). It is with this 
set of terms that the cartographic revolution discussed earlier was to intersect 
with a subtle and yet momentous set of developments in the arena of political 
thought.* Indeed, while the oikoumené was evolving as a spatial category witha 
pan-Mediterranean center and defined according to a pan-Hellenic ethos, the 
shape and nature of international power was also in transformation. 

Simply put, Polybius used four different terms to refer to the “power” of “the 
Romans” because the notion of, and proper language for “the Roman empire” 
did not yet exist. Instead, what was to become the imperium Romanum was 
in the process of accretion. Such structuration involved an international—or 
third-level—recombination of political and legal frameworks.> These frame- 
works were redefining the very nature of statehood and international politi- 
cal authority via the disjunctive concepts of polis (“city-state”) with res pub- 
lica (“Republic”); imperium (“command”) with arché (“[kingly] rule”); maiestas 
(“greater-ness”) with dunasteia (“dominion”); démos (“the people”) with popu- 
lus (“body politic”); and provincia (“field of command”) with eparcheia (“mili- 
tary sector”). 

These disjunctions will be explored in more detail throughout this and the 
following chapter. At the outset, however, it is important to highlight the fol- 
lowing: that intellectuals and politicians were entering a third-level, concep- 
tual middle ground in their interactions with each other. On the one hand, 
attempts were being made to define the uniqueness of the Roman res publica in 
essentially pan-Hellenic terms, identifying Rome as a polis. On the other hand, 
Romans and their perceptions of the res publica interacted in a manner seem- 
ingly, but problematically, analogous to a Hellenistic king or kingdom. Roman 
concepts of the body politic, the divinity of an abstracted res publica, and a 
transcendent rule-of-law were in turn becoming sublimated onto a worldwide, 
increasingly spatial plane.’ The result was that Rome was to be posited as THE 
supra-—polis, or patris (“home-city”), of a pan-Mediterranean world. Rome held 
a “pre-eminence” (huperoché) compared to an ascendant star, seen and shared 
by the entire oikoumené.® And while not all viewers looked to Rome with rapt 


4 See chapter one. 

5 Onstructuration—i.e., the ideational aspects of envisioning, creating, and legitimizing power 
structures—and international relations theory’s use of third level, see the introduction. 

On this study’s use of Richard White’s concept of middle ground, see the introduction. 

See chapter one. 

8 Eg, Ps.-Scymnus, Il. 231-234, in Miiller, Geogr. Graec. Min. 1: 205—quoted in chapter three. 
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awe,? what was becoming evident was that a new conception of statehood was 
pervading and then transcending existing structures in place. First, then, is the 
issue of defining Rome in accordance with contemporary norms of statehood 
and international power: namely, of polis and kingship. 


Polis and Kingship 


Throughout the Hellenistic period, poleis remained the essential unit of mea- 
sure, not only in defining territorial spaces, but also for pinpointing claims 
to “patriotic” sentiment.!° As the indomitable Aristotle had once famously 
remarked, “the human is by nature a political animal” (6 dv@pwrog picet noAttt- 
xov Gov). In other words, the very essence of being human was circumscribed 
by the institution, by the idea of the polis, a community of citizens plotted 
onto geographic, ethnic, and myth-historic space. As international relations 
evolved through the second century BCE, however, some subtle changes, with 
vast implications, were afoot. While the polis remained the fundamental con- 
cept of spatial and legal-political thinking, its scale and even its essence were 
being modulated. 

On the one hand, the polis concept was being applied to the assemblage of 
leagues (or koina)," and on the other, the institution of kingship was at once 
pervading and superseding any of the individual poleis of old. Both realms 
encouraged and were fed by increasingly global visions of pan-Hellenism— 
positing what at first glance would appear to be an immense polis-of-the- 
world.!” Beneath the surface, however, the structuration of such a suprapolis 


9 See chapter four. 

10. ~— Note that this stance is in direct contrast with the tradition first set forth by Hegel, who 
believed that traditional Greek polis life fell apart in the wake of Alexander the Great's con- 
quest (and presumably, the resulting institution of Hellenistic kingship). Hegel viewed the 
destruction of the polis as the key reason for an inward turn in the trends of Hellenistic phi- 
losophy (e.g., Stoicism, Epicureanism, and Cynicism). Although some scholars continue in 
this tradition—cf. Berlin (2005)— others have challenged the death-of-the-polis model— 
see discussion in Mitsis (2011). The stance taken here is that not only was the polis alive 
and well, but that it was also an important building block in political thought. Therefore, 
what appears to be an “inward” turn in Hellenistic philosophy was actually a response to 
contemporary developments in theorizing and positing the concept of a “global” polis with 
a more universalizing, “cosmopolitan” citizenship—see chapter one. 

11 On the networking of cities and formation of leagues, see Ma (2003); Mackil (2003); Wal- 
bank (2010: 20 ff.). On the rise of polis elites to the level of international standing, see 
Savalli-Lestrade (2003); Strootman (2011). 

12 See chapter one. 
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was not yet evident or fully concretized. The advent of Rome and the peculiar- 
ities of the Roman res publica forever changed the interrelationships between 
polis and kingship. To see how, it is first necessary to consider the frameworks 
for both institutions as they were evolving during the period in question. 

As the level on which kings and leagues, as international agents, defined 
their regional holdings, poleis first and foremost maintained responsibility and 
concern over the details of territorial boundaries. Over time, as the norms of 
international diplomacy developed an unspoken distinction between tempo- 
rary peace (or truce) agreements and more permanent closures to disputes,® 
it was the polis-unit that remained liable for establishing its physical edges— 
from acquiring and accommodating surveyors and judges, to maintaining and 
publishing all pertinent records."* It is for this reason that a permanent pact 


13 Agreements that did not include territorial clauses acted, de facto, as stalemate truces. 
They granted respite to combatants, while providing fewer constraints should either com- 
batant wish to resume conflict. This is because clauses in such agreements tended to 
amount to a “war-nullification,’ returning the combatants to circumstances existing prior 
to the conflict, or simply hitting the pause button on making further acquisitions. Exam- 
ples include: (1) the shrewd maneuver of Agathocles in coming to terms with Carthage, 
306 BCE (= Staatsvertrdige no. 437; Diod. 20.79.5; Val. Max. 7.4e1; Just. 22.8.15; Trog. Prol. 
22—cf. CAH 7.1.404; Green pp. 222-223 )—terms included stipulation that Carthage regain 
all cities formerly subject, and in return pay in gold the value of 300 talents-silver, plus 
200,000 measures of grain; (2) in some ways, the (abortive) attempt by Pyrrhus to negoti- 
ate terms with Rome in 280BCE (Plut. Pyrrh. 18.6-19.5; cf. Enn. Ann. 194-196; Cicero, Brut. 
55, 61 et al.). Pyrrhus offered to aid in subjugating Italy (hence, a possible symmachia, or 
alliance) and to restore all captives without ransom. The Romans responded that he must 
leave Italy first, and then seek friendship and alliance; (3) the swiftly negotiated settle- 
ment between Philip v and his allies and the Aetolians and theirs, calling quits to the 
Social War in 217 BCE (extended account, with speeches, at Polyb. 5.101.5-105.10) —see esp. 
Polyb. 5.103.7: “[Philip asked that the envoys] propose to the Aetolians to make peace on 
the condition of both parties retaining what they then possessed ...”; cf. Just. 29.2.8-3.8. 
Over time, this generalized format of peace agreement appears to have served an implic- 
itly temporary purpose, or to have been used as a first step in the process of at least moving 
toward negotiating a final peace convention and treaty framework. Examples of the latter 
include: (1) Queen Teuta’s embassy to Rome, making a first-offer for peace, 228 BCE (Polyb. 
2.12.3); (2) Philip v’s initiation of peace-negotiations to end the Social War, 217 BCE (Polyb. 
5.101.5 ff.); (3) Nicaea negotiations between Philip, Flamininus, and their respective allies 
(Polyb. 18.1.1-10.7); (4) abortive attempts by the Aetolians to negotiate with Roman mag- 
istrates Glabrio and Flaccus, 191BCE (Polyb. 20.9.1 ff.). 

14 See the detailed discussion in Ager (1996: 13-18). This is not to say that such issues were 
completely beyond the concern of kings or leagues. Quite the contrary: both entities 
showed great interest in intervening in border disputes and legalizing new or re-defined 
boundaries. What is key here is that such interventions ultimately defined territories vis a 
vis individual poleis and left the procedural and documentational responsibilities (not to 
mention identity politics) to those poleis. 
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(rather than truce agreement) between Magnesia-on-the-Maeander and Mile- 
tus (ca. 196 BCE) made sure to establish a detailed procedure for determining 
and marking the boundary between the two poleis: 


... the boundary between their territories shall be the Hybandus River, 
and from this river, everything upstream shall belong to the Magnesians 
[and] everything downstream from it to the sea shall belong to the Mile- 
sians. [And] each [city] shall plant firmly (in the ground) stone (bases) 
and erect on them stelae along the [channel] of the river in their portion, 
just as the ambassadors, who had been sent to the negotiations, desig- 
nated the spots, and for all time their border shall be the present channel 
of the Hybandus River and the stone (bases) placed along it and the stelae 
(erected) on them ...® 


The specifics of territorial claims were thus broadcast loudly by poleis rather 
than by kings, since the latter kept their claims more sweeping and regional 
in character. Treaty agreements were displayed prominently, on stone and/or 
bronze, in urban and sacred areas, and arbitral disputes were publicly aired, 
on all sides. Even the works of contemporary historians were called to bear.!® 
Legal claims to land also held deep roots: some claims could be tracked as 
far back as four centuries, as in the bitter, ongoing feud between Priene and 
Samos.” Meanwhile, military victory—while perhaps temporarily effective— 
was not in itself an adequate claim to land over the generations, since even 


15 Burstein 37. Another example is the arbitration and subsequent treaty-agreement, includ- 
ing clauses mandating arbitration in future territorial disputes, between Temnos and Cla- 
zomenae, first half of the second century (Ager no. 71). Note also that in the (abortive) 
negotiations between the Scipio brothers and Antiochus, 190 BCE, the units of territorial 
measure are at first poleis (e.g., Lampsacus, Smyrna, and Alexandria), followed by conti- 
nents (i.e., Europe and Asia)—see Polyb. 21.13-14. For more on Polybius’ views regarding 
the “transcontinental” range of Rome, see chapters four and five. 

16 ~—- See I. Priene 37 (Ager no. 26 11, 190s BCE), in which envoys in an international arbitral 
court refer to written histories as evidence in a territorial dispute, naming the authors and 
summarizing their accounts. 

17. ~~Ager no. 26 (ca. 283/28BCE, in a dispute that was to continue until ca. 135 BCE!). The two 
cities were locked in a disagreement over areas of the Mycale peninsula. Priene, in its 
claims (Ager no. 26 1, ll. 14-20), cited a history going as far back as the seventh century, 
to a Cimmerian invasion under Lygdamis, who acknowledged Priene’s rightful ownership 
and “restored” (é&Atv &08186va) conquered lands to Priene three years after the invasion. 
Priene also referenced an allegedly wrongful seizure by force (uet& Blac) of these lands by 
Samos—an injustice confirmed by the mediators in 283/2 (ibid., ll. 20-23), but obviously 
still contended by Samos. 
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war needed proper documentation (and subsequent approval) in the interna- 
tional arena to establish “just cause.”!® Moreover, while links of mythic kinship 
(syngeneia and oikeiotés) could be used to forge pan-Hellenic bonds between 
communities, such histories could be likewise applied as proof of an “aborigi- 
nal’ outline of a polis, whether carved out by a legendary founder, or conferred 
in legendary guest-friendship.!? The determination and public-broadcast of 
polis territories were thus matters that extended beyond the realm of treaty 
agreements and “correct” geography. They became profound matters of polis 
identity, and they spoke to the ongoing relevance of the polis as a fundamental 
building block in the Hellenistic world. 

As spatial building blocks with myth-historic roots, poleis could then be 
assembled to form regional spheres of kingly rule, most generally referred to 
with the term arché (“power over”). When gathered into leagues (or koina), 
poleis formed greater communities, but not ones of interpenetrating arché so 
much as of an abstracted “greater” polis. The ideal, as yet unrealized, was thus 
for a koinon to be structured as a polis, with a single set of laws, weights and 
measures, its own monolithic foreign policy, and one system of government, 
all contained by a set perimeter. For this reason, Polybius notes, in his (albeit 
biased) praise for the Achaean League, that 


18 Arbitral judges could dismiss or challenge military conquests in subsequent years, as is evi- 
dent in the following three examples: (1) Ager no. 42, Il. 19-27 (ca. 238-221 BCE, between 
the cities of Nagidos and Arsinoé in Cilicia, the latter founded a few decades earlier 
on land conquered by Aetos, commander for Ptolemy 11. These lands were still claimed 
by Nagidos in the dispute, however, on the grounds that they were unjustly taken from 
“barbarians” illegally occupying them, rather than from Nagidos itself); (2) Ager no. 146 
(ca. 150-133 BCE, Pergamene judges arbitrating between Mytilene and Pitane considered 
the following criteria for rightful ownership: whether Seleucus, as victor at Kouropedion, 
was rightful owner, able to bequeath the lands in question to his heir, Antiochus 1; and 
whether a lawful transaction of these lands had thus occurred between Antiochus 1 and 
Pitane—see Il. 132-150); (3) Ager no. 158 1 (ca. 140-111 BCE, in which envoys of Hierapytna 
are recorded as having emphasized, ll. 6-8, that the Hierapytnans had never attacked 
unannounced or otherwise wronged their adversaries, the citizens of Itanos: ‘Itéviot yao 
aSuuatwv py ywopeven b[p’] nav adtoic, bro de | [TH¢ TOV] Kvwoiwv [d]AEws mote, MOAE- 
Lov drapevyeAtov nut exoinaay ... |... xat dimnuata [yutv] eEeteAecavto ...) On “just cause,” 
its association with properly attained victory, and the condemnation of certain conflicts, 
see Raaflaub (2016). 

19 For more on mythic-kinship in this study, see chapter one. Note that in the land disputes 
between Sparta and Messene, Sparta deployed evidence from “the poets,” while Messene 
cited the legends of the return of the Heracleidae (see Ager no. 50 and 159). Megalopolis 
made a similar claim in their second-century territorial dispute with Sparta (Ager no. 137). 
For more on these interrelationships between polis, territory, and “kinship myth,” see Pat- 
terson (2010). 
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... while many have attempted in the past to induce the Peloponnesians 
to adopt a common interest (é7i TadTO TUUMEpov), NO one ever succeeded, 
since each was working not in the cause of general liberty, but for his 
own aggrandizement. This object has been so much advanced, and so 
nearly attained, in my own time that not only have they formed an allied 
and friendly community (Koinonia) (cuppayumy xal giAvayy xowwviav), 
but they have the same laws, weights, measures and coinage, as well as 
the same magistrates, senate, and courts of justice. The whole Pelopon- 
nesus only falls short of being a single city (u&¢ m6Aews) in the fact of its 
inhabitants not being enclosed by one wall (tov adtov meptBodov) ...2 


Note Polybius’ disdain for the fragmentation of individualized “interest,” as 
contrasted with an ideal of a shared polis-unit vision and adherence (and all 
with a geographic/mythic-ethnic classification in the Peloponnesus). It is here, 
then, that the other sphere of importance for the polis as a unit of measure 
comes to the fore: namely, as the proper locus for “patriotic” sentiment and 
service. While individual actors on the international stage could enact their 
faithful observance to a particular king, or engage in the universalizing ethos of 
pan-Hellenism,” they ultimately sustained a civic “birthright” bond to a partic- 
ular polis as their patris, or “fatherland.” 

Even kings, with all of their arché over numerous poleis and koina, proudly 
tied themselves to one patris. In 186 BCE, Seleucus Iv could thus approve hon- 
orary citizenship for a member of his royal court (one of his Philoi, or “Compan- 
ions”) on the basis of the latter’s good service to the king’s “native city”: his patris 
of Seleukeia in Pieria.22 Five decades later, Attalus 111 could also extend a for- 
mal welcome to the god Zeus Sabazios into his patris of Pergamon.?? Towards 
the end of the century, Antiochus vi11 publicly asserted his patris in order to 
notify his neighbor, Ptolemy x, of that city’s resulting special status as free and 
inviolable.24 In cordial but decisive terms, Seleukia in Pieria was thus claimed 
as a polis “native” to the Seleucid line of descent, making it fundamentally off- 
limits to Ptolemaic arché. In both space and in civic birthright identity, the polis 


20  Polyb. 2.37.9-11. Such thinking—of the koinon as a polis-unit in geographic terms—is evi- 
dent in the treaty (of alliance) between the Aetolian and Acarnanian leagues near the end 
of the Chremonidean War, ca. 263-2 BCE, in which the River Achelods is designated as a 
boundary, as if between cities (Ager no. 33). 

21 See chapter one. 

22 RC 45 =I1GLSyr 3.2.1183. 

23. RC 67 =P 1.248 = OGIS 331. 

24 RC71=ABSA56 (1961) 3,3 = OGIS 257. 
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thus remained, for the Greek-speaking mind, the essential atom with which the 
international world was constructed into its elements. 

In the dynamic between polis and individual, kingship nevertheless held a 
position of unique privilege. A king could claim one native city—just like any 
other citizen—but at the same time, he could not only intervene to determine 
its internal affairs (as if he were an external agent), but he could also act as 
the final arbiter of its external affairs (as if he were its internal representative). 
The examples above all reveal this point. The exercise of power, whether it 
was wielded within or beyond the immediate confines of the polis, was thus 
defined as an implementation of kingship. Such notions were reflected by, 
and even found legitimization within, contemporary philosophical doctrines, 
which asserted that kingship represented the ultimate reflection of the kosmos’ 
natural order: thus, “everywhere god has appointed the superior to rule over 
inferior,’?> and “only the wise man is [a real] king.””6 

All of politics, from conquest to diplomacy, became modeled upon and sup- 
ported by the norms of great and noble, even heroic and divinely-inspired 
(if not semi-divine), kingship.?” An extensive literature arose to address the 
subject, seeking to define the transcendent character of Hellenistic monarchy. 
Works such as the popular Cyropaedia (“The Education of King Cyrus”) were 
followed by a proliferation of newer treatises all with the same title (or subti- 
tle) of Peri Basileias (“Regarding Kingship”).2® Those truly unique individuals 


25 Cf. Dio 3.61, 73, etc. 

26 Attributed to Zeno and Chrysippus—cf. Diogenes Laertius, 7.122. 

27 On the overall ideals and assumptions regarding Hellenistic kingship (which despite 
regional differences shared certain international norms), see Goodenough (1928); Wal- 
bank (1985); Bringmann (1993); Sherwin-White and Kuhrt (1993: 4 ff.); Smith (1993); Bilde 
(1996); Gruen (1996); Ma (2005); Eckstein (2009); Strootman (2011). 

28 Onthe Cyropaedia, see Due (1989) and Nadon (2001). The majority of Hellenistic treatises 
on kingship are known only by their titles, but from these titles and from the fragmentary 
citations to their texts, it is evident that they catered to prevailing interests in outlin- 
ing (and broadcasting claims to) “great and noble kingship’—cf. Murray (1971, 2007); 
Schofield (1999: 743ff.). Examples include (in roughly chronological order, authors in 
bold): Aristotle, “on kingship, in one book’—probably the same work as “symbouleutikos 
to Alexander,” and perhaps stemming from Aristotle’s well-known and groundbreaking 
discussion of kingship in Pol. 3 (cf. Cic. Aft. 12.40.2, 13.28.2); Xenocrates, “Elements of King- 
ship, to Alexander in Four Books” (Diogenes Laertius (= DL), 4.5, 13, 14); Anaxarchus, On 
Kingship (ancient citations gathered by Dorandi, no. 65A-E and 66); Theophrastus, On 
Kingship, followed by On the Education of a King (cf. P. Oxy 16u, ll. 42-46; DL, 5.42, 49), 
and On Kingship, Addressed to Cassander (the latter identified in antiquity as a forgery 
written by Sosibius, chief minister of Egypt under Ptolemies 111, tv, and v—cf. Athenaeus, 
iv, p. 144e; also Murray, 2007: 18); Straton of Lampsacus, On Kingship, in three volumes, 
and On the Philosopher King (DL, 5.58—64); Epicurus, On Kingship—an apparently satir- 
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who distinguished themselves as preeminently strong, yet fair, wise, and, for 
all intents and purposes, superhuman, thus shone as the figures whose rule 
pervaded, superseded, and fastened multiple poleis under a personal hege- 
mony. In many ways, the claim was to a living mythic-history as “new” figures 
of Dionysus, Heracles, and Achilles walked on the international stage.?9 Even 
the philosopher Euhemerus suggested that the Olympian gods had once been 
great kings of deep antiquity.?° It was within this ideological framework that 
international power-over (arché) was validated: it was via charismatic cults of 
personality that kings could stand as pan-Hellenic champions, at once citizens 
of a city-patris and transnational figures of acclaim over divinely and justly 
“spear-won land” (or doriktétos chora*!). As Xenophon exalts, at the beginning 
of the Hellenistic best-seller, the Cyropaedia: 


ical attack on the standard trope of companionship between king and philosopher (DL, 
10.28; Plut. Mor. 1095c); Cleanthes, On Kingship (DL, 7.175); Sphaerus, On Kingship (DL, 
7.178); Euphantus of Olynthus, On Kingship, For Antigonus Gonatas (DL, 2.110); Persaeus 
of Kition (courtier of Antigonus and his military governor on Acrocorinth), On Kingship 
(DL 7.36). See also Aristeas’ Letter to Philocrates, a letter to the author’s brother during 
the reign of King Ptolemy Philadelphus, preserved in a number of manuscripts, which 
encapsulates (among other agendas) many of the Hellenistic ideals of noble kingship in 
the second century BCE—cf. Murray (1967). Less securely datable to the Hellenistic period 
are authors grouped together as the so-called Basileias Group: Pseudo-Ecphantus, Dioto- 
genes, and Sthenidas. All are cited as having written a Peri Basileias—and quotations are 
provided—by the early fifth-century CE compiler, Stobaeus, in his Florilegium. Modern 
scholars date the Basileias Group anywhere between the third and first centuries BCE 
or between the second and third centuries CE (notably enough, a period of Hellenistic 
revival)—cf. Blumenfeld (2004: 189 ff.). 

29 Dionysus, Heracles, and Achilles represent three prevalent figures that Hellenistic kings 
quite literally claimed to bring back to life in “real” and improved form. See the overviews 
in Chaniotis (2005) and Ma (2005). 

30 ~—- Fora discussion of Euhemerus and a translation of his Sacred History, see Winiarczyk 
(2013). 

31 On doriktétos chora, see the discussions in Chaniotis (2004, 2005). The main source out- 
lining such a definition of Ayrieia over land comes from a Magnesian arbitration of a 
land-dispute between Cretan Hierapytna and Itanos, ca. 140-111 BCE (= Ager no. 158): “Men 
have proprietary rights over land either because they have received the land themselves 
from their ancestors, or because they have bought it for money, or because they have won it 
by the spear, or because they have received it from someone of the mightier.’ (1.133 ff.). This 
definition is corroborated by other cases (discussed by Chaniotis), including the follow- 
ing key examples: (1) Demosthenes 12.21 ff. (quoting a letter from Philip 11, who claimed 
Amphipolis on the basis of inheritance, since his ancestor Alexander had occupied the 
city, and of his own conquests, confirmed by some earlier agreement with Athens); (2) 
Polyb. 18.51 (196 BCE, Antiochus contesting Rome's request that he evacuate cities once 
under Philip v, on the basis that a Seleucid victory a century earlier had established his 
rightful claim to lands that Philip had subsequently “robbed’”—spheterisasthai); and (3) 
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... here is [Cyrus,] a man, we said, who won for himself obedience from 
thousands and thousands of his fellow men, from innumerable cities and 
peoples (ethné): we must ask ourselves whether the rule over men (t6 
avOepwmwv deyetv) is after all an impossible or even a difficult task, pro- 
vided one set about it in the right way .... Cyrus was so able to penetrate 
that vast extent of country by the fear of his personality that the inhabi- 
tants were prostrate before him: not one of them dared lift hand against 
him. And yet he was able, at the same time, to inspire them all with so 
deep a desire to please him and win his favor that all they asked was to be 
guided by his judgment and his alone ...3? 


What had begun as the dream of Zeno—that the whole world could become a 
singular, harmonious society—continued to resonate in the form of a vision of 
one-world government.?3 Nevertheless, the problems remained: there was no 
single king and no single polis that truly encompassed the oikoumené, and the 
interrelationships (not to mention conflicts) between multiple poleis, leagues, 
and kings were far from accomplishing the otherwise prominent ethos of a kos- 
mopolis. 
Enter Rome and “the Romans.’ 


Rome and Romans Among Poleis and Kings 


As seen in the previous chapter, Rome held a long and ongoing, even tor- 
tured, relationship with Hellenism, and in the second century BCE, was one 
of countless participants in a new globalism of defining, redefining, and claim- 
ing universal pan-Hellenism. But when it came to the structures of polis and 
kingship, a whole new set of interactions were being set into motion. On the 
one hand, Rome was, quite simply, a Greek polis. Evidence suggests that such 
conclusions had been made as early as the fourth century, as in the famous 
one-liner (“a Greek city called Rome”) attributed to Heracleides Ponticus.34 


Ager no. 146 (ca. 150-133 BCE, Pergamene arbitration of a land-dispute between Mytilene 
and Pitane, with the final decision resting upon Pitane’s original purchase of land being a 
lawful one, transacted with the legal owner—in this case, it was confirmed that the legal 
owner had been the son of Seleucus, who had in turn gained the spear-won land by treaty 
after his victory at Kouropedion). 

32 ©Xen., Cyropaedia 1.1.3, 5. 

33. Onthe “dream of Zeno,” see chapter one. 

34  Heraclides Ponticus, quoted in Plut. Cam. 22.2: “For Heraclides Ponticus, who lived not 
long after that time [ie., the Gallic sack of Rome, 390BCE], in his treatise On the Soul, 
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Rome could be—and was— identified as a civilized “city-state” unit, and Greek 
authors worked to compare and contrast parallel institutions in their analyses 
of Rome’s system of polis-government, or politeia.*> It was even concluded that 
Rome had one of the best models for the “mixed” type of politeia.32® Roman 
citizens, in turn, would have been aware of such polis-politeia categorizations. 
Indeed, over the course of the third and second centuries BCE, in interstate 
interactions between Rome and the Hellenistic Greek-speaking world, the 
Roman Republic was mostly treated as a polis, distinct and separate from the 
regions of its arché, or the areas over which it had hegemony. 

On the other hand, Roman generals and magistrates—consuls, decemvirs, 
praetors, and the like—acted on the international level in a manner evoca- 
tive of the Hellenistic kings.3’ They received dedications of thanks; they were 
honored with statues and gold crowns;38 and in return, they made commem- 
orative dedications and offerings at Greek, especially pan-Hellenic, sanctuar- 
ies.39 They also made liberal use of regal diplomatic language (philia, eunoia, 


says that out of the West a story prevailed, how an army of Hyperboreans had come from 
afar and captured a Greek city called Rome ...” (emphasis added). 

35 See discussions in Gruen (1984: 316 ff.); Ando (1999); Woolf (2001: 313 ff.); Millar (2002: 
Ch. 1). 

36 _ Eratosthenes, quoted in Strabo 1.4.9; Polyb. Bk. 6 (passim). On the latter, see chapter four. 
On Aristotle’s discussion of the “mixed” type of politeia, see Pol. 1272b24-1273b25. See also 
Gotter (2008). 

37. For the templates of kingly behavior, see Murray (1971); Bringmann (1993); Gruen (1996); 
Bilde, ed. (1996); Ma (1999; 2005); Strootman (2011). 

38 Examples abound: cf. JG x1. 4,712 (crown offered by Delos to Scipio Africanus); Syil.? 
607-608 (equestrian statue and privileges from the Delphians to M. Acilius Glabrio, 
ca. 191 BCE); ArchEph (1917) 1-7 = ISE, no. 95 (honors from Chyretiae, in thanks for services 
during the Aetolian War, to Sex. Orfidienus); ArchEph (1910) 344-349 (honors from Larisa, 
for a Quintus son of Titus); Gonnoi, 11. no. 42 (decree of Gonnoi for C. Flavius Apollonius 
and C. Flavius Bucco); Syll.3 649 (statue dedicated by the Achaean League at Olympia for 
Q. Marcius Philippus, ca. 169 BCE). For Romans named in honorific decrees at Delphi dur- 
ing this period, see the list in Daux, Delphes, 587-589. 

39 On Roman offerings and dedications, see Livy 28.45.12 (P. Scipio Africanus sending Car- 
thaginian spoils from Spain to Delphi, ca. 206/5 BCE); SEG 1144, I. Délos 427. ll. 12-13, 428. 
Il. 13-14, 439A. 1. 81, 442B. ll. 85-86, Il. g0-91, and 1. 102, 1429A. col. 1. 1. 23, ll. 26-28, 1429A. 
col. 11. 1.16, 1441A. 1. 106, 1443 1. 94,1450A Il. 67-68, |. 90, 1458. ll. 14-15 (dedications by Scipio 
brothers at Delphi and Delos); I. Délos 442B, 1. 86, 1429A, col. 1, l. 20, 1450A, |. 66 (A. Atil- 
ius Serranus, at Delos); 439A, 1. 78 and 80, 1429A, col. 1, |. 20 and 30 (C. Livius Salinator, 
at Delos); 442B, 1. 104 (L. Aemilius Regillus, at Delos); 442B, 1. 100, 1429A, col. 1, Il. 24-25, 
1441A, l. 107,1450A, |. 67 (Cn. Manlius Vulso, at Delos); 442B, |. 103, 1429A col. 1, 1. 19, 1441A, 
1. 104, 1443, 1. 92, 1450A, L. 66, 1458, |. 1 (Q. Fabius Labeo, at Delos); 1429A, ll. 31-32, 1450A, 
1. 69 (Q. Marcius Philippus, at Delos). 
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etc.).4° Such actions might at first seem strange, given the rather vocal Roman 
tendency to abhor all things monarchical. On closer inspection, though, these 
activities were actually not too odd on the international level; in fact, they 
conformed well to contemporary practices of self-aggrandizement among Hel- 
lenistic elites. 

In the Hellenistic world, a Rhodian nauarchos, an Achaean strategos, or a 
Carthaginian suffete could all be found engaging in similar displays, as though 
they were smaller-scale reflections of a Seleucid king.*! Leading Romans also 
mimicked this contemporary elite crowd in receiving grants of honorary citi- 
zenship, or proxenia, from various Greek communities.*2 Such honors usually 
passed below the purview of kingship, since a grant of proxenia would conflict 
with a king’s authority as well as with his claims not only to a single patris, 
but also to an arché over all poleis in his dominion.** Therefore, Rome's cul- 
ture of elite authority had assimilated the normative ideals of noble “kings-in- 
miniature” leadership in Hellenistic international politics. It was in this con- 
text that the popular tradition developed that the illustrious Scipio Aemilianus 
quoted from and “always had on hand” a copy of the Cyropaedia, that best- 
selling guide to virtuous kingship.4+ 

Upon second glance, however, the problem with the picture was one of scale. 
For example, some honors received by victorious Roman generals soared far 
beyond the level of those received by other contemporary elites. Witness the 
following hymn, composed and sung at Chalcis in honor of the general, Titus 
Flamininus: 


Tot dé ‘Pwratwv céBopev, 

TOV LEyoAEvKTOTATAV Spxols PAcacElv: 
yedmete xodpat, 

Zijva weyov ‘Papav te Titov 8" duo “Paopatwy 


40 Onsuch language, see, among others, Ma (2003) and Snowdon (2014: esp. 170). 

41 See Quass (1993); Savalli-Lestrade (1996; 2003), with extensive citations. Cf. also Dmitriev 
(2005); Rowlandson (2007). 

42 IG1xX1717,].51 (an early example, ca. 260 BCE—Aetolian proxeny list including the name 
of L. Lf. Olcaius); SylL3 617, IC 11 3, 5, IC ii 23, 13 (proxeny decrees for the Scipio brothers); 
IG 11? 907, ll. 3-10 (Athenian proxeny for Q. Marcius Philippus). 

43 See Mack (2015: 41). Lower-ranking dynasts did, however, accept grants of proxenia: for a 
list, see Marek (1984: 335-339). 

44 Cic. Tusc. 2.62: “Itaque semper Africanus Socraticum Xenophontem in manibus habebat, 
cuius in primis laudabat illud, quod diceret eosdem labores non aeque gravis esse imperatori 
et militi, quod ipse honos laborem leviorem faceret imperatorium. ”—ref. to Xen. Cyropaed. 
1.6.25; cf. Cic. Ad Q. Frat. 1.1.23. 
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te ToT 
inte Tardy, @ Tite cate. 


And the faith of the Romans we revere, 

which we have solemnly vowed to cherish; 

Sing, then, ye maidens 

to great Zeus, to Roma, to Titus, and to the Roman faith: 
Hail, Paean Apollo! Hail, Titus, our savior!*5 


Flamininus is not only acclaimed as a liberator, but he is also listed alongside 
an assembly of divinities. Such was only the realm of the great Hellenistic kings. 

Ina similar mold, individual Romans also began to receive cult-places (iera), 
games, and festivals in their names.*¢ In this light, the famous quip attributed 
to King Pyrrhus—that Rome’s Senate was a council (Bowlé) of kings(!)—gains 
some traction.*” With good reason: as time went on, individual Roman gener- 
als in the East continued to play into this confusion (even if they might not 
have recognized it as such). They actively donned the appearance of Hellenis- 
tic kings. Flamininus, for example, presided over the Nemean Games, just as 
Philip v had done only a few years earlier.*® Aemilius Paullus not only placed 
his own statue on a base intended for use by King Perseus at Delphi, but he 
then used the Macedonian royal library and hunting grounds as if they were 
his own!*9 Evidence suggests that at the far extreme, it even became necessary 
for the Romans to put some limits upon their peers. During the second century, 
various measures were taken: a board of recuperatores, or judges specifically 
tasked with “recovering” property taken from foreigners, was appointed; an 


45 Quoted by Plutarch, Flam. 16.4. See Bowra (1957: 23-24). 

46 The honors for Flamininus were particularly abundant: cf. Plut. Flam. 16-17; and the selec- 
tion of inscriptions in Sherk (1984: no. 6): examples from Chalcis (JG x11 9.931), Corinth 
(SEG xxi1 214), Gytheium (Syll.3 592), Eretria (IG X11 9.233), Delphi (Syll.? 616), Scotussa 
in Thessaly (SEG xx11I 412), and Argos (SEG xx11 266 Il. 13-14). See also Gruen (1984: 167). 
The Flaminia festival at Gytheium continued to be celebrated into the reign of Tiberius— 
cf. SEG 1X.923, ll. 1-12. Later in the second century BCE, Mummius was honored by Eretria 
with games (races) in his name—see SEG 26. 1034/1035; 28. 722 (cf. 38. 871), and discus- 
sions in Knoefler (1991) and Strasser (2001: 301). Near the end of the century, the quaestor 
Marcus Annius was honored by Lete (in Macedonia) with a festival, for saving that city 
from Gauls (119 BCE)—Syll.3 700. 

47. Cf. Plut. Pyrrh. 19.5-7 (where Pyrrhus’ envoy to the Senate purportedly made this char- 
acterization); and Polyb. 6.12.9 (where Polybius acknowledges that contemporaries may 
very well mistake individual Roman magistrates, when viewed in isolation, as kings). 

48  Plut. Flam. 12; Polyb. 10.26.1. 

49  Plut. Aem. 28.2, 6; Polyb. 31.29.3-6. 
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extortion court, or quaestio de repetundis, was instituted and later modified; 
and limits on the exercise of magistratial imperia were delineated.®° All of these 
measures help reveal that some leading Romans were acting in a manner that 
was perhaps too “kingly” for national taste, even given international tendencies 
toward self-aggrandizement. 

Hellenistic Greeks, in turn, encountered some technical difficulties when it 
came to dealing with multiple kingly figures. After all, a consul or a praetor in 
one year could disappear and be replaced—in some cases, quite drastically— 
in the next. Note, for example, how the second-century author of 1. Maccabees 
attempts to explain the odd combination of multiple kings in a council, with 
one chosen to lead per year, yet, all-told, possessing an authority beyond that 
of all other Hellenistic kings(!): 


They [the Romans] subjugated kings, both near and far, and all who heard 
of their fame were afraid of them. Those whom they wish to help and to 
make kings, they make kings; and those whom they wish, they depose; and 
they were greatly exalted. Yet, with all this, none of them put on a diadem 
or wore purple as a display of grandeur. But they made for themselves a 
council chamber (fovAeutyptov), and every day, three hundred and twenty 
men took counsel, deliberating on all that concerned the people and their 
wellbeing. They entrust their government to one man every year, to rule 
over their entire land, and they all obey that one ...5! 


50 Examples include the following: (1) recuperatores: 171B CE—by senatorial decision, panels 
of five such judges were allocated by the new praetor for each Spanish plaintiff alleg- 
ing to have had property stolen by previous commanders; the Spanish plaintiffs were 
also allowed to choose Roman patroni to plead their cases—cf. Livy 43.2; (2) quaestio 
de repetundis: first instituted in 149 BCE by the lex Calpurnia, revised by Gaius Gracchus 
in 123/2BCE, and preserved in part on the Tabula Bembina bronze tablet (ca. 11BCE)— 
see Lintott (1981, 1992); RS 1, 45-51. In essence, this quaestio allowed for former holders 
of imperium to be brought to trial, but only by those claiming to have been wronged 
and seeking recompense. As Jones (1972: 50-51) has noted, this example is an interest- 
ing development in Rome's interaction with non-citizens in those areas that fell within 
an imperium-holders’ provincia, because, “the court of repetundae in this early stage of 
its development has a curious blend of public and private legal procedure’; (3) limits on 
exercising imperia: in a statute dated ca. 100BCE, preserved in two fragmentary transla- 
tions into Greek (one from Delphi, the other from Cnidus) = RS 12—reference is made 
to a recent /ex Porcia, banning a holder of imperium from marshaling an army, marching, 
or otherwise traveling beyond the assignments of his provincia, unless granted senatorial 
permission. Later reference to this /ex Porcia (from Termessus Maior in Pisidia = RS 19, 
col. 11, ll. 13-17) also mentions restrictions on holders of imperium making military requi- 
sitions from an ally. See Richardson (2008: 37ff.) for further discussion of these examples. 

51  1Macc. 8.13-16, from Ando (1999: 18). See also the discussion in Gotter (2008: 204). 
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In order to navigate such difficulties of definition, a number of new Greek 
conventions were adopted, and one of the most prevalent became the title 
“Romans, [our] shared benefactors,” or Rhdmaioi hoi koinoi euergetai. This title 
extended the older, and quite standard, Hellenistic title of “benefactor(s)”: ewer- 
getes/euergetai.5* At times, the phrases, panton (“of (us) all”) or panton ton 
Hellenon (“of all the Greeks”) were even added to the new, Roman-adapted for- 
mula. In thus moving toward an all-encompassing vision of koinoi, or “shared,” 
benefaction, Greek terminology began to signal a novel recognition, and even 
celebration, of something new, something also fueled by excitement regarding 
pan-Mediterranean, “universal” pan-Hellenism. In a move away from previous 
usages of euergetés/euergetai alone, the expanded formula was not used to 
make direct addresses or petitions to individuals. Instead, it was used to ref- 
erence “the Romans’ writ large—in other words, Rhomaioi hoi koinoi euergetai 
became one option for making sense of and referring to the Roman res publica 
within the broader context of international communication.5? 

In sum, then, Rome was a polis—and yet more than a polis. Leading Romans 
were not merely kingly elites. They moved on par with, if not above, kings. As an 
abstracted plurality—‘“the Romans, [our] shared benefactors, of all Greeks’ — 
the Roman res publica was showing signs of being projected onto a plane 
beyond that of the kings, in a truly divine space indeed. One example of such 
pre-eminence is the rather colorful story of King Prusias 11 of Bithynia. As Poly- 
bius tells it, when Roman legates came to visit the king in his court, Prusias 
emerged wearing the traditional garb of a Roman freed-slave, complete with a 
shaved head. The king even referred to himself as a “freed-man’” (libertus). Later, 
upon traveling to Rome and personally addressing the Senate (in 167 BCE), Pru- 
sias supposedly prostrated himself on the floor, calling upon the senators as 
“savior gods” (theoi sotéres).5* In recounting the story, Polybius expressed a 
deep disgust at Prusias’ behavior, characterizing it as disgraceful, unmanly, and 
servile, as the ultimate in inappropriate behavior for a Hellene, and especially 
for a king, no matter his rank. 

This was not all: there was something more at stake in such an unusually 
submissive performance by a king. It was the problem faced not only by Pru- 
sias, but also by other kings and even other international players: how exactly 
was one supposed to make and nuance the diplomatic gestures of compliance, 


52 “Romans as common benefactors” even received cult honors. For a comprehensive list of 
examples that use this title, see Erskine (1994—esp. pp. 79 ff. on cult honors). 

53 Cf. Erskine (1994: 76ff.). 

54  Polyb. 30.18. 
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goodwill, or petition, when approaching Rome/the Romans/the Roman Sen- 
ate (and which one of these was it)? Certain oddities in Roman legal-political 
practice simply defied standard Hellenistic definition. 

In the case of Prusias, the king had responded to what he had probably heard 
of Roman rhetoric abroad: namely, very loud proclamations of and thank- 
offerings for “freedom for all the Greeks.” At the same time, Prusias may have 
also learned about a strange form of surrender invoked by Rome, one that 
involved “giving oneself into the faith of the Romans” (in Latin, dedere se in 
fidem).® In this oddly unconditional practice, literal subservience was pledged, 
and, if one were lucky, a reduced form of “freedom” could be gifted back by the 
Romans. Prusias must have then combined this distant knowledge of deditio 
with what he had learned about the manumission process for Roman slaves. 
To top it all off, the king had added his own take on current Hellenistic diplo- 
matic language, in its institutions of ruler cult and euergetism. And voila: not 
only was a Hellenistic king dressed as a Roman freedman, but he was also pros- 
trating himself in the Senate-house and invoking the senators as “savior gods” 
(theoi sotéres)! 

Incidentally, Prusias’ effort did pay off: the Senate sanctioned his annexation 
of lands, which were at the time also claimed by the Galatians (meaning that 
in future arbitrations, the Bithynians would now have a stronger claim). The 
Roman senators, in turn, appear to have decided against encouraging future 
such displays: a moratorium was immediately placed on visits from foreign 
kings. Polybius wryly insinuates that the Senate did not want to be faced with 
the awkwardness of saying no to another king, Eumenes of Pergamon, should 
he also arrive and make a similar presentation. Either way, “savior gods” was evi- 
dently a bit too much for Republican tastes: the phrase did not become popular 
or widespread in diplomacy with the res publica. Instead, international agents 
from the Hellenistic East would have to keep trying in their attempts at reifying 
this strange new mix of polis, kings in a Boulé, and what was appearing to be a 
greater-than-kingly authority. 

The amorphous and yet powerful nature of such a supra-kingly position 
becomes all too evident in a letter written around 159BCE. In it, King Attalus 11 
of Pergamon corresponds with Attis, a head-priest in Pessinus, pondering over 
the option of marching to war against a neighbor. In this (later publicized) 
communiqué, the king shares his final decision to hold off for the moment, 
concluding that 


55 Formore on this practice, see chapter four. 
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... to come to a hasty decision without them [the Romans] seemed to 
hold great danger. For to us, if successful, it would accrue envy, a taking- 
away (of success) and hateful suspicion, such as they conceived about my 
brother [Eumenes 11], and if unsuccessful, ruin in plain sight: for (in the 
latter case) they would not turn back toward us, but it would give them 
pleasure to see (our disaster), because we had set such things in motion 
without them. But as things are at present, if—may it never happen— 
we were unsuccessful in anything, after having, with their approval, done 
each and every thing, we would receive their help and might retrieve a 
defeat, with the goodwill of the gods. Therefore, I decided in each instance 
to send to Rome men who would immediately report those things about 
which we are in doubt, and, for ourselves, to make preparations ...56 


An unusual interplay of international policy and authority thus emerges. On 
the one hand, a Hellenistic king retains the outward appearances and equal 
opportunities of acting as a sovereign figure: he may declare war or otherwise 
conduct his own foreign policy without formal constraint. On the other hand, 
his authority on paper is, in actual application, hobbled by the shadow of “the 
Romans’ and “Rome.” To engage in foreign-policy actions without first report- 
ing to Rome would not only be foolhardy for the king, but could even put his 
position, his life, and/or his kingdom in jeopardy. 

Such a situation may at first appear to be one of pure capability difference 
(and many scholars have seen it in precisely this light).5” In other words, the 
Romans were simply strong-arming their way into the affairs of Asia Minor, 
via the mere possession of greater military power. On one level, this might 
be true—but it is only a small and oblique part of a much larger picture, one 
that best explains why Rome’s military capabilities grew to the extent that they 
did.58 What is most important to note here is that the manner of intervention 


56 Sherk, no. 2g, ll. 12-23 (= OGIS 315C vi; RC 61). 

57. E.g., Harris (1979), who approaches the issue from the perspective of internal, Roman- 
specific cultural characteristics; Eckstein (2006; 2012), who approaches the issue from 
the perspective of international structures and balances of power, defined in terms of 
capability; and Waterfield (2015), who returns to the interpretive frame of Harris. See 
also Champion (2017b), who emphasizes the existence of confusion and mistranslation 
as Greeks encountered Roman practice, but does so in order to highlight a combination 
of Roman “imperiousness’ (i.e., cultural characteristic) with perceived “multipolarity” (in 
a misreading of the latter term’s meaning in structural IR theory). For more discussion of 
these modern scholarly approaches, see the introduction. 

58 Infact, anumber of scholars agree that Rome showed little interest and was largely ineffec- 
tual in its early interactions in Asia Minor: see Gruen (1984); Eckstein (2012); Ager (1996). 
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is entirely unique for its time and place: there are no orders, no directives, no 
recommendations—and no guarantee of any of these—coming from Rome. 

In fact, Rome’s authority is even more indirect: Attalus only plans to “report,” 
with no concrete hopes for formal approval or disapproval. This is because 
the Romans had established a long-standing habit of redirecting invitations to 
adjudicate or otherwise intercede in affairs in the Greek-speaking “East.”59 At 
the very best, Attalus could only hope to document his allegiance to Roman 
interest: he could establish an international insurance policy, by publicly re- 
cording his decision to pass all policies by Rome. Such publicity would allow 
Attalus to sidestep the possibility that he might incite the more unpleasant 
consequences that had awaited the Aetolians, the Rhodians, and even his own 
brother, Eumenes I. 

All of these parties had triggered an intense and still rather mysterious reac- 
tion in Rome (at least from the Greek perspective), one characterized by a 
sudden, laser-focused degree of enraged attention. Attalus thus uses the words 
“envy” and “suspicion” in his letter in order to denote such seemingly strange 
volatility. Such volatility had, without warning, locked the Aetolians in chains, 
denuded the Rhodians of their territories abroad, and effectively excommu- 
nicated Eumenes, barring him from Italy and threatening him with a bid to 
support a coup (Attalus had even been made the offer!). Such moments stood in 
stark contrast with the backdrop of Rome's apparent disinterest in disputes. In 
this light, the sudden jolts sparked by Rome’s less frequent, but certainly more 
dramatic, moments of violent intervention and forced regime change became 
all the more baffling and disturbingly unpredictable.® Attalus found himself 
in a new international space, cautiously executing the steps of a dance that 
placed “Rome” /“the Romans” in an unprecedented, even bewildering position 
beyond that of any city, any league, and any king. The details of this peculiar 
dance become all the more evident in another important arena in Hellenistic 
international politics: the practices of so-called third-party diplomacy. 


59 See the discussions in Gruen (1984, esp. p. 529, in introducing the history of relations 
between Rome and Asia Minor); Ager (1996: 26). Note that Eckstein (e.g., 2012: 379) high- 
lights similar points, in part as evidence that the Mediterranean remained “anarchic” in 
this period, and in part because he argues elsewhere that the Romans were not exception- 
ally aggressive (contra Harris)—instead, Roman pre-eminence was the result of a larger 
crisis in a multipolar world. 

60 Thesharpness with which such moments stand in contrast is the very reason why scholars 
such as Harris and Waterfield have interpreted Roman foreign policy as deeply Machi- 
avellian: warlike and aggressive, with the more peaceable backdrop as simply laissez-faire 
manipulation. 
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In 283/2 BCE, in one of the earliest attested instances of Hellenistic third-party 
diplomacy, King Lysimachus of Thrace heard the case of a dispute between the 
cities of Priene and Samos. In his letter of judgment, written to the Samians 
and preserved by them on stone, the king set forth as follows: 


King Lysimachus to the Boulé (Council) and the demos (people) of the 
Samians, greeting. Your envoys and those sent by Priene appeared before 
us [the king] in the matter of the land which they have in fact disputed 
earlier in our presence. If we had known beforehand that you had had this 
land in your possession and use for so many years, we should never have 
undertaken to hear the case at all ... [!]® 


The text goes on to itemize the evidence in the case, including detailed “histo- 
ries, testimonials, and documents,” before the stone breaks off, leaving the final 
judgment (presumably made in favor of the Samian claim) unspecified. 

The moment is an important one, for a number of reasons. First, it is evi- 
dence of an individual king (one of the great Successors of Alexander) standing 
as a judge with a surprising degree of neutrality: Priene, and not Samos, was 
the city with the closer relationship with Lysimachus, and it had been first to 
approach him on the matter.6* Second, the king had rendered a verdict, with 
international legal standing, on the basis of detailed documentation submit- 
ted by both cities (and re-recorded by the king), with both parties considered 
equally in the proceedings. Third, in a turn that would amuse all but the Prieni- 
ans, the king apologized for even hearing the case in the first place: the Samians 
were evidently so far in the right that it could be construed as offensive that 
they had to endure such legal scrutiny. Apologies were to accrue special mean- 
ing on the international stage—as will be seen—but here it is important to 
note a powerful king stooped to apologize.®* 

Taken as a whole, Lysimachus’ letter exemplifies a key trend of the Hel- 
lenistic age. Despite the ongoing wars and conflicts engendered by its new 


61 RC7(=B-D?12; Ager no. 26, document 1). 

62 See Ager (1996: 93), citing OGIS u, a decree published by the Prienians, in their gratitude 
for earlier favors granted by Lysimachus. 

63 Shipley (1987: 181-182) has argued that the king was aiming to improve his public image in 
Asia Minor in the wake of his son’s murder. While this could very well be true (and it makes 
a lot of sense), the key is that he makes his move via an apology in third-party diplomatic 
settings. 
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multipolar, balance-of-kings politics, the period gave rise to a truly vibrant 
and efficacious field of what could be deemed a prototype of international 
law (to use modern phraseology). Within this field, there were recognizable 
norms of diplomatic intervention, which allowed a third party to step into 
the disputes of others. In doing so, this third party could forge a solution and 
forestallment against armed conflict, or at the very least, document a prece- 
dent for future appeals, declarations of war, and, perhaps most importantly, 
good-publicity campaigns. Such legal proceedings accorded only too well with 
a growing rhetoric of international pan-Hellenism, of honorable friendship and 
kinship, and even of noble kingship in a universal oikoumene.®* 

In fact, the norms of Hellenistic third-party diplomacy became so sophisti- 
cated that scholars have since identified at least three recognizable categories 
that parallel modern terminology and usage: mediation, arbitration/adjudi- 
cation, and good-offices.© These three categories can be defined as follows. 
In mediation, the third party participates directly, as a central figure, in the 
negotiations between two parties. The third party’s role is an active, and yet 
impartial one: it moves between disputants, suggests solutions and compro- 
mises, but does not voice favor for either side. As a result, the disputants are 
treated as equals, no matter their capability distribution (or level of physical 
and economic power).® In a specific form of mediation, the third party might 
issue an ultimatum (or series of ultimatums), threatening military interven- 
tion against one or both parties that might stand in the way of negotiations. In 
arbitration/adjudication, the third party moves one step further, often at the 
invitation of one or both parties. Here, the third party provides a formal, legal 
ruling in the dispute, and although this judgment is subject to appeals, it retains 
international recognition and standing (and as such is binding). Such was the 
case with Lysimachus’ intervention in the dispute between Priene and Samos. 
In good-offices, by contrast, the third party does not undertake direct or legal 
involvement in the dispute. Instead, it calls the parties together, urges them to 
seek out or find a solution, and at the very most, offers to host meetings with 
no further intercession. 

Of all three of these categories—mediation, arbitration/adjudication, and 
good-offices—there are numerous examples of poleis and leagues both receiv- 
ing and giving offers of intervention. Even after the advent of Rome, these 


64  Seechapter one. 

65 Fora discussion of these modern categories, as applied to Hellenistic practice, see Eck- 
stein (1988); KaS¢eev (1997); and Ager (2009). 

66 Onthe modern concept of “capability distribution,” see the introduction. 
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TABLE 1 Patterns of Third-Party Diplomacy: Rome and the Hellenistic Kings 
Mediation Arbitration/adjudication Good-offices Apologetic 
deprecation 
From Rome Yes, with ultimatums Yes, either themselves (Sen- No...they mediate —- 
ate/individual magistrate) or 
designated party 
From kings Yes, with ultimatums Yes, usually themselves/royal Atleast oneexam- —- 
officials ple, from a smaller 
dynast 
To Rome Attempts receive NO. Yes ... but avoid New practice 
responses ranging [arbitration clauses in mediating! created just for 
from suspicion to treaties went to the Roman Rome 
outright anger Senate!] 
To kings Yes, as truces/politi- | Occasional use, withimpar- Yes - 
cal maneuvers tial arbitration clauses, but 


unequal penalties, in treaties 


patterns between cities and leagues did not change: Romans were presumably 
happy to allow Greeks to continue operating in their usual modes—as long 
as they were interacting with each other. When it came to the behaviors of 
kings and (subsequently) of Rome/the Romans themselves, however, the pat- 
terns took somewhat different paths (see Table 1). It is here again that “Rome” 
becomes its own classification: at once a polis, king-like, and, most significantly, 
something more. 

While the Hellenistic kings were active participants in mediation (both 
offering and receiving such bids), they appear to have been much more calcu- 
lating when it came to good-offices and arbitration/adjudication. Kings were 
willing to mediate in disputes, and would even issue ultimatums—although 
they seem to have preferred to act as adjudicators in disputes.® In addition, and 
perhaps surprisingly, they would accept and engage with offers of mediation— 
usually when such gestures worked as delaying tactics or other convenient 


67 Examples of kings performing mediation include: (1) Ager no. 9 (King Acrotatus of Sparta 
mediating a treaty for Apollonia and Illyria, 315 BCE); (2) Ager no. 57 (Ptolemy Iv, along- 
side a number of other poleis—see below—attempted to mediate between Philip v and 
the Aetolians during the First Macedonian War, 209-205 BCE); (3) Ager no. 128 (Ptole- 
maic mediation in a treaty between Cnossus and Gortyn, early second century BCE). For 
the more numerous examples of kings performing arbitration, see note below. 
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maneuvers on the international stage, since the surviving examples all served 
as mere truces or suspensions in a conflict.®* 

Kings were likewise amenable to offers of good-offices.®9 All the same, they 
were much less likely to extend the latter, informal propositions themselves: 
there is only one clear example that has survived, and it involves a smaller 
dynast.’”° The more formidable monarchs instead preferred to be more direct 
in their involvement as third parties; good-offices was apparently a gesture 
beneath the dignity of the great kings. For this reason, monarchs were frequent 
arbitrators in disputes: they either acted as judges themselves (as in the exam- 
ple of Lysimachus) or, with perhaps more frequency, via royal officials assigned 
to the task on the monarch’s behalf.7! 


68 Examples of kings entertaining offers of mediation include: (1) Ager no. 52 (several 
political actors, including Rhodes, Byzantium, Cyzicus, and the Aetolian League, were 
involved in [abortive] mediations between Antiochus 111 and Ptolemy Iv in the Fourth 
Syrian War, 219/8 BCE); (2) Ager no. 57 (several poleis, including Rhodes, Chios, Athens, 
and King Ptolemy rv, attempted to mediate between Philip v and the Aetolians during 
the First Macedonian War, 209-205BCE); (3) Ager no. 12 (Roman general Flamininus 
attempted to mediate between Eumenes 11 and Prusias I, 183 BCE); (4) Ager no. 114 (Roman 
legates became involved in [abortive] mediations between Eumenes 11 and Pharnaces, 
183-180 BCE). Lucius Scipio may also have mediated in a territorial dispute between Anti- 
ochus 111 and another king, possibly Eumenes 1, in 187 BCE, but the evidence is scanty and 
derives mainly from Livy (see Ager no. 104). In the case of the Social War between Philip v 
and the Aetolians, 218-7 BCE, several groups offering good-offices may have crossed over 
into mediation mode (see Ager no. 53, and note below). 

69 Examples of kings accepting good-offices include: (1) Ager no. 12 (foreign embassies from 
Cnidus and Athens [or Aetolia] brought together Demetrius Poliorcetes and the city of 
Rhodes, 3048BCE); (2) Ager no. 49 (Byzantium calls for an end to hostilities between 
Achaios and Attalus 1, 222-220 BCE); (3) Ager no. 53 (ambassadors from Rhodes and Chios 
attempt to forge a peace between Philip v and the Aetolians during the Social War, 218- 
7 BCE, and may have crossed over into mediation, since Polybius states that Philip agreed 
to certain proposals); Ager no. 61 (the Achaean League “calls upon” Rhodes to come to 
peace with Philip v, in 200 BCE). 

70 This one example, of a king offering good-offices, involves an inscribed treaty between 
Phalasarna and Polyrhenia (early third century BCE), which was said to have occurred “in 
the presence of” (évavtiov) King Cleonymus of Sparta. The king does not appear to have 
had any more specific role. See Ager no. 29. 

71 Examples of kings acting as arbitrators/adjudicators include: (1) Ager no.  (Antigonus I 
adjudicated in the issue of the Locrian maiden tribute); (2) Ager no. 24 (Lysimachus 
awarded a sacred precinct to Samothrace, 288-281 BCE); (3) Ager no. 25 (Lysimachus set- 
tled what appears to have been a territorial conflict between Magnesia and, most likely, 
Priene, 287/6BCE); (4) Ager no. 26 (Lysimachus’ arbitration between Priene and Samos, 
mentioned above); (5) Ager no. 50 (Antigonus 111 adjudicated in a land dispute between 
Messene and Sparta, ca. 222 BCE); (6) Ager no. 54 (officials of Philip v arbitrated in a bor- 
der dispute between Gonnoi and Heracleion, late third century BCE); and (7) Ager no. 138 
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Ina similar vein, kings were much less likely to undergo such legal adjudica- 
tion themselves: known instances exist only in the form of arbitration clauses 
included in treaties between a monarch and another polis or king.” Such arbi- 
tration clauses, while establishing a designated city as an impartial, third-party 
adjudicator in future disputes, also created unequal terms for penalties: in the 
known examples, the king was not subject to a fine, whereas the other party 
was. 

To summarize: the status of the kings, as being above the poleis and leagues, 
was thus embodied in their general avoidance of offering good-offices, a Machi- 
avellian approach to accepting offers of mediation, and a hierarchical attitude 
toward legal arbitration. 

At first glance, Roman patterns seem to parallel those of the kings. There 
are no known examples of the Senate or its magistrates performing good- 
offices—as with the more powerful dynasts. Instead, the Romans preferred 
to mediate in disputes, often issuing ultimatums to come to terms.’? In some 
cases, the Romans even sent embassies of mediation that were uninvited, espe- 
cially when they made demands upon kings(!)"4 The Senate also served, how- 
ever, with increasing frequency, as an international law court, at times hearing 


(officials of Ptolemy vi adjudicated in a land-rights dispute between Arsinoé and Troizen, 
mid-second century BCE). On the deployment of royal officials/agents, see the discussion 
in Ager (1996: 22). 

72 Examples of kings accepting arbitration/adjudication include: (1) Ager no. 47 (arbitra- 
tion clause, naming a “summoned city” [&a<Antos TAtc] as adjudicator in a treaty between 
Eleutherna and Antigonus 111, ca. 224 BCE); (2) Ager no. 48 (roughly contemporary arbitra- 
tion clause, again naming an éxxAytos mOAIc as adjudicator, in a treaty between Hierapytna 
and Antigonus 111); and (3) Ager no. 77 (Antiochus 111, at the conference of Lysimacheia, 
196 BCE, made what turned out to be an empty promise to submit to an adjudication by 
Rhodes in the treaty process). 

73 Examples of Rome as a third-party mediator include: (1) Polyb. 16.34.3-4 = Ager no. 59 (in 
200 BCE, a Roman commission demanded that Philip v submit to arbitration or face war 
with Rome, an ultimatum that looked very much like res repetere); (2) Ager no. 77 (at the 
conference at Lysimacheia in 196 BCE, Roman envoys essentially mandated an agreement 
for Antiochus 111 and Ptolemy); (3) Ager no. 122 (a similar mediation-order in168 BCE, with 
Popilius’ Laenas’ famed “line in the sand” ultimatum for Antiochus); (4) Ager no. 142 (in 
156-4 BCE, a series of legations and even a decemvirate were sent by the Senate to medi- 
ate between Attalos 11 and Prusias 11, with threats of war in the air for Prusias); (5) Ager 
no. 151 (a small inscription from the latter half of the second century BCE testifies to a 
dispute between Hermione and possibly Troizen, settled after going “to Rome”). The last 
example could potentially be a case of adjudication—see following note. 

74 Several embassies of mediation sent by the Senate were simply ignored during the conflict 
between Eumenes 11 and Pharnaces of Pontus, 182-179 BCE; but the Romans persisted! Cf. 
Eckstein (2012: 353-355). 
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cases directly, and at others, sending designated envoys, decemvirs, or magis- 


trates with imperium to serve as adjudicators.” At times, the Senate would also 


issue a formal declaration naming a legally sanctioned third party as arbitrator, 


or empowering a magistrate to do so, effectively identifying Rome’s sanctioned 


replacement in the matter.’6 The latter practice marked a departure from kingly 
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Examples of the Senate hearing a case include: (1) Ager no. 88 (documents 114 and B list 
both the consul and the Senate as making the arbitration decision in disputes between 
members of the Delphic Amphictyony, ca. 190 BCE); (3) Ager no. 97 (an arbitration clause 
included in the Treaty of Apamea, 188BCE, named the Senate as adjudicator in future 
disputes); (4) Ager no. 101 (in a boundary dispute between Mylasa and Stratonice, early 
second century BCE, a senatus consultum settled the matter); (5) Ager no. 141 (in 156- 
5BCE, the Senate found Athens guilty of wrongdoing in a raid on Oropus, but designated 
Sicyon as arbitrator for the penalty); (6) Ager no. 134 (the Senate holds a series of judi- 
cial hearings in the disputes between Eumenes 11 and Prusias 11, 164-160 BCE); (7) Ager 
no. 156 (ca. 140 BCE, the Senate ruled on a dispute between Melitaea and Narthacium); 
(8) Ager no. 158 (document I includes references to senatus consulta in disputes between 
Hierapytna and Itanos, late second century BCE); (g) Ager no. 164 (a senatus consultum rat- 
ifies Cnossus’ settlement in a dispute between Lato and Olos, 117/6-111/0 BCE); (10) Ager 
no. 151 (a small inscription from the latter half of the second century BCE testifies to a 
dispute between Hermione and possibly Troizen, settled after going “to Rome’). The last 
example could potentially be a case of mediation—see previous note. 

Examples of magistrates as arbitrators include: (1) Ager no.s 76, & 156 (in 196 BCE, a 
decemvirate adjudicated in a number of territorial disputes); (2) Ager no. 88 (documents 
114 and B list both the consul and the Senate as making the arbitration decision in disputes 
between members of the Delphic Amphictyony, ca. 190 BCE); (3-5) Ager no.s 98, 99, & 102 
(the proconsul Manlius Vulso and a decemvirate were authorized by the Senate to settle 
a number of disputes in the wake of Apamea); (6) Ager no. 120 (ca. 175-160 BCE, in a dis- 
pute between Magnesia and Priene, the Senate voted a consultum authorizing the praetor 
M. Aemilius to delegate the arbitration to another third-party—see the following note; 
(7) Ager no. 158 (document I also refers to the consul for 12 BCE, L. Calpurnius Piso, dele- 
gating another third party in the disputes between Hierapytna and Itanos—see above, as 
well as the following note); (8) Ager no. 163 (the Senate directed the proconsul of Macedo- 
nia to establish another third party in the issue of sacred fines at Delphi, ca. 125 BCE—see 
following note). 

Examples of the Senate designating another third party as arbiter include: (1) Ager no. 120 
(ca. 175-160 BCE, M. Aemilius selected Mylasa to arbitrate in the dispute between Magne- 
sia and Priene—see previous note); (2) Ager no. 131 (ca. 166 BCE, in a dispute between 
Ambracia and Athamania, Corcyra was delegated to arbitrate via senatus consultum); (3- 
4) Ager no.s 135 & 136 (Roman legates, G. Sulpicius Gallus and Manius Sergius, arbitrate 
between Sparta and Megalopolis, then between Sparta and possibly Argos, 163 BCE); (5) 
Ager no. 141 (in 156-5BCE, the Senate identified the unjust party—Athens—but desig- 
nated another polis—Sicyon—to decide the sentence for a raid on Oropus); (6) Ager 
no. 158 (the consul, L. Calpurnius Piso, named Magnesia as arbiter in the disputes between 
Hierapytna and Itanos—see above); (7) Ager no. 159 (Miletos is designated to arbitrate 
in a dispute between Messene and Sparta, ca. 138 BCE); (8) Ager no. 163 (the proconsul 
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behavior: monarchs may have made such designations in an informal man- 
ner, but they did not issue statements in this official capacity. Furthermore, in 
terms of sheer numbers, the involvement of “Rome”—whether in the form of 
the Senate, one or more magistrates, a designated other party, or some combi- 
nation thereof—vastly outstripped the extant cases involving kings. Whether 
or not this phenomenon should be attributed to trends in publishing on stone 
is unclear. What is clear is that with growing visibility over the course of the 
second century, “Rome” (in its various forms) was becoming the central hub 
for international law across the board—for kings, leagues, and poleis. 

This is not all. For when it came to third-party diplomacy in disputes that 
involved Rome, the patterns took on a whole new shape. While the Romans 
may have accepted the occasional offer of good-offices,”” the third party in 
question needed to be very careful not to slip into making even the slightest hint 
of offering mediation. In instances—even mere traces—of the latter, Rome 
reacted in ways that caught the Greeks completely off-guard: responses ranged 
from suspicion to contempt, to outright hostility.’8 Perhaps the best-known and 
most discussed example occurred at the end of the Third Macedonian War and 
involved Rhodes.”? Polybius notes that Rhodian envoys were already in Rome, 
summoned to appear before the Senate, when news of Rome's decisive (and 
war-ending) victory at Pydna arrived. The envoys were said to have made an 
about-face, since their initial intentions were apparently well known: 


of Macedonia ordered that the Amphictyony settle the issue of sacred fines at Delphi, 
ca. 125 BCE—see above); (9?) in Ager no. 164, the Senate’s ratification of Cnossus’ arbitra- 
tion of a dispute between Lato and Olos, perhaps indicates that Cnossus had been selected 
by Rome as official adjudicator—see above. 

77. Examples of Rome accepting good-offices include: (1) 212BCE, during the siege of 
Syracuse, a number of Sicilian communities (allied with Rome) facilitated negotiations 
between Syracuse and Rome—these negotiations, however, eventually failed (see Livy 
25.28-29); (2) 205 BCE, the Epirotes helped open negotiations between Rome and Philip, 
leading to the Peace of Phoenice (see Livy 29.12.8-12); (3) 198 BCE, the Epirotes again facil- 
itated negotiations, leading to the abortive conference between Flamininus and Philip 
at the River Aous (cf. Ager no. 72); (4) 196 BCE, Athenians and Achaeans are called upon 
by Flamininus to witness a bellum iustum piumque against Boeotia for acts of violence 
allegedly done to individual Roman soldiers—the Athenians and Achaeans brought about 
a meeting between Flamininus and the Boeotian League, to discuss the contested indem- 
nity (= Ager no. 75). See discussion in Ager (2009: 27 ff.). 

78 Some of the earliest known instances of such Roman reactions took place when Hellenis- 
tic kings approached Rome. For example: (1) Pyrrhus in 280 BCE—cf. Ager no. 27; and (2) 
Ptolemy 11 in 252BCE—cf. Ager no. 35. 

79 See discussions in Gruen (1975); Gabrielsen (1993); and Ager (1991; 2009: 34ff.). Livy’s 
account of the affair of 168-7 BCE amplifies the anti-Rhodian interpretation and provides 
a window into Roman-specific evaluations. 
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... [they] had come to bring the war to an end; for when the people of 
Rhodes saw that the war still continued to drag on, and observed that it 
was unprofitable to all the Greeks and to the Romans themselves owing 
to its great expense, had decided on this step; but now that war had ter- 
minated in the way that the Rhodians had wished, they congratulated the 
Romans.®° 


Polybius goes on to take particular note of the curtness and anger of the Roman 
reaction. The senators interpreted the actions of the envoys as implicit support 
for the Macedonian enemy (Perseus), and some even went as far as calling for 
a declaration of war against Rhodes.*! In the end, Rhodes was hit with a sharp 
slap on the wrist: the territories of Lycia and Caria were summarily revoked, 
and the vital economic center of Delos—whose import-export tax revenues 
helped fuel Rhodian prosperity—was declared duty-free. The political and eco- 
nomic “thalassocracy” of Rhodes was effectively undermined, and within a few 
decades, the city entered what has been dubbed its “long twilight.’$* Polybius 
concludes his description of the event with the remark that such misfortune 
was brought down by “foolish” envoys. At the same time, however, he suggests 
that the Romans had also acted in an inappropriately extreme manner, and 
he decides that they had gone overboard in order to “make an example of” 
Rhodes.®3 

The latter interpretation by Polybius reflected a quintessentially Hellenistic 
perspective on acceptable third-party diplomatic behavior. In the context of 
regular Hellenistic norms, the conduct of the Rhodian envoys might have dis- 
played an unwise self-importance, but it was not otherwise insulting to another 
political actor’s sense of power whether it was in the form of good-offices or 
mediation. To the Romans, however, there were clearly some added implica- 
tions, especially since all other known examples of offers of mediation received 
contemptuous and even hostile responses. Evidently, the presence of Rhodian 
envoys seeking peace, then reacting to Pydna with a denouncement of the war, 
had been read as an attempted mediation, moving beyond good-offices. Such 
an approach caused great offense indeed. It meant, to the Roman mind, that 
Rhodes was not wholeheartedly in line with the inherent, divinely sanctioned 
justice of the Roman cause—a position that was not only extremely offensive 


80 __-Polyb. 29.19. 

81 See Polyb. 29.19.6-8. 

82 For “long twilight,’ see Berthold (2009: 213). The economic data, which indicates a sharp 
decline in the early first century BCE, is available in Lund (1999: figs. 1-14). 

83. See Polyb. 29.19.2 and 29.19.56. 
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but also looked suspiciously like unfaithful support for the hostile (Macedo- 
nian) cause. For their part, the contemporary international audience would 
have seen such Roman reactions—especially when they involved interactions 
with kings®+—as strange, if not arrogant. 

The Romans thus made it clear that they were not amenable to offers of 
mediation, although they themselves were happy to step in as mediators. In 
the same vein, while the Roman Senate was quickly becoming an international 
court, there were absolutely no invitations or even attempts at arbitration when 
it came to Roman-involved conflicts or affairs. In fact, if a treaty with Rome 
contained an arbitration clause, the matter was explicitly referred back to the 
Roman Senate!®> By comparison, kings might have been circumspect in their 
inclusion of arbitration clauses, but note, for example, that although Anti- 
ochus 111 had escaped adjudication (in the Fourth Syrian War) by virtue of 
his international power, he did not consider a promise to submit to arbitra- 
tion something shameful. Instead, he (as well as other kings) found it a face- 
saving, even propagandistic, tactic. By stark contrast, the Roman approach— 
according to which any-and-all arbitrations involving Roman affairs were to be 
handled by the Roman Senate—was an entirely new step. Again, faced with the 
oddities of a king, plus polis, plus something-more amalgam, Greek diplomats 
adjusted their approach by adopting yet another practice: a custom that has 
been labeled by modern scholars as apologetic deprecation.®® 

The term apologetic deprecation aptly captures the two-fold nature of this 
new diplomatic norm: on the one hand, it involved entreaties made in the 
hopes of averting some form of distressing outcome, while on the other, it 
emphasized regret and contrition at such circumstances. The Latin forms of 
deprecari and deprecator are thus preserved in Livy’s versions of this form of 
third-party diplomacy,®” and they in turn reflect Polybius’ use of the Greek, 
Trapattetobat THY dpynv TV ‘PwLaiwy, “to avert, by entreaty, the anger of the 


84 Kings such as Pyrrhus and Ptolemy 11 (see note above) seem to have considered Rome 
along third-party diplomatic lines, in much the same way they did the Greek poleis: e.g., 
Lysimachus arbitrating between Priene and Samos in 283/2 BCE—cf. Ager no. 26; Philip v 
between Gonnoi and Heracleium post-218 BCE—cf. Ager no. 54; and Ptolemy v1 between 
Arsinoé and Troizen, ca. 163-146 BCE—cf. Ager no. 138. 

85 For example: Ager no. 84 (Flamininus’ offer to the Aetolians in 192 BCE); and Ager no. 97 
(the arbitration clause in the Treaty of Apamea, 188 BCE, which named the Senate as adju- 
dicator in future disputes). 

86 The term apologetic deprecation was first introduced by Ager (2009: 32). 

87 See Livy 33.29.11; 37.6.4; 38.9.3; 38.10.2. Livy also has King Perseus use the term in asking 
Rhodes and King Prusias to beg Rome on his behalf: 42.46.4 and 44.14.7—cf. 44.14.6. 
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Romans.”8§ In 190-189 BCE, for example, Athenian and Rhodian envoys had ear- 
lier been successful in “mollifying Rome’s anger” toward the Aetolians (at the 
latter party’s request), with the result being a settlement between Rome and 
Aetolia.®9 In the following year, Ilian envoys proclaimed their ability to achieve 
somewhat similar results for the Lycians, again by “deprecating the anger of the 
Romans.’° The wording used by Polybius in his account of the Athenian and 
Rhodian third-party diplomacy is key (emphasis added in bold): 


[Leon, the Athenian envoy] said that they [the Romans] were justified in 
being angry (dpyi@ec8at nev cixétw¢) with the Aetolians; for the Aetolians, 
after receiving many benefits from the Romans, had not shown any grati- 
tude for them, but had brought Roman hegemony into great danger (cis 
peyov evyvoyevat xtvduvov ty ‘Pwpatwy nyeLoviav) by stirring up the war 
against Antiochus ...9! 


“Therefore,” [Leon concluded,] “while being implacable to the men who 
instigated them, you [o Romans] should take pity on the masses (éA¢etv dé 
tovs ToMovc) and make peace with them, well knowing, that when again 
they have none to tamper with them and once more owe their preserva- 


tion to you, they will again be the best disposed to you, of all the Greeks 
"92 


The third parties in question—here, Athens and Rhodes—were thus taking 
some new steps in approaching Rome as a disputant in an international con- 


88 Eg, Polyb. 21.25.10; 21.31.7-16; 22.5.3, 6. 

89 _ Polyb. 21.25: “[the Aetolians] decided, then, to send to Athens and Rhodes, begging and 
imploring them to send embassies to Rome to deprecate the anger of the Romans (napat- 
THTAMEVOUS THY Opyyv TAV ‘PwLatwv), and to avert by some means the evils that encom- 
passed Aetolia (nomoncbat twa Avow Thv TeplertHTWY KaKdV THY AitwAtav) ...” (see Ager 
no. 94). 

go _— Polyb. 22.5.3 and 22.5.6 (188 BCE): “... two envoys from the people of Ilium, Hipparchus 
and Satyrus, came begging that, for the sake of the kinship between Ilium and Rome, the 
offences of the Lycians might be pardoned ...” and “... the representatives of Ilium, visit- 
ing the Lycian cities, announced that they had deprecated the anger of the Romans (ét1 
TAPYTYVTAL THY OPYYV TOV ‘Pwuatwv) and had been instrumental in obtaining their freedom 
....” The Ilian diplomats spoke before the decemviri then in Asia Minor and added kinship 
diplomacy to their apologetic deprecation. The decemviri agreed not to punish Lycia for 
having allied with Antiochus—but they did “gift” Lycia to Rhodes (cf. Ager no. 102). 

91 __— Polyb. 21.31.7. On the Athenian and Rhodian diplomacy in 190-189BCE, see also Livy 
38.10.4—6. 

g2 __— Polyb. 21.31.15. 
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flict. First and foremost, the justice of Rome’s ire and resentment was acknowl- 
edged, and the damage to Roman “hegemony” was highlighted and perhaps 
even exaggerated. The third parties nevertheless begged that the Romans 
diminish their “righteous” anger and take magnanimous pity on their adver- 
sary. Such “unwarranted” leniency, it was argued, would only enhance Rome’s 
position as a noble, pan-Hellenic champion. 

In an emphatic move away from mediation, then, apologetic deprecation 
made it all too clear that the parties involved (Rome and Rome’s opponent) 
were far from being equal. The international rights of Rome as the “wronged” 
party were never questioned, and Rome retained unmitigated control over any 
negotiations, if and when they should arise. The third parties (Athens and 
Rhodes) did not wish to bring parties together in an impartial manner, nor 
did they seek to suggest agreement terms or solutions. Instead, they simply 
expressed a hope to advocate, as suppliants, for Roman generosity toward the 
wrongdoers (the Aetolians). The practice of good-offices thus took a new direc- 
tion in order to clarify that the third party was far away indeed from offering 
mediation. Roman authority was held supreme and untouchable. Given such 
new trends, the seemingly idiosyncratic groveling of King Prusias suddenly 
makes a lot more sense—as does Polybius’ disgust, since the historian seems 
to have taken such behavior as emblematic of a disturbing new trend toward 
servility (and corresponding tyranny) in international politics.% 

Unlike their contemporaries, then, the Romans could not (and did not) 
acknowledge that their acquisitions or foreign engagements were within the 
purview of the legal jurisdiction of others. The Roman res publica did not par- 
ticipate in all directions and forms of Hellenistic third-party diplomacy. In 
the end, what the Romans practiced towards others in interstate intervention, 
they did not appreciate from others; and what they themselves shunned, they 
accepted from others. The legalities of international war and diplomacy were 
ultimately a one-way street, leading toward “Rome.” 

In the end, there was a key problem—a structural disconnect—developing 
in the world of international diplomacy in the third and second centuries BCE. 
On the one hand, Rome’s res publica appeared analogous to a Greek polis, the 
contemporary building block of cultural, territorial, and even “patriotic” space. 
On the other hand, Roman international actors often behaved in ways that 
looked more similar to that of the Hellenistic kings, and the Senate seemed 
oddly like an entire “Council of Kings.” Such an analogous and yet foreign set 
of political structures also interacted in a way that was bringing about signifi- 


93 For further discussion, see chapter four. 
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cant change. Its ability to communicate and understand many contemporary 
norms made it an active part of an international middle ground—and yet, its 
differences set the stage for redefining the very nature of statehood and inter- 
national political authority, as well as the parameters for diplomacy. Shifts in 
third-party diplomacy in particular reveal the first signs that the Roman repub- 
lic was becoming something more than a polis, koinon, or king. 

While Roman activities and policies could never be questioned by a third 
party, Rome—and the Roman Senate in particular—was becoming both the 
informal and formal arbitrator of interstate politics. A greater, unassailable 
authority thus began to supersede, while at certain times it pervaded, all other 
political powers (be they of poleis, leagues, or kings) on the international stage. 
A new, supraordinary regime was beginning to emerge, one that for the first 
time could potentially become the (in some parts, dreamed of) patris, or “home 
city,’ not just for an individual king, but for the whole world. The ways in 
which such global transcendence—or, quite literally, “majesty’— evolved will 
be explored in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Majesty of Rome 


In the late second century BCE, an author known to modern scholars as Pseudo- 
Scymnus wrote a work entitled Circuit of the World (Periegesis). In it, the author 
crafted a synthesis of the entire oikoumeneé, or “inhabited world,” in a manner 
that truly embodied the international ethos of the day. One passage in partic- 
ular captured yet another turn. Here, the dream of Zeno—that belief that the 
world could be united into a single polis!'—was applied to an abstracted pres- 
ence of Rome: 


... Pap ‘otiv TOAtc 
éxyovug’ epautmoy TH Suvepret xe Todvoucr, 
KOTPOV TL KOLVOV THS SA cixouLEry ... 


Rome is a polis, 
Having a name equivalent to its power, 
A certain star, shared by all the world (oikoumene) ...? 


How a polis—and, presumably, its essences as a politeia’—could hang above 
the world, on a par with, and perhaps even in competition with, a light on the 
cosmic spheres was a question of great exhilaration and debate for the day. The 
previous chapter explored the ways in which the Roman res publica did not 
fully align with contemporary definitions of polis, kingship, and international- 
level authority. Here, then, the discussion turns to the reasons why “Rome” was 
so unique: in other words, why Roman actors approached other international 
entities in the patterns that they did, and how these actions caused the Repub- 
lic to be redefined as THE world-city (or Aosmopolis), as THE body politic for 
the entire oikoumené (or “inhabited world”).4 Four intersecting elements were 
in play: (1) the uniqueness with which Romans approached warfare; (2) the 


1 See discussion in chapter one. 

2 Ps.-Scymnus, Il. 231-234, in Miiller, Geogr. Graec. Min. 1: 205. For more on Pseudo-Scymnus, see 
Bravo (2009). Note that Baronowski (2011: 31) makes a connection between the epithet “uni- 
versal star” (astron koinon) and another term used to refer to the Romans as “shared/common 
benefactors” (koinoi euergetai). See discussion above, in chapter two. 

3 On this term, see chapter two. 

4 For more on the terms kosmopolis and oikoumené and their significance in this period, see 
chapter one. 
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evolving concept of Roman imperium (or “command”; (3) the definition of the 
populus Romanus (or Roman “body politic”); and (4) the development of a new 
figure, Roma/Rhomeé, as the central divine abstraction for the res publica. All 
four of these elements in turn revolved around a core belief in the maiestas, 
or “greater-ness,” of Rome. Such a unique conceptualization of the Roman res 
publica and its true, omnipresent, and divinely ordained system of legal order 
was ultimately in the process of interacting with the contemporary Hellenistic 
framing of an increasingly consolidated oikoumené. In the end, such interac- 
tions (and clear miscommunications) on an international-level middle ground® 
were to redefine Roman imperium as the Empire sine fine (“without end”). To 
discover the origins of this phenomenon, it is necessary to understand how 
Roman attitudes toward the sacredness of their wars took a transformational 
turn in an important moment of cultural disjunction on the international stage. 


Sacred Wars 


In 191BCE, an embassy of Aetolian statesmen met with the Roman consul 
Manius Acilius Glabrio, the recent victor at Thermopylae and Heraclea. The 
meeting was to become a particularly strange and infamous turn of events for 
its international audience. The Achaean Greek historian Polybius provides us 
with an account of what transpired.* The embassy had earlier spoken with 
Glabrio, with a request for a “truce and a settlement” (d7ép dvoyadv xat StaAv- 
gew¢). The commander had forwarded them on to Lucius Valerius Flaccus, his 
legate, who had granted the truce and presumably opened discussion of a set- 
tlement. The Aetolians had begun by listing examples from their former history 
of friendship with the Romans, but Flaccus interrupted them, noting that it was 
they, the Aetolians, who had broken the friendship and precipitated the current 
war. Flaccus urged the embassy to consider using deprecatory language (d&w- 
yatixov Adyov) and beg the consul to grant them pardon for Aetolian offences. In 
other words, Flaccus recommended that the ambassadors use apologetic dep- 
recation.’ 

At this point, the Aetolians had reconsidered their position and had returned 
to Glabrio with an intention to “commit themselves to the faith of the Romans.” 
According to Polybius, the situation quickly deteriorated: 


5 On this study’s use of Richard White’s concept of middle ground, see the introduction. 
6 Polyb. 20.9-10. 
7 For more on apologetic deprecation, see chapter two. 
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Glabrio, taking them up, said, “So that is so, is it, ye men of Aetolia?” and 
when they assented, “Very well,” he said, “then in the first place none of 
you must cross to Asia, either on his own account or by public decree. 
Next, you must surrender [your commanders] and at the same time King 
Amynandres and all the Athamanians who went off to join you together 
with him.” 


Phaeneas [the lead envoy] now interrupted him and said, “But what you 
demand, O General, is neither just nor Greek.” 


Glabrio, not so much incensed, as wishing to make them conscious of the 
real situation they were in and thoroughly intimidate them, said: “So you 
still give yourselves Grecian airs and speak of what is meet and proper 


after surrendering unconditionally? I will have you all put in chains if I 
think fit.” 


Saying this, he ordered a chain to be brought and an iron collar to be put 
round the neck of each. Phaeneas and the rest [of the envoys] were thun- 
derstruck, and all stood there speechless as if paralyzed in body and mind 
by this extraordinary experience.® 


Glabrio did eventually remove the chains, upon the entreaty of his tribunes, 
who argued that such treatment was improper for ambassadors. The envoys 
then made a quick adjustment in their message, stating that they were willing 
to obey Glabrio’s demands, but that they would need approval by vote of their 
people. In the end, the truce was extended for ten days and the Roman requests 
were denied. War continued for two more years. 

What made this event stand out—and why Polybius took special care to 
highlight it and return again to its significance?—was what it conveyed about 
the peculiarities of the Roman mindset toward war, its onset, and its proper 
ends. On the one hand, this scene again confirms Rome's unusual preference 
for apologetic deprecation, according to which Rome’s place in international 
disputes was beyond any third-party intervention other than “mollifying” a 
“righteous” anger.!° On the other hand, the scenario re-emphasizes a difference 
in Roman and Hellenistic views regarding diplomatic friendship. To the Aeto- 
lians, a past record of friendship was adequate basis for favor in an armistice 


8 Polyb. 20.10.3-9. 
9 Polybius returns to the subject at 36.4—see below. 
10 —- See chapter two. 
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negotiation. To the Romans, it was grounds for greater indignation and even 
greater blame placed upon the Aetolians for the “crime” of having “initiated” 
the current war. 

In Polybius’ assessment, however, what was most crucial about this scene 
was its language of “faith” (or Roman fides) and what that meant to the Romans, 
in ways that did not correlate with Greek pistis. The very image of the Aeto- 
lians in chains served to clarify, quite bluntly, that, unlike in Hellenistic forms of 
capitulation, the Roman practice known to modern scholars as deditio involved 
a complete and utter renunciation of political authority, a literal enslavement 
to the Roman people. According to descriptions of this formal practice, there 
was a three-part formula, with the final question asked being, “Do you sur- 
render yourselves and your people, the city, the countryside, the water, the 
boundary-stones, the shrines, all tools of use, and everything sacred or human 
into my power and that of the Roman People?”" In other words, “to commit 
oneself to the faith” (dedere se in fidem) involved a complete and utter renunci- 
ation of all rights: the surrendering party ceased to exist autonomously and all 
of its components became Roman property, its land usually resurveyed as ager 
publicus.2 

In the scene, then, Glabrio, with patronizing frustration, appears to have 
sought to make the meaning of deditio abundantly clear to the Aetolians before 
they went ahead with a procedure that they did not understand (and which 
would likely result in yet another impingement upon Roman authority).!3 Poly- 
bius, in his retelling of the episode, was in his turn adamant about teaching his 
fellow Greeks about the absolute finality of deditio, a form of surrender to Rome 
that erased all rights (as opposed to other forms, which could end in treaties 
granting autonomy but would inflict detailed penalties). On more than one 


11 The quotation comes from Livy 1.38.1-2, where all three questions are re-enacted in full. 
The first question involved asking whether or not the envoys were legitimate represen- 
tatives of the surrendering party, and the second involved confirmation that the party in 
question was truly an independent entity. Note that Polybius’ description of deditio at 36.4 
is a close parallel with Livy’s in its formulaic wording, and that such phraseology appears 
again on a bronze inscription from Alcantara in Spain, which commemorated a deditio 
dated to 104 BCE. On the latter, see Lopez Melero et al. (1984). 

12 For more discussion of deditio, see Holkeskamp (2000) and Auliard (2005). 

13 This interpretation of the Glabrio episode agrees with Eckstein (1995b), who argues that 
Glabrio was not being excessively harsh and brutal (as other scholars—e.g., Walbank, 
Gruen, and Ferrary—have suggested), but that he showed lenience in releasing the envoys. 
However, this interpretation diverges from Eckstein in that it sees no reason to conclude 
that the Aetolians actually performed the deditio. Instead, the stance taken here is that 
the chains were brought in to emphasize the nature of the third question in the formula, 
and that the Aetolians clearly did not say yes. 
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occasion, Polybius thus paused to note the dire necessity that his contempo- 
raries learn the true import of this new form of “deference” on the international 
stage. There was no recourse, no bargaining away from a deditio to Rome: 


Those who thus “commit themselves to the guardianship of Rome” (ot yap 
diddvtec abtovs cig THY Pwpatwv emttponyv)* surrender in the first place the 
whole of their territory and the cities in it; next, all the inhabitants of the 
land and the towns, male and female; likewise, all rivers, harbors, tem- 
ples, and tombs. The result is that the Romans enter into possession of 
everything and those who surrender remain in possession of absolutely 
nothing ...15 


At its very core, the belief system that underpinned this behavior, along with a 
hostility to third-party mediation and a preference for apologetic deprecation 
(as seen in the previous chapter), was the foundational concept of Roman just- 
warfare as framed by the practice of fetial law.!6 The Romans both figuratively 
and literally called the gods to witness as adjudicators in all of their interna- 
tional conflicts. To go to war meant that the gods had already revealed to the 
Roman people and Senate that the cause was just and that the enemy had com- 
mitted a legal wrong. The inevitability of victory would grant the Romans an 
inalienable right to punish or forgive, to inflict the proper penalty and reap the 


14 Formore on Polybius’ use of epitropé (instead of pistis) to translate fides, see below in this 
chapter. 

15 Polyb. 36.4. 

16 ~— Note that the argument here is that this is the case whether or not such law held associated 
procedures that had changed over the past century. Ferrary (1995) and Ager (2009) also 
make this connection between the Roman belief system underlying fetial law and Roman 
antagonism to at least certain forms of contemporary international third-party diplomacy. 
Much scholarly debate, however, continues to surround the subject of Republican-era 
ius fetiale—for the range of viewpoints, see Phillipson (1gu1, ii.26); McDonald and Wal- 
bank (1937); Walbank (1949); Dahlheim (1968: 171-180); Rich (1976); Harris (1979: 166-175); 
Saulnier (1980); Wiedemann (1986); Riipke (1990: 97-117); Watson (1993); Ferrary (1995); 
Giovannini (2000); Bederman (2001: 76-79, 231-241); Santangelo (2008); Ando (2010); and 
most recently, Zollschan (2011); Rich (20a and b; 2013); and Milano and Zollschan, eds. 
(forthcoming). For the most part, the problems being tackled by such debate derive from 
the nature of our source evidence, which comes almost exclusively from later authors 
(Livy, Cicero, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in particular). The view taken here is that an 
old tradition of fetial law continued to be practiced and to be of central importance dur- 
ing the second century BCE when Romans themselves discussed its proper deployment in 
dealing with others who did not themselves have fetials or practices that directly matched 
the conventions of fetial law. 
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rewards—with appropriate thanks returned to the gods as patrons, of course.!” 
An offer of deditio thus constituted full confirmation, from the wrongful party 
itself, of the capital injustice of their former action(s). It was perhaps for this 
reason that Glabrio became so indignant: how could the Aetolians claim to 
be friends of Rome and then seek to submit themselves into the fides of the 
Roman people?! 

There was thus a deep-seated connection between Roman religious thinking 
and the conduct of war, which meant that for the Romans, military victory was 
the final, definitive proof of the unquestionable justice of the res publica and 
the rightful performance of its divine verdict.!® This closely-held conviction in 
a special, superior, and validated relationship with the gods memorably sur- 
vives in the copy of a letter from 194/3BCE. Here, the praetor Marcus Valerius 
Messalla wrote to the city of Teos, granting its request for asylia (or religious 
inviolability), with the following additional note: 


... And that we continue always to value most highly piety towards the 
gods, one might best reckon from the favor with which we have for these 
reasons met from the supernatural. We are convinced, moreover, that the 
special honor we show to the divine has become thoroughly clear to all 
from many other things as well.!9 


17. Such thinking continued into the Augustan period, where it famously found its voice in 
Book v1 of Vergil’s Aeneid—see below, in the conclusion. 

18 See Watson (1993: 27-29) for this connection between ius fetiale and the concept of a 
divinely sanctioned, legal verdict. For a discussion of Roman (elite) religious belief and 
conduct in war, see Champion (20174, esp. Ch. 3). Note that the Romans did acknowledge 
that they could be (and were) defeated, but that such cognitive dissonance was resolved 
by accusing commanders of improper, impious conduct, which only temporarily set Rome 
back from the ultimate endpoint of divinely sanctioned victory. For an excellent discus- 
sion of Roman interactions with defeat during the Republic, see Clark (2014, 2017). See 
also Pfeilschifter (2014: esp. 146), who notes that in the second century BCE, Romans saw 
defeats as setbacks on the way to ultimate, fated victory, and that they exhibited (both 
“nternally” and “externally”) a deeply-seated belief in the moral excellence of the res pub- 
lica. It was this belief—as Pfeilschifter rightly argues—rather than any other particular 
concept, such as democracy or freedom, that meant that the Romans did not take on a 
missionary purpose toward “expansion,” instead treating non-Romans with disinterest, as 
long as they did not impinge upon the res publica (i.e., its imperium maiestatemque—see 
discussion below in chapter three). 

19 RDGE 34 (= Syll? 601; B-D? 37). Note the veiled threat that comes along with such an 
aggrandized claim to having a loftier relationship with the gods, as verified by Roman suc- 
cess: “... we shall try to increase both the honors to the god [Dionysus] and our kindnesses 
to you, so long as you maintain your good-will towards us even after this. Farewell.” 
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And while the Greek-speaking world understood the essence of divine ver- 
dicts in victory (and could thus ascertain the meaning nested within Mes- 
salla’s message), it nevertheless acknowledged spaces and avenues for com- 
promise, for misinterpretation and realignment in the imperfect realities of 
human and polis interaction.2° The end-result of this collision between world- 
views was to be a crucial realignment of the structures of international political 
power. 

For on the one hand, Roman and Hellenistic practices interpenetrated: Ro- 
mans clearly integrated with their contemporaries and recognized that other 
political actors could indeed make unjust conquests and thereby lose legal 
rights to certain possessions.”! Such actors, after all, did not practice fetial law. 
In acknowledging the possibility of others’ injustices, Romans assimilated well 
with at least one direction of contemporary third-party diplomatic practice. On 
the other hand—and by great contrast—the Romans, on their very deepest cul- 
tural level, would never think of stooping to other contemporary behaviors, to 
make what for them constituted gestures of international-level inferiority. Any 
past friendships with the Aetolians or numerous others were forever broken— 
and such breaks constituted even greater legal wrongs—by an independently 
formed diplomatic move that could even insinuate “pride” over Rome. (In the 
Aetolians’ case, this involved inviting King Antiochus into a system of alliances 
in northern Greece, in opposition to Rome’s decisions after Pydna.) 

Such Roman attitudes help explain the seemingly incongruent pattern with 
which decisions for war were made. As has been noted by Erich Gruen and 
others,?2 the model presented by William Harris, according to which Romans 
were inherently acquisitive and aggressive, taking every opportunity to go to 
war, does not fully explain the evidence for Roman behavior. On the Greek 
mainland in particular, Rome was even invited to intervene and did not do so 
at several junctures. Instead, what might appear at first to be blatant belliger- 
ence and greed (and some have even thought fear) in going to war was actually 
none of these things; it was instead a unique symptom of a distinctively Roman 
mindset. This mindset approached the world as a place where “Rome” was all- 
pervasive. This perception of Rome as boundless led Romans to see the Roman 
legal order as existing above all else: not only was Rome beyond reproach, any 
offense against it was punishable by the direst of penalties. 


20 See Ager (2009: 23 ff.), who notes that while the Greeks also believed that the gods sup- 
ported their causes in war, such convictions allowed for the possibility of error, leaving 
space for practices the Romans would have found humiliating. 

21 See the examples in Ager (1996). 

22 Gruen (1984)—see also Eckstein (2006). 
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This is not to say, however, that Romans believed that the res publica did 
not evolve (such was the ongoing nature of cognitio deorum),?> nor that their 
international representatives were beyond all reproof. On the contrary: guilt 
for improper behavior, when such missteps did happen in Roman wars, was 
placed squarely on individual commanders. Only the Senate—certainly not 
anyone outside Rome—could put these commanders on trial. Their crimes 
were ultimately to be defined as contravening the mission and purpose of their 
original grant of imperium, which retained its essence as divine verdict no mat- 
ter the individual circumstances.** The question, which some may not have 
realized that they were asking, and which the historian Polybius realized that 
they must ask with great self-awareness, thus became: just what exactly was 
this new political order for the world? Polybius used the familiar Greek term 
politeia in his Histories (to be discussed further in chapters four and five), but, 
as has been seen, Rome was no ordinary polis, and furthermore, Latin held no 
clear or accurate equivalent for politeia.?25 There was much more in play, and it 
involved yet another Roman peculiarity: imperium. 


23 The phrase cognitio deorum is often translated as “knowledge of the gods,” but it is perhaps 
better termed as “recognizing the gods,” since our sources make it clear that the formal 
Roman relationship with the divine was a process, which in turn was at once traditional, 
iterative, and experimental in nature. On the one hand, practices that had resulted in suc- 
cessful outcomes were concretized and handed down and repeated in exacting detail. On 
the other hand, there was always room for adjustment. Ultimately, it was the favor, apa- 
thy, or outright displeasure of the gods that had to be “read” via various signs and clues, 
and it was the duty of the Roman people to correctly map out, interpret, and align with 
whatever the divine indicated. On this subject, see the passages in Gaius Fannius, Hist. 
1Peter/Chass., Cicero, De natura deorum; Varro, Ant. div. fr. 3; and Val. Max. 1.1.1b. See also 
Ando (2008: 104) and Riipke (2012: Chapters 8 and 13). 

24 For more on the use of imperium during this period, see below. Evidence indicates that 
indeed, the Roman Senate would only condemn a magistrate for an abuse of imperium for 
a premature, unfavorable, or otherwise embarrassing surrender/defeat in battle—and in 
quite rare instances, it seems, given the overall number of known imperatores victi (Rosen- 
stein, 1990, gives an estimate of some 92 defeated commanders during the Republic). 
In other instances, the Senate would condemn former magistrates for illegally confis- 
cating properties from Roman socii and amici (but not inimici). Such magistrates were 
prosecuted in individual trials, in accordance with recent de repetundis legislation. See 
Richardson (1987). 

25 See above, chapter two. Note also that Cicero, writing a century later, used a torturous 
amount of circumlocution to explain the Greek concept of politeia in Latin—cf. Att. 7.8.4; 
Rep. 1.41; Leg. 1.15—and discussion in Ando (1999). 
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In 189 BCE, Athenian and Rhodian envoys congratulated themselves for “dep- 
recating the anger of the Romans,” as they witnessed the settlement eventually 
arranged between Rome and the Aetolians. The Aetolians may very well have 
been grateful—in fact, they had asked the Athenians and Rhodians to beg 
on their behalf for Rome’s mercy. Then again, the terms of the agreement— 
preserved in part in Polybius, and copied again, in Latin, by Livy—tell a much 
deeper story. Arguably, the most important portion is revealed in the opening 
line, which stands as one of the oldest surviving records of a so-called “maiestas 
clause’ in a treaty with a Hellenistic power.*° The following is the (fragmented) 
text from Polybius: 


The démos of the Aetolians, [with respect to] the arché and dunasteia of 
the demos of the Romans ... (6 Sq Log 6 TOV AiTwABV THY deyHy Kal THY Suva- 
atetav tod Syuou TAY ‘Pwpatwy ...)27 


... and here is Livy’s version: 


Imperium maiestatemque populi Romani gens Aetolorum conservato sine 
dolo mato ... (With respect to] the imperium and maiestas of the populus 
Romanus, let the gens of the Aetolians preserve them without evil intent 
iany2® 

From the beginning, two major semantic disjunctions between the Greek and 
the Latin are evident. The first involves the pairing of naming conventions 
used to describe the parties involved. In Polybius’ Greek, it is the “demos, the 
people, of the Aetolians” and the “demos, the people, of the Romans.’ In the 
Latin version, it is the “gens, the tribe (or ethnos), of the Aetolians,” and the 
populus Romanus, the “Roman body politic.” The second disjunction is Poly- 
bius’ use of arché and dunasteia in an otherwise unattested attempt at cap- 
turing the uniqueness of the Latin phrase imperium maiestatemque: a phrase 
often translated into English as “the empire and majesty.’29 While these dif- 


26 Fordiscussion of different views regarding this opening clause, see Bauman (1976). 

27 Polyb. 21.32.2. 

28 Livy 38.1.2. 

29 On maiestas populi Romani, see Dumézil (1952: 9-10, 14); Gundel (1963: 295); Bauman 
(1963: 1). Note that Ando (1999: 15 ff.) inaccurately states that the earliest evidence for 
Greeks translating maiestas dates to the Augustan period. Ando is correct, however, 
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ferences might at first appear trivial, their implications were of ground-shifting 
significance. 

Indeed, what is embodied in the Polybian version is the process by which 
Greek-speaking intellectuals and politicians, who were entering a conceptual 
middle ground in their interactions with Romans, were attempting to define 
and essentially translate the parameters and terminology of the Roman res pub- 
lica. (Keep in mind that there would have been both Latin and Greek copies of 
the original treaty, but that the Roman Senate would only have ratified and rec- 
ognized the Latin version.) On the one hand, Rome was identified in Greek as 
a polis or koinon—hence, “démos of the Romans” (on a par with the “demos of 
the Aetolians”). At the same time, however, the Greek world was also encoun- 
tering Romans and the Roman res publica in a manner seemingly analogous to 
a Hellenistic kingdom.*° In the context of a peace agreement, the Aetolians first 
and foremost were swearing a permanent allegiance (whether they understood 
it to be this way or not) to the imperium (the “command”) and the maiestas (the 
“sreater-ness”) of the Roman “body politic.” 

Such allegiance might on one level correspond to the arché, the “rule” or 
“power-over,” of a Hellenistic king, or to the dunasteia, the “dominion,” of 
an imperialist power (as in Polybius’ usage of dunasteia to compare Roman 
dominion to that of the Persians, the Athenians, or the Macedonians at 1.2). 
On a more profound level, though, imperium and maiestas—even populus 
Romanus—were completely alien concepts. The Romans in turn were not 
static in their interactions in the international middle ground. Most tellingly, 
their commands abroad (represented by the concepts of imperium and provin- 
cia) were moving toward Hellenic notions, and these commands were increas- 
ingly conceived in an abstract and geographic sense. In the end, this process 
would ultimately redefine imperium as “empire” and provincia as “province” by 
the turn of the first century CE. 

The second century BCE was thus the crucible out of which a new model for 
“empire” first began to coalesce. The progression was first made evident in the 
Romans’ use of the terms imperium and provincia.*! Together, both concepts 


in noting that two terms in particular—theiotés (“divine-nature/divinity”) and asebeia 
(“profaneness/sacrosanctity”)—do become uniquely and directly associated with the 
maiestas of the emperor (Augustus as Sebastos) and thus correlate with the evolution of 
Hellenistic ruler-cult toward imperial cult. The earliest evidence of theiotés as a transla- 
tion of maiestas comes from Aphrodisias (an imperial cult center)—cf. Reynolds (1980: 
73-74); and of asebeia (in the context of an imperial maiestas trial) in Philo, Flaccus 128. 

30 + Formore on the misalignments between Rome and Hellenistic definitions of polis, koinon, 
and king, see chapter two. 

31 The following discussion and selection of passages rely on research done by Richardson 
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experienced a series of subtle, yet ultimately momentous, changes from the 
second to the first centuries BCE. Evidence shows that, at least from the third 
century, provincia was originally used to designate the “mission” or task for a 
magistrate granted imperium, or individual military command, by the pow- 
ers vested in the populus Romanus (in other words, its maiestas—more on 
this below).3? Over time, and with increasing frequency, imperium thus gained 
the sense of nostrum imperium (“our command”), comprising the mandate of 
the entire Roman body politic, subsequently wielded by an individual mag- 
istrate.33 By the early decades of the first century, imperium acquired a more 
universal and geographically-connotative meaning, one that transferred the 
general sense of “Roman command” onto a broader plane—that of “world 
empire,” signifying Rome’s command over the entire oikoumené.3+ The mean- 
ing of imperium was thus to develop significantly from the third to the first 
centuries BCE, evolving from mere indications of the “command” of an individ- 
ual, to a more generalizing “command of the Roman body politic,” to an abstract 
and universalizing imperium.*® 

As the “command” of the maiestas populi Romani expanded onto a truly 
superior plane, the application of imperium to the significance of provincia also 


(2005, 2008) and confirmed more recently by the data gathered by Diaz Fernandez (2015). 
See also the discussion in Edwell (2013). 

32 See Richardson (2008: Ch. 2). For a recent discussion of the patchwork and experiential 
nature of Roman power during the third and second centuries BCE, see Gargola (2017: 
Ch. 2). Gargola rightly notes that Roman “power over” existed in terms of peoples and 
movements rather than set territories (see 2017: Conclusion). 

33. The phrase nostro imperio is first attested in a speech of Cato the Elder, dated to 167 BCE 
= ORF no. 8.164. A similar use of imperium can also be found in Q. Fabius Maximus Allo- 
brogicus’ funeral oration for Scipio Aemilianus (129 BCE), as quoted by Cicero (Mur. 75) = 
ORF no. 49.3. 

34 This can be seen specifically in the text of Rhet. ad Her., early 80s BCE (once thought to 
have been written by Cicero—see Caplan [1970]). Here, imperium continued to retain its 
general meaning as imperium populi Romani—e.g., Rhet. ad Her. 4.13. See also the use of 
imperium to describe a series of dominant Greek poleis (each having “command”), at Rhet. 
ad Her. 4.34. At the same time, however, it accrued general meaning: ... sociis, quipro nobis 
pugnare et imperium nostrum nobiscum simul virtute et industria conservare soliti sunt. 
(Rhet. ad Her. 4.13); followed by a sense of Roman command over the oikoumené: nedum 
illi imperium orbis terrae, cui imperio omnes gentes, reges, nationes partim vi, partim vol- 
untate consenserunt, cum aut armis aut liberalitate a populo Romano superati essent, ad se 
transferre tantulis viribus conarentur (again in Rhet. ad Her. 4.13); and Quodsi concordiam 
retinebimus in civitate, imperit magnitudinem solis ortu atque occasu metiemur (Rhet. ad 
Her. 4.44). 

35 The full significance of a reified “Roman empire” was thus only strengthened and given 
more formal definition in the Augustan period—see Richardson (2008: Ch. 4). 
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evolved. Here, the moving parts are slightly more visible. The latter shifted from 
denoting the designated task of a holder of imperium, only sometimes asso- 
ciated with general geographic regions, to referencing (by the Augustan era) 
specifically defined geographic and, more importantly, administrative units 
(closer to the sense of the modern English word province).3° The process took 
place as increasingly specific limits (both spatial and in terms of executive 
powers) were placed upon Roman magistrates acting abroad, in an accumu- 
lating number of ad hoc cases. For example, an imperium-holder’s provincia 
could gain a defined geographical boundary when that magistrate’s mission 
happened to focus on an area close to a kingdom whose boundaries were, or 
had been, expressly recognized in a treaty with Rome. Alternatively, limitations 
could be placed upon a commander when certain areas were not considered 
a direct part of his allotted task, or when two commanders held neighboring 
missions and a line was needed between them.°” 

By the end of the second century BCE, Greek-speakers in turn had responded 
to these Roman behaviors and had rehashed their own relatively recent and 
technical military term in order to translate provincia: namely, eparcheia (or 
“sector”). The earliest attestations of eparcheia date to the late third and early 
second centuries, when Philo, in his manual on siege warfare, used it to indi- 
cate a body of troops,3® and when Eumachus of Naples (cited by Phlegon of 
Tralles) used it to reference an area—a “sector” of command around the city of 
Carthage.?? Polybius also adopted the term, and often in a similar light, to refer 
to “sectors” controlled by Carthage or Syracuse in Sicily,*° or to a “sector” in the 


36 = Cf. Richardson (1994: 564-571; 2008: 16 ff.); Lintott (1993: 22-23); Snowdon (2014: 166 ff.); 
Drogula (2015: 235-255); and Gargola (2017: Ch. 2) contra the old debate regarding Roman 
“annexation” in the second century—cf. Harris (1979: 131-162). Note that Snowdon (2014: 
170) rightly observes that in the second century BCE, Roman “rule” operated without the 
concept of provincia as an essential building-block (since Greek texts instead deployed 
other terms, such as philia, symmachia, eunoia, and euergesia, in their attempts at char- 
acterizing Rome’s presence). He also shows (pp. 171-173) that the original connotation of 
the term continued to exist alongside the newer, more defned and administrative one into 
the early Imperial period (at least until the reign of Tiberius). 

37. See Richardson (2008: 27 ff.) for detailed discussion of these examples. For his discussion 
of using Livy to reconstruct such examples, see ibid. p. 13 ff. See also Covino (2016) for an 
examination of restrictions placed on Republican commanders with imperium. Snowdon 
(2014: 174) agrees with Richardson that the Sullan period in particular should be seen as a 
watershed moment in what constituted an evolving (and ongoing) institutionalization of 
provincia. 

38 Philo Byz. Parasc. 4.6. 

39 FGrH178,¥ 2= Phlegon, Mir. 18. 

40 Polyb. 1.15.10; 1.17.6; 1.38.7; 7.4.2. 
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immediate vicinity of Rome.*! Over time, however, and most likely as it began 
to be used as the Greek equivalent for provincia, eparcheia gained increasingly 
geographical and bounded connotations—and likely played a role in enhanc- 
ing the evolution of provincia itself in this direction.*? 

Such developments can be detected subtly in the occasional passage in Poly- 
bius when he chooses eparcheia to reference territories designated to Rome 
and Carthage in the treaties signed at the end of the First Punic War.*3 Provin- 
cia and eparcheia thus seem to have converged upon a central conception, one 
that entailed a more definitively geographical, yet also predominantly military, 
area of control (especially in the wake of a recent conflict). The terms contin- 
ued to converge, not only as the Roman Senate began continuously to allot key 
provinciae, but also as it inherited entire Hellenistic kingdoms by bequest (as 
in the examples of Pergamon in 133 BCE and Cyrene in 96BCE).*4 In the end, 
the melding of “command” with an abstraction of geographic space was to 
contribute to a fundamental redefinition of statehood and interstate author- 
ity in the structuration (or the creation of new ideological structures) of a 
new regime, a new world-order. Such redefinition was, at its very center, to 
derive from the disjunctions between core Greek and Latin political concep- 
tions. 


41 Polyb. 2.19.2. 

42  Forexample, eparcheia occurs in the Greek text of a Roman statute, ca. 100 BCE, preserved 
in fragments, from Delphi and Cnidus = RS 12. Other parallel uses of eparcheia, during the 
early first century BCE, include: RDGE no. 18, ll. 76-77, 14-115 (81BCE); RDGE no. 20, |. 
G10 (80 BCE); RDGE no. 22, |. 29 (78 BCE); and Epig. Anat. 14 (1989), ll. 32-35, 39-40, 43-44 
(citing a law of 75 BCE). 

43 Polyb. 3.27.4; 3.29.10. 

44 On these processes, see Crawford (1990), Richardson (1986; 2008), and Snowdon (2014: 
esp. p. 179). The blended shift in meaning between provincia and eparcheia can also be 
detected in the Greek text of a letter written to the guild of Dionysian artists by a Roman 
magistrate, around the mid part of the second century = RDGE no. 44 (1. 2) = Sherk no. 37; 
IG vir 2413. See Bertrand (1982) and Kallet-Marx (1995: 43-44, 349-352). Only a few years 
later, the combined territorial-military connotations of eparcheia are again evident, this 
time in an inscription settling a land dispute between the Lacedaemonians and Messe- 
nians (and arbitrated by Milesians) = Sy/l.? 683, ll. 63-65 = Ager no. 159. The text cites an 
earlier land-decision made by the consul Mummius when he was “in that eparcheia’— 
when he was present as military commander within and, at least for his designated term, 
over that particular region. 
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Within these disjunctions between political concepts, res publica (or “Repub- 
lic’—literally, the “public entity”) was first, as an expression of statehood, a 
notion that diverged from former polis-arché models.* At the heart of the mat- 
ter stood the differences in perceived bounds of citizenship, made manifest 
in the linguistic divergence between populus Romanus (“Roman body politic”) 
and its Greek equivalent, demos Romaion (“the people of the Romans’) (as seen 
in the agreement with the Aetolians, above). The latter—démos Romaion— 
expressed, in part via the use of the genitive (“of”), a particular portion of a 
group of individuals. In other words, it designated a subset within a larger group 
(“the Romans”) that by Greek tradition was understood as an ethnos (or “tribe”) 
or koinon, in turn connected to a central polis (Rome).*® Within such an ethnos 
or koinon, the particular subset—the démos—could then be circumscribed as 
“the people,” in essence, the “citizenry.” The Latin concept nevertheless artic- 
ulated something more: a collective that went way beyond the Greek lines of 
polis, koinon, or ethnos. 

Populus Romanus quite simply did not equate with démos Romaion. Built 
upon collective subscription and constructed out of mutual consent, the polit- 
ical mass of the res publica could be uniquely expanded by, rather than chan- 
neled along, lines of ethné and poleis. It could do so because its membership 
involved not just citizenship (the Hellenistic world was already discovering 
the porosities here),*” but was determined by levels of participation in Roman 
ius—a “normative legal order.’ Cicero, a century later, best summarized the 
uniquely Roman cooperative that resulted: 


Est igitur ... res publica res populi, populus autem non omnis hominum 
coetus quoquo modo congregatus, sed coetus multitudinis iuris consensu 
et utilitatis communione sociatus. 


45 Note that even by the Augustan period, Greeks had trouble translating res publica: the 
Greek text of the Res Gestae uses four different phrases (1.1: “ta koina pragmata’; 1.4: “ta 
démosia pragmata”, 2: “‘patris”; and 34.1: ‘panta ta pragmata’) to cover the concept! Cf. 
Judge (1974: 280-285). “Ta démosia pragmata’ is also used in the Augustan Cyrene Edicts, 
11.45. 

46 On these intersecting Greek concepts, see Sakellariou (1989, esp. pp. 163 ff.); Beck (1997: 
188 ff.). On the disjunction between populus Romanus and démos Romaion, see Ando (1999: 
14-15). 

47. Namely, in terms of the increasingly overlapped, multiple citizenships via isopolity, sym- 
polity, and proxeny—see, among others, Reger (2004); Billows (2007); Burstein (2008). 
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Therefore ... the “public entity” (the Republic) is the entity of the popu- 
lus, but a populus is not every crowd of men, gathered for any reason, but 
a crowd bound by consensual commitment to a particular normative 
legal order (ius) and by common interest.*8 


As such, the Roman populus was delineated as a political cooperative, one 
that transcended geographic or ethnic space.*9 In some ways, this notion of 
a “body politic” existed on a plane analogous to that of contemporary, interna- 
tional pan-Hellenism.5° Most importantly, however, it was distinguished by its 
“sreater-ness” (its maiestas): an invested, sovereign power for which Hellenistic 
Greeks of the second century had no clear equivalent.*! To be a Roman citizen 
was thus to be a guarantor, protector, legislator, and executor of a Roman legal 
structure: it was to wield, embody, and respect divinely sanctioned maiestas. 

Asa result, although the Greek-speaking world could very well comprehend 
the basic shared notions of citizenship, polis, and an international ethos, it was 
not doing so on quite the same level. Res publica, by virtue of its semantic core, 
was defined according to permeable, transcendent bounds, beyond those of a 
Greek politeia. Over time, Greek intellectuals continued to grapple with such 
concepts of Roman citizenship and political authority, which they were gradu- 
ally coming to realize went beyond their traditional norms.5? Note, for example, 
that when Polybius had translated the Latin phrase for deditio—dedere se in 
fidem—the Latin term fides (“faith”), which was usually translated into Greek 
as pistis, instead became epitropé, or “guardianship”!5? Here was just one valiant 
attempt at capturing the essence of maiestas. 


48 Rep. 1.39.1. See also Cic. Mur. 51; Gell. 10.20.5. For the subject of an underlying ideology 
of consensus operating within Latin texts, see Ruggiero, Diz. Epigr., s.v. consensus (p. 605); 
Instinky (1940); Nicolet (1979: 332-339); Ando (1999: 14). See also Snowdon (2014: 180-182), 
who actually characterizes Rome’s Empire—its structure of political power—as consen- 
sus. 

49 For further discussion of this phenomenon, see Ando (1999) and Lundgreen (2014: 37). 
Lundgreen makes the important observation that the populus Romanus was understood 
as a “constitutive people,’ consisting of those in attendance at any assembly, whose deci- 
sions and votes were then for all constitutive people, as if made by all. 

50 See chapter one. 

51 ~~ Foradditional discussion of this subject, see Gotter (2008). 

52  Thereisalingering tendency among Greek-speakers to conflate the many different Italian 
groups with “Roman’—see Appian’s account (probably gained from an earlier source) of 
the first-century BCE Mithridatic massacre of “Romans,” in which anyone wearing Roman- 
style dress was targeted—Mith. 22.83, 23.91. 

53 Polyb. 36.4.2. Fides is translated as pistis in both the hymn to Flamininus (see above, chap- 
ter one) and Melinno’s hymn to Roma (see below, in this chapter). 
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The ideological disjunctions also held broader implications. In possessing 
maiestas, the Roman populus was THE body that conferred power upon mag- 
istrates, who were then chosen to bear certain allocated authorities (imperium, 
potestas, officium).>+ On an international level, the significance of this relation- 
ship, with powers granted from maiestas populi to magistratus, was that Roman 
magistrates acting abroad held imperia, sacrosanct “rights of command” or 
“missions” to take military or diplomatic action, that, from the standpoint 
of other international actors, extended beyond geographic or political lines 
of authority.5> It was for this reason in part that the edges of Rome's sphere 
of hegemonic activity had such seemingly limitless boundaries and Roman 
actions overseas could seemingly alternate between being completely hands- 
off and full-on interventionist. 

Just as the Greek-speaking world adapted ways of addressing and honoring 
Roman kingly magistrates as international actors (with the use of such new 
terminology as koinoi euergetat),°° it also tested new modes of describing and 
denoting the Roman res publica as an abstract entity, attempting to capture 
what the Roman res publica and the maiestas of its populus Romanus truly 
meant. 

For centuries, Greeks and Romans alike had participated—and had cross- 
pollinated ideas—in the practice of attributing divine and semi-divine per- 
sonifications for abstract concepts. In the world of political allegory, there 
were both male personifications of the Démos (for example, the Demos of the 
Athenians or the Demos of the Rhodians), and with growing popularity in the 
Hellenistic period, numerous manifestations of an enthroned goddess, Tuché 
Poleos, or Fortune of the polis.5” Since at least the third century, the Romans 
appear to have honored their own, distinctive version of the male Demos in 
the form of the Genius Publicus or Genius Populi Romani (“public guardian- 
spirit of the Roman populus”).5* All the same, the Greek manifestation—Démos 


54 The thinking behind this formulation, by which the powers of a magistrate were concep- 
tually subordinated to the maiestas of the populus, continued as late as Ulpian: cf. Dig. 
1.4.1.pr. (“The wishes of the princeps have the force of law because the populus transfers to 
him and into him its power of command [imperium] and its powers of jurisdiction [ potes- 
tas | by that lex regia which is passed concerning the imperium of the princeps.’). See also 
Cic. Leg. 3.2-5. 

55 The disjunction here—i.e., with regards to respective notions of international political 
power—largely contributed to Hellenistic actors often misunderstanding the full import 
of Roman deditio, with quite disastrous consequences. 

56 See chapter two. 

57. See Mellor (1975: 19-20, 23), with citations. As Mellor notes, references to the Demos of the 
Athenians date as far back as the fifth century BCE. 

58 — See Fears (1978); Fishwick (2004: 52). 
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Romaion—appeared more often than the Genius over the course of the sub- 
sequent century.°? While the Romans had worshipped an Etrusco-Italic and 
Greek-inspired goddess of Fortune (Uni-Fortuna) for many years, no known 
reference whatsoever exists to a Tuché of the Romans. In the end, only one fig- 
ure was to gain great traction in both Greek and Latin-speaking spheres. She 
emerged as the most effective (and long-lasting) divine embodiment of the 
Roman res publica: she was the goddess [Thea] Rhomé (in Greek) and [Dea] 
Roma (in Latin).6° 


The Goddess Roma 


In Rhomé’s earliest surviving images (which date to the third century BCE), the 
goddess was shown seated on a throne, armed and being crowned by another 
personification: Pistis (or Roman Fides) (see Figure 2).61 Numerous myths and 
legends had been for many years weaving Rhome into the origin-story of Rome: 
as heroine-turned-goddess, she was sometimes identified as the Trojan refugee 
who urged the female followers of Aeneas to burn the ships in Italy (or even 
Argos). At other times, she was said to have been the wife of Aeneas, or of 
his son Ascanius, or of the Italic king Latinus. In still other accounts, she was 


59 Dedications involving the Démos Romaion: (1) fifty-foot statue erected by Rhodes, 160s 
BCE—Polyb. 31.4; (2) regular sacrifices at Miletus—Milet. 1.7 203 = Sherk 1984, no. 41; (3) 
crowns to the Démos and Senate, at Delos, ca. 170 BCE—I. Délos 465; (4) marble altar in a 
private sanctuary of the Egyptian gods on Delos, acknowledging the goodwill of the Senate 
and Démos of the Romans—I. Délos 2484; (5) Athenian sacrifices to the Demos Romaion, 
early second century BCE—cf. Hesperia 40 (1971) 308, no. 9; and (6) two dedications from 
the Capitoline in Rome, possibly dating to the second century BCE—ILLRP 177-178— the 
first from Laodicea on the Lycus River, and the second from Hierapolis. See also Fears 
(1978). Evidence for regular cult activity involving the Roman Senate can only be traced 
to the imperial period. This is most likely due to norms prevalent during the second and 
first centuries BCE, which, although recognizing power in the Roman Senate, equated that 
body with a synkletos (or, in less formal contexts, a synedrion, gerousia, or boule), rather 
than a divinized personification of the Roman res publica. See the discussion on this sub- 
ject in Erskine (1997b). 

60 The figure of Roma was the only “pagan” divinity to survive under Christian kings and 
popes: she even inspired, at least in part, modern nationalists in later crafting their own 
albeit secularized versions (as in Lady Liberty). See Pratt (1965) and Mellor (1975). 

61 Both individuals were clearly labeled on third-century coins from Locri Epizephyrii. Cf. 
CIL x. 16; and Fayer (1975: 275). See above, in the introduction. Note that the associa- 
tion between Rhomé and Pistis was reflected in the budding legends surrounding Rhome, 
which claimed that the heroine/goddess had been the first to establish a temple of Fides 
at Rome on the Palatine—see Agathocles of Cyzicus = FGrH 111B 472 F5. 
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FIGURE 2 

Silver Stater (reverse), 3rd cent. BCE (Locri 
Epizephyrii mint). [ANS 1944.100.7030] 
COURTESY OF THE AMERICAN NUMIS- 
MATIC SOCIETY 


the daughter of Ascanius, or of Odysseus’ son, Telemachus, of the Italic king 


Evander, or even of an eponymous oddity named Italus.6* During the second 


century BCE, however, Rhomé began to dominate as a divine abstraction of 


the Roman res publica, appearing in the sacred binding clauses in treaties as a 


deity to whom oaths were sworn, whose statue protected the published inscrip- 


tion of the agreement, and to whom penalties would be due.® With increas- 


ing momentum, the goddess filled the place of earlier Hellenistic ruler-cults, 


complete with designated sacred buildings,‘ altars,®> crowns,® statues,® fes- 
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For all of these versions, see Mellor (1975: 17-18). Note that a male version of Rhome— 
Rhomus—was also in the works, perhaps as a conflation (albeit an unsuccessful one) 
between the concept of a male Démos and eponymous founder and contemporaneous 
accounts of a female Rhome. 

E.g., OGIS 762 = Sherk (1984) no. 25, ll. 14-15 (copy of the treaty between Rome and Cibyra 
to be inscribed on the base of the gold statue of Rhomé in Cibyra, early second century); 
MDAI(A) 72 (1957) 242-250, no. 65 (fines to be paid to the goddess Rhomé, for breaking 
terms of a treaty of isopoliteia and syngeneia between Samos and Antiochia on Maeander, 
early second century); and Syil.3 692 (oaths sworn to Rhomé, Zeus, and Homonoia in a 
treaty between Aphrodisias, Plarasa, Cibyra, and Tabae, second century). Later, imperial- 
period evidence for the cult of Roma is available in Mellor (1975). 

E.g., Milet. 1.7, no. 203 (Romaion planned at Miletus, ca. 130 BCE); templum mentioned by 
Livy 43.6.5, in relation to the establishment of a Romaia at Alabanda, ca. 170 BCE. 

E.g., I, Délos 2484 (marble altar to Rhomé in private sanctuary of Egyptian gods on Delos); 
I. Délos 1779 (altar excavated from room with surviving statue of Rhomeé, dedicated by the 
Poseidoniasts of Berytus at Delos, late second century). 

E.g., Polyb. 30.5.4 (gold crown dedicated by Rhodes to Rhomeé, ca. 167 BCE); IG X11 3, 1097 
(gold crown dedicated to Rhomé by Melos, around mid-second century); I. Délos 1450A 119 
(silver crown to Rhomé in the Temple of Apollo on Delos, ca. 140 BCE). 

E.g., Surviving statue from the collegium of the Poseidoniasts of Berytus at Delos—cf. Mel- 
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tivals (both athletic and dramatic),®* priesthoods,® assimilations/conjoined 
celebrations with local deities,’”° and even kingly epithets, like Euergetis, Sotér, 
Epiphanés, and Thea.” 

The basic concept was, on one level, nothing entirely new. The Rhodians 
had already introduced a personified goddess of their city—Rhodos—who 
was honored with crowns and altars, and who was featured in international 
treaties. All the same, this goddess symbolized “foreign” allegiance to the polis 
of Rhodes, and no myths or legends surrounding her have survived. In Rhodes 
itself, Rhodos was worshipped under the auspices of foreign-resident priests. 
Abroad, she was honored at locations linked to the politico-economic thalas- 
socracy of Rhodes (for example, at Cos and Cyprus, in the Crimea, and among 
communities on Crete).’* The Rhodians themselves did not worship Rhodos, 
and no other foreign group appears to have spontaneously introduced Rhodos 
as a means of communicating on any greater international level. 

The figure of Rhome, by contrast, moved in directions beyond the foun- 
dational scope of Rhodos. Rhomé was adopted and worshipped by Greek- 
speaking peoples sua sponte, and the goddess was included as the embodiment 
of Roman maiestas in Hellenic treaties, as approved by Rome. At the same time, 


lor (1975: 66, with citations); OGIS 762 = Sherk (1984) no. 25, ll. 14-15 (treaty between Rome 
and Cibyra to be inscribed on the base of the gold statue of Rhdmé in Cibyra, early second 
century); 1G X113, 1097 (bronze statue of Rhomé dedicated by Melos, mid-second century); 
Olympia no. 317 (statue of Rhome dedicated at Olympia by Elis). 

68 Eg, Syll. 6 = RDGE 38 (correspondence announcing a Romaia, including sacrifices and 
games, at Delphi, ca. 189 BCE); IGRR 1v.247 (musical competition dedicated to Rhomé 
established at Stratonicea by mid-second century); Milet. 1. 7, no. 203 (regular Romaia 
established at Miletus, ca. 130 BCE); I. Magn. 88 = Syll. 1079 (Romaia festival, including 
athletic and dramatic contests, established at Magnesia on Maeander by the late second 
century); reference in Livy 43.6.5, to a regular Romaia established ca. 170 BCE at Alabanda; 
I. Délos 1950, 2596 (Romaia festival established on Delos, ca. 167/6 BCE, with reference to 
a Romaia of Hekatombaion); SEG xv1 486 (tentatively dated to the second century: dedi- 
cation to Rhomé with a celebration of the founding of the city at Chios). 

69 Eg, I. Délos 2596 (priests associated with the cult of Rhomé on Delos, from ca. 167 BCE); 
Milet. 1. 7, no. 203 (priest of Rhomé at Miletus, ca. 130 BCE). 

70 Eg. LSAM no. 26 (early second century cult regulations from Erythrae for the Ionian 
koinon mention sacrifices to Rhomé, an Attalid king (Eumenes?), and Antiochus); OGIS 
441 ll. 132-134 (Hecate and Rhomé at Stratonicea, sometime during the second century); 
SNG-DEN 25 no. 50 (coin from Antiochia showing a Rhomé of Nikephoros type, with 
the legend Rhomé Antiocheon). Conjoined festivals include a Pytheia-Romaia at Megara, 
a Poseidaia-Romaia at Antigonia, and an Aiakeia-Dionysia-Romaia at Aegina, among 
others—cf. Mellor (1975: 105 ff, with citations). 

71 ~ Fora detailed discussion of the various epithets for Rhomé, see Mellor (1975: 11-119). 

72 See Mellor (1975: 23-25), with citations. 
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FIGURE 3 Denarius, 211.BCE (Rome mint). [ANS 1944.100.81] 
COURTESY OF THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


the heroine-goddess had long been accruing legends linked to the founding of 
Rome, and she was now absorbing the energies channeled along lines of ruler- 
cult and pan-Hellenism. Meanwhile, as Roma, she was equally embraced and 
promoted by the Romans themselves, at least from the third century onwards, 
as an emblem of the res publica. When, in 21. BCE the Romans minted their 
first independently weighted version of the drachma—the denarius—in the 
new mint at Rome, the obverse (or “heads”) featured a female helmeted head, 
and the obverse was clearly labeled with “Roma” (see Figure 3).”3 The figure’s 
iconography was also revolutionary at the time, for it drew upon that of an 
Olympian goddess, Athena, while combining those elements with Alexander- 
inspired paraphernalia—in particular, the Macedonian-style helmet (often 
labeled Phrygian) associated with the great king.” 

Rhomé/Roma thus epitomized the Roman res publica on a new level of scale. 
This goddess was one to whom any individual or group could give honors and 
earn a relationship, whether or not related by bonds of traditional kinship 
diplomacy.” The reasons for such universal adoption were three-fold. Firstly, 
Rhomé subsumed the image of every enthroned Tuché in the Hellenistic poleis, 
while accruing the iconography and honors of Hellenistic kingship. Secondly, 
she could be (and she was) linked into mythic-genealogy. Thirdly—and most 
importantly—she could embody a synoptic vision of the oikoumene. She could 


73 = RRC 44/5. 
74 See Burnett (1986). 
75  Formore on these bonds—of syngeneia and oikeiotés—see chapter one. 
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be the queenly patron-goddess of the new kosmopolis, while also represent- 
ing the maiestas populi Romani—the greater-ness, or “majesty,” of the Roman 
republic. 


Such sentiments are made abundantly clear in a hymn attributed to an oth- 


erwise unknown female poet named Melinno and usually dated to the early 
second century BCE:’6 


76 


xotpé uot ‘Popa, Cvyatye “Apyos, 
xpvaeonitpa Satppwv &vacca, 
TELVOV O vatels Ertl ydg "OALpTIOV 
aiév &@eactov. 


I welcome you, Roma, daughter of Ares, 
war-loving queen crowned in gold, 

you who live in holy and eternally strong Olympus 
on earth. 


gol pova, moecBiota, Sedwxe Mota 
xdd0¢ dperyxtw PacirAjov apyac, 
Sppa KoLpavHov ExolTa KdAPTOS 
YELOVEUN|S. 


To you alone, most reverend, Moira (Fate) has given 
royal glory of invulnerable rule, 

so that holding sovereign power 

you may lead. 


a 8’ Und adevyAg xpatepdv Aenaddvwv 
atEpva yaiag xa MoAtas barcacas 
agtyyetat—ad 8’ daparews xvBeovas 
hoten Andy. 


Beneath your yoke of powerful straps 
the chests of the earth and the white sea 
are bound tight; and you safely steer 

the cities of your peoples. 


Text and translation from Plant (2004: 99-100). The hymn (usually dated by scholars to 


ca. 200-150 BCE) has been preserved in a quotation by Stobaeus (fifth century CE) in his 
collection of passages, peri andreias (Eclogues 3.7.12). See Bowra (1957); Erskine (1997c). 
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Travta SE cpdMwy 6 LEytatos aio 
xal petaTAdcawy Biov dot’ diAAws 
gol rove trAyciatiov obpov dpxd¢ 

od peTtaBcrarel. 


While the greatest eternity defeats all 

and reshapes life, sometimes in this way, sometimes in that, 
for you alone a fair wind of rule 

does not change. 


yao &x névtwv od pdva xpatiotous 
dvdpac aixuatas peycrdous Aoyevets 
evatoxov Adpatpos Sttows aveton 
KapTOV amt’ dvdpayv. 


In truth, you alone of all bear the most powerful 
great spear-carrying men, 

making them spring up like Demeter’s plentiful fruits 
from men. 


Fate had thus gifted her fellow goddess Roma with royal glory and rule over both 
earth and sea. Roma stood at the helm, and the cities of the oikoumené con- 
tained all of HER peoples. Here, one further point becomes clear: both the legal 
and the ideological positioning of “Roma” was coalescing with patris (or “home- 
town city”) as a new unit for personal identity—one that truly, for the first time, 
became a universal outlet for contemporary dreams of pan-Hellenism. 

In other words, ALL peoples of the civilized world could retain their indi- 
vidual poleis and local communities, but now, for the first time, they could look 
to something else—Roma—as their shared, transcendent homeland. Such an 
emergent significance of “Rome?” thus entailed the first truly transnational sen- 
timent of “patriotism.’”” The category of “Romans” was becoming a collective 
beyond mere citizenship. It combined a legal-juridical frame of reference (the 
res publica) with cultural tags (such as language and dress), while positioning 
Rome as THE regal polis of the oikoumené, thereby eliciting an emotive, impas- 
sioned pull of belonging and allegiance.”® 


77. On Roman “patriotism,” see Bonjour (1975). 

78  Itis for this reason that Posidonius, in the subsequent century, would describe the effects 
of Mithridates’ “Asiatic Vespers” —a coordinated attack on all “Romans” in Asia Minor— 
in the following manner: “Of the other Romans, some prostrate themselves before the 
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Writing after the fact, Cicero would again give formal definition to this 
strange new phenomenon of supreme patriotism. In his De Legibus, he posited 
a conversation between himself and his close confidant, Atticus. As they 
walked together on Cicero’s estate at Arpinum, the author supposedly re- 
marked that the land on which they walked was his patria (or “fatherland”). 
This claim then prompted a question from Atticus: “Have you then [two] “sis- 
ter” (germanae) patriae? Or is our communis (“shared/communal”) patria the 
only one? Unless, that is, you think that Cato [the Elder]’s patria was not Rome, 
but was Tusculum ...?” Cicero responded: 


Absolutely! I think that both Cato and all other municipal men have two 
patriae: one by birth (naturae), and one by citizenship (civitatis) .... There- 
fore, we consider as our patria both the place where we were born, and 
that place by which we are adopted. But that patria must be pre-eminent 
in our affection, in which the name of the res publica signifies the com- 
mon citizenship of us all (universae civitatis). For her it is our duty to die; 
to her we ought to give our entire selves, and on her altar, we ought to 
place and to dedicate, as it were, all that we possess.”9 


Cicero—himself a “municipal man” (municeps)—thus possessed two patriae: 
Arpinum, where he was born and where his family had its roots, and Rome, 
where he was a citizen and had climbed the political ladder to become consul 
and even been granted the honorary title of Pater Patriae, “Father of His Coun- 
try.” In the end, though, Rome was THE homeland of a higher, shared order, for 
it was the one linked to the greater, universal citizenship of the res publica. And 
the latter held no bounds.®° More than any individual patria/polis, this notion 
of a collective body politic—of a true kosmopolis—was the cause worth serving 
and even dying for. 

What was in its early stages of formulation during the second century was 
thus a truly revolutionary new structuring of the world. It was a universal 
regime—what was to become the “Roman empire’—with all peoples across 


images of the gods, while the rest, changing into squared cloaks (himatia), identify them- 
selves by their original patris once again.” (= Athenaeus 213B). In other words, the category 
of “Romans” included individuals from across Italy and the Greek-speaking world who 
dressed in a certain fashion (i.e., wearing togas) and identified Rome as their patris, despite 
having another polis by birth. See the discussion in Ando (1999: 10). 

79 ~~ Cic. De Leg. 2.5., from the Loeb translation (Keyes, 1928). 

80 It is in this light that it should be noted that instead of “foreign” and “domestic” as cate- 
gories, the Latin phrase was domi militiaeque: “at home and on campaign.” The boundaries 
of “Rome” were left un-conceptualized. 
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the oikoumené living in a “supra-polis,” a shared patris. This lofty politeia was a 
monartchic arché wielded by a council of leading men, and yet it transformed 
both kingly and polis definitions of power and statehood. The concepts of 
maiestas and a collective body politic defined identity according to ius rather 
than bloodlines. Modes of pan-Hellenism and myth-historic kinship (syngeneia 
and oikeiotés) could only expand its bounds. Such “normative order” in turn 
positioned a “public entity” (the res publica) on a level of interaction with the 
divine that soared way above all third-party intervention, and it was embodied 
by a new goddess, Roma. 

In the war of ideas as much as in the wars of men, Rome was in the process of 
redefining empire, becoming the polis of the oikoumené, her imperium a virtual 
constellation always visible across its sky and her inhabitants made to negoti- 
ate local, regional traditions and communities within a global cooperative, a 
koinonia.®! It was ultimately in the disjunctive spaces—between polis and res 
publica, demos and populus, provincia and eparcheia, maiestas and dunasteia— 
that Rome’s pre-eminence took hold and found its shape. By the end of the 
first century, Diodorus would thus present Roman power to the Greek world as 
truly unique in the historical progression of world empires precisely because 
her power was not an “empire” or arché in the old sense, but was instead a 
greater collective (Koinonia) into which all other poleis and communities were 
fitted.82 As such, Roman imperium was to represent a natural culmination of 
the fundamental Aristotelian tenet: that mankind innately tended to organize 
into political collectivities. From this intellectual perspective, “Rome” embod- 
ied the ultimate achievement of at least some version of pan-Hellenic unity, 
something dreamed of but never fully realized in the earlier Hellenistic age. 

The question then became: was this vision, this emergent pinnacle of the 
dream of Zeno, really such a great idea and a triumphant potential, or was it in 
fact a nightmare, a cloud looming on the horizon of world history? 


81 On this last, see (among others), the contributions in van Dommelen and Terrenato, eds. 
(2007). 

82 E.g., Diod. 1.1.3, where he refers to his work within the framework of a “common history of 
the world, as though of a single polis.’ This approach is discussed in Ando (1999: 24-25)— 
see also Sacks (1990). 


CHAPTER 4 


A Cloud from the West 


The year was 210 BCE. In a period of eight years, the great Carthaginian gen- 
eral Hannibal, in epically Alexandrian fashion, had crossed the Alps with his 
army, inflicted a series of decisive defeats on Roman forces, and come danger- 
ously close to the walls of Rome itself. More recently, he had signed a treaty of 
alliance with Macedonian king Philip v, and the successes achieved by these 
allies had precipitated, in 21 BCE, Roman acceptance of an Aetolian offer of 
alliance aimed at supporting the latter's efforts against Philip. Envoys from 
across the Greek mainland now convened in Sparta to discuss their position vis 
a vis this new accumulation of alignments. An Aetolian representative, Chlae- 
neas, was said to have spoken first, and he urged that the other Greeks join his 
people against Philip. He enumerated the barbarities (or the un-Greekness) 
of the Macedonians and the tyrannies of its kings.! Lyciscus the Acarnanian 
rose next, and he spoke with great passion against Chlaeneas’ position. The 
historian Polybius recreated his speech in dramatic fashion, with the most sig- 
nificant portions as follows: 


But now Greece is threatened with a war against men of a foreign tribe 
who intend to enslave her, men whom you fancy you are calling in against 
Philip, but whom you are really inviting against yourselves and the whole 
of Greece. For just as those who—when imperiled by war introduce into 
their cities garrisons stronger than their own forces for the sake of safety, 
they may repel indeed all danger from the enemy, but at the same time, 
they subject themselves to the authority of their ‘friends’-—so too do 
the Aetolians contemplate doing. For in their anxiety to get the better 
of Philip and humiliate the Macedonians, they have without knowing it 
invoked such a cloud from the west as may, perhaps, at first only cast its 
shadow on Macedonia, but in time will be the cause of great evil to all of 
Greece ...” 


rk 


Lyciscus’ “cloud from the west” is never named explicitly, but its identity is clear: 


it is Rome.? 


BH 


For more discussion of such contemporary rhetoric of Hellenicity and barbarity, see chapter 1. 


Polyb. 9.37. 
3 Note that similar phraseology is used at Polyb. 5.104.10-1, in a speech given by Agelaus of 


bo 
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This passage and this moment resound for a number of reasons. To begin 
with, the discussion in Sparta takes place at a juncture when Carthaginian and 
Macedonian were aligned against Roman and Aetolian, and conflicts in east- 
ern and western portions of the Mediterranean converged and intertwined. 
As such, this moment exemplifies trends discussed in chapter one, according 
to which the very essence of the oikoumené, or “civilized world,” was being 
reconceived as an entity that could be and was increasingly posited as a uni- 
fied whole, its experiences and its cultures becoming bound to a new vision 
of collective Hellenicity. At the same time, this juncture reveals the degree to 
which such community could be contested. The Macedonians are accused of 
barbarity in Chlaeneas’ speech, while the Romans are characterized as a “for- 
eign tribe.” Such characterizations, as has been seen, were an active part of the 
contemporary international community, which was self-consciously construct- 
ing a new, transcendent category of “Greek-ness” that was synonymous with 
cosmopolitanism and world citizenship. 

At the same time, however, Lyciscus’ speech signals a few new develop- 
ments, only slightly hidden beneath this pan-Hellenic surface. On the one 
hand, his description of “Rome” is no different than Chlaeneas’ diatribe against 
the Macedonians as “others.” On the other hand, it is significant that neither 
party mentions “Rome” or “the Romans’ by name. This detail serves to enhance 
the sense of alienation: unlike the Macedonians, whose presence is actually 
there in the Greek discussion, Rome’s existence is as a cloud. This cloud enters 
from beyond, from the west, and does so in quite an ominous manner. Rome, 
according to this formulation, holds no past history of barbarity or tyranny 
in the Hellenic world, as might be the case with the Macedonians. Still, such 
a clean slate does not mean—at least as this passage makes clear—that the 
Romans should be considered harmless, friendly, or Greek/pro-Greek. Quite 
the contrary: as Lyciscus makes evident, such distance should render Rome 
even more dangerous as a “friend.” This latter point—and the disjunctions 
that perhaps it acknowledges between “Roman” and “Greek” ways of thinking 
about such concepts as statehood and international political authority, warfare, 
and diplomacy—has been explored in the previous chapters. Something new, 


Naupactus in 217 BCE [emphasis added]: “For if once you wait for these clouds that loom in 
the west to settle on Greece, I very much fear lest we may all of us find these truces and wars 
and games at which we now play, so rudely interrupted ...” Here, Agelaus warns that if the 
Greeks were to persist in fighting amongst themselves, either Rome or Carthage—whichever 
one was to prevail in the current (Second Punic) war—would represent an imminent threat 
to Greek autonomy. 
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something exciting, and something quite possibly dangerous for international 
Hellenicity was afoot. 

In the end, all of these elements were also gathered and this scene intention- 
ally composed by Polybius. It was this second-century BCE historian’s choice 
to highlight the moment’s international, entangled character, its pan-Hellenic 
rhetoric, and its ominous “cloud from the west.” It was also his choice to con- 
vey these thoughts via reconstructed speeches given by leading statesmen in 
an international assembly. Polybius thus engaged with a longstanding tradi- 
tion in ancient historiography, which deployed such speech scenes as a means 
of emphasizing key plot points and moments of transition. Moreover, he did 
so quite artfully: “Rome,” as an unnamed “other,” hovers like a dark storm, its 
initial promise turning to one of doom for the entire Hellenic world. All the 
same, in 210 BCE, Hannibal (and Philip) very much held an upper hand in mil- 
itary affairs. Only a few years prior, Hannibal had inflicted one of the direst 
of defeats on Rome at the battle of Cannae. According to Polybius’ interpreta- 
tion, however, this lowest of lows for Rome was to become the most surprising 
and revealing of tipping points. Polybius had signaled this point a number of 
times for his reader (for example, in Books 1 and 6), well in advance of the scene 
unveiled here (which appears in Book 9). 

From the very outset, Polybius had noted that his Histories would begin 
in the 140th Olympiad (or 220-216 BCE), and that this choice reflected a new 
development in world history: namely, its coming together as a synoptic whole 
and its lessons regarding tipping-points of Fate. The scene in Sparta thus 
anticipated, with dramatic irony, what Polybius’ readers had already been told 
to expect: Rome was to experience tremendous calamity in the coming year, 
but this disaster was to prove the uniqueness, the near-alien nature, and the 
unprecedented strength of the Roman politeia. Disaster was to signal Rome’s 
rising from the ashes like a mythical phoenix in the ultimate lesson regard- 
ing the operations of Fate. Rome's resurgence from Cannae was to bring about 
and verify a new advent of international hegemony, an unexpected answer to 
the dream of Zeno; and yet, throughout Polybius’ history, the cloud continued 
to loom. The questions emerging from the speeches of Chlaeneas and Lycis- 
cus continue to linger: what was “Rome”? Was this new presence a fresh pan- 
Hellenic champion and a means toward finally achieving the dream of world 
unity, or was it something much more dreadful, a nightmarish version of sin- 
gular power becoming the ultimate in tyranny? 


4 Cf. Polyb. 1.3-4. For more on the importance of Olympiads in third- and second-century BCE 
historiography, see the next section, below. For more on Polybius’ views regarding the shape 
of world history and the role of Fate (Tuché), see below in this chapter. 
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This chapter begins to explore these questions as they were framed by an 
evolving historical narrative. It considers the historiographical responses to 
contemporary ideological re-mappings of the Mediterranean world, from the 
ways in which the very structure of world history was being redefined to new 
developments in an age-old apocalyptic tradition. It examines a rising tide 
of criticism of “Rome,” which, like Lyciscus’ speech, characterized this new 
world-order as despotic and as an existential threat to Hellenism. The chap- 
ter then considers the work of Polybius within these contexts, interpreting it 
as a unique statement regarding the character of universal history and the pur- 
pose behind the writing of such history. The complex manner in which Polybius 
positions Rome within this view of History (writ large) will be unraveled fur- 
ther in the next chapter, where the directions his metaphorical “cloud” takes 
and the reasons why are explained. For now, the current chapter will focus on 
the fundamental restructuring of historiographical thinking as it responded to 
the globalizing trends of the third and second centuries BCE. 


The Changing Shape of World History 


From the third century BCE onward, an international community was primed 
to experience a major set of events on a pan-Mediterranean level. By the mid- 
second century, a wider international discourse had gained momentum, one 
that viewed Rome as a new power in the oikoumené and as a political entity 
with a unique position vis a vis Hellenism. At the same time, such Hellenism 
itself was finding new definitions and was increasingly becoming involved 
in an interlinking of diverse political and cultural arenas (which Polybius 
characterized as a symploké, or “interwoven-ness”).> In such a self-conscious 
age, long-standing historiographical traditions—especially those involving the 
nature of universal history and its chronology—gained added meaning and 
scope. 

Greek historians had long been interested in synchronicity and the linkages 
of events across time and geographic/political space, sometimes over great 
distances and vast realms of mythic and legendary pasts. This methodology 
allowed these authors to bring together an otherwise incomprehensible mix of 
local histories and regional calendars and thereby build interpretative frame- 
works for a broader scale and set of destinies across an expanding Hellenic 


5 See below, in this chapter. Eckstein (2006, 2012) translates symploké as “interconnectedness,” 
but this usage obscures the term’s associations with weaving and entanglement. 
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world.® The origins of this tradition can be detected as early as Herodotus, who 
constructed a neat and compelling symmetry between pan-Hellenic battles 
fought against barbarian threats on land and on sea: Salamis and Himera, Ther- 
mopylae and Artemisium, Plataea and Mycale.’ The tradition continued and 
was made into a Hellenistic science by the late third century BCE. Eratosthenes, 
in an approach analogous to his system for measuring the circumference of the 
earth,’ devised a framework for measuring world history—one that became a 
standard for later authors (and even today continues to anchor ancient events 
to the modern BCE/CE system of dating). In his Chronographiae, Eratosthenes 
used Olympiads to align various Hellenic systems—archonships, kingships, 
and vastly different calendric systems—pulling together the whole trajectory 
of the Greek oikoumené, from the fall of Troy to the death of Alexander. Poly- 
bius also employed Olympiads to establish a global framework for his work, 
and this system continued to reflect the fact that experienced, universal, and 
Hellenic modes of mapping were together synthesizing the entire world under 
one umbrella of time and space.!° 

It was just this sort of systematic “synchronography” (to coin a phrase) 
that Timaeus applied to his third-century history of Sicily and the western 
Mediterranean—a history that, despite Polybius’ abuses, had been motivated 
by an ambitious and even groundbreaking vision. For Timaeus represents the 
earliest known attempt to integrate the histories of the western and eastern 
Greeks with those of Rome and Carthage, utilizing the then latest systems of 
historical timekeeping (from Olympiads to Argive priestesses, archons to kings 
and ephors). The fragments that remain of Timaeus’ work provide a window 
into the diverse links meticulously plotted, each one with underlying symbolic 
significance. Euripides’ birth coincides with the battle of Salamis, and his death 
aligns with the accession of Dionysius I, tyrant of Syracuse." Alexander’s birth 
parallels the burning down of the Artemisium at Ephesus,!? while the founding 
of Carthage and Rome occur in the same year, and the capture of the cult- 
statue of Apollo at Alexander's sack of Tyre takes place seventy-three years to 


6 For much more detail and an excellent discussion on synchronism, the construction of 
Greek histories, and the integration of Rome into these systems, see Feeney (2008). 

7 Salamis and Himera (Hdt. 7.166); Thermopylae and Artemisium (Hdt. 8.15); Plataeae and 
Mycale (Hdt. 9.90, 100ff.). 
See above, in chapter one. 
Cf. FGrH ¥241; Fraser (1971); Feeney (2008: 19). 

10 —_—- See chapter one. 

11 =©6FGrH 566 Fio5. 

12 FGrH 566 Fi5o. 

13. ‘FGrH 566 F6o. 
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the day and hour(!) on which the same statue was first taken by the Carthagini- 
ans from Gela.'4 

Ina large digression in Book 12, Polybius might have criticized Timaeus’ work 
for its factual inaccuracies, biases, and illogical claims, but he includes no direct 
discussion (positive or negative) of Timaeus’ approach to synchronography, 
and in this a number of important points emerge.) First, Polybius felt it nec- 
essary to address and challenge Timaeus’ history, indicating that this work was 
both well known and influential. Indeed, Timaeus later inspired the synchrono- 
graphic work of the first-century Roman authors Varro, Nepos, and Atticus.!® 
Secondly, Timaeus’ work appears to have fed into the same Zeitgeist as Poly- 
bius’ Histories, which was driven by some of the same basic concepts: namely, 
that political events and relationships across wider distances of the oikoumené 
were becoming ever more interlinked, and that the arché of that world was 
being pulled to the west. In the end, both historians were to interpret Rome’s 
wars with Carthage as a contest, the outcome of which would determine which 
power would look to the east. In the eyes of both Polybius and Timaeus, the 
events surrounding these wars were directly connected to the operations of an 
ever-rotating wheel of Fate (Tuché).!” Polybius also included his fair share of 
synchronicities, with the destructions of Carthage and Corinth in 146 BCE pro- 
viding a revised ending to his entire work, and with a strongly Eratosthenian 
time marker setting his general introduction and its overview of history prior 
to 220BCE.}8 At heart, then, both Timaeus and Polybius were ultimately inter- 
ested in linked destinies between western and eastern folds of the oikoumené. 


14 FGrH 566 F106. For modern scholarship on Timaeus, see Brown (1958); Walbank, Comm. 
Il. 347-348; Meister (1989-1990); Pearson (1975; 1987); Feeney (2008). 

15 Cf. Polyb. 12.3-16—esp. 12.4: “... Timaeus, while making a great parade of accuracy, is, in 
my opinion, accustomed to be very short of the truth. So far is he from accurate investiga- 
tion of the truth by questioning others that not even about matters he has even seen with 
his own eyes and places he has actually visited does he tell us anything trustworthy ...” 

and 12.7: “Timaeus frequently makes false statements. He appears to me not to be in 
general uninformed ... but his judgment to be darkened by prejudice; and when he once 
sets himself to blame or to praise anyone, he forgets everything and departs very widely 
from his duty as a historian ...” 

and 12.12: “We should indeed reprove and ridicule the frenzy of those authors who 
dream and write like men possessed. But those who indulge freely themselves in this kind 
of foolery should, far from accusing others, be only too glad if they escape blame them- 
selves. Such is the case with Timaeus.” 

16 —_ See Feeney (2008: 18 ff.). 

17. On Timaeus and these concepts, see Feeney (2008: 47-48). On Polybius and these con- 
cepts, see below. 

18 — =Polyb.1.6.1-2, where he synchronizes the Spartan peace of Antalcidas with Persia, Diony- 
sius’ siege of Rhegium, and the Gallic sack of Rome. 
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Within this increasingly global paradigm, the Trojan War also began to play 
an important role, not only for its ability to connect friends and foes across 
distances and through the generations, but also for its continuance of age-old 
rivalries and dichotomies between East and West, Asia and Europe, Greek and 
barbarian, hero and villain/monster, mortal and immortal. Mythic and histori- 
cal conflicts could be and were directly linked in an interconnected and cyclical 
progression—what Polybius diagnosed in his contemporary world as the com- 
bined processes of symploké (“interwoven-ness”) and anacyclosis (or “cycle of 
politeiai”). The Trojan War was already a central nexus for binding, bridging, 
and fracturing alignments across vast spaces via the engine of so-called kinship 
diplomacy.!* Historians eagerly latched onto this trend, and their work increas- 
ingly developed an interest in the full range of interrelations between local 
place and the wider world, be they shrines and settlements, heroic missions, 
eponymous founders, family genealogies, or ancient blood feuds. Surviving ref- 
erences to such works include the Atthis of Athenian Philochorus, a detailed 
year-by-year chronicle of Athenian history from mythical foundations to the 
third century, a history of Heraclea Pontica written by Nymphis, and a history of 
western Greek cities by Timaeus of Tauromenium.”° Latin authors also engaged 
in the same practice: works such as Fabius Pictor’s Roman history (from Aeneas 
and city founding, using family histories) and Cato’s Origines testify to this zeal 
for connecting local myth to global story. 

All the while, contemporary historiography held a deep interest in divid- 
ing the past into a particular set of great kingdoms, following one upon the 
other across millennia. From the mythic-prehistoric Ages of Hesiod (writing in 
the early sixth century BCE), a theory of three successive eastern kingdoms— 
the Assyrian, Median, and then Persian—developed, and this succession of 
three was thought to have collided, fatefully so, with the Greek world. This 
paradigm positioned the Macedonian-Greeks as the fourth (and apparently 
greater) heirs to large-scale power. The beginnings of this sequence can be 
detected in Herodotus (mid-fifth century BCE)*! and again in the Persica of Cte- 
sias about a century later.?? In the wake of Alexander's conquests, the tradition 
developed further, becoming a favorite among prophetic texts, which restlessly 


19 See chapter one. 

20  Philochorus: FGrH 328 11; Nymphis: Memnon, FGrH 434 F6.3; Timaeus: FGrH 566 T4. 

21  Hdt.1.95-130: overviewing the history of the great kingdoms of the Assyrians, followed by 
the Medes, and followed by the Persians, whose failed invasion of Greece lies at the heart 
of Herodotus’ inquiry. 

22 Cited by Diod. 2.1-34; cf. 2.21.8 = Assyrians to Medes; and 2.34.6 = Medes to Persians. 
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told of a more glorious kingdom yet to come and in doing so, gave voice to sim- 
mering discontent. The patterns in such texts could vary,?? but they all tapped 
into a now accepted view of cyclical world history and an equal anticipation of 
something greater: either a realization of Alexander’s pan-Hellenic dream, ora 
return to local/regional freedom.** 

Such historiographical traditions combined and solidified as they encoun- 
tered the growing power of Rome and Roman intellectual thoughts on the 
subject. Rome was inserted into the new, broader arc of a world history. An 
innovative moment in time was identified, marking the end of one era and the 
beginning of another, and these transformations were said to have occurred 
under the guidance and support of divine forces (Moira, Tuché, etc.). Like never 
before, this moment was also described as having achieved true dominion over 
allthe lands and the seas. Such glorification has already been seen in Melinno’s 
hymn to Roma;?° another example is evident in a second-century elegy by 
Alpheius of Mytilene: 


Hoy yao xat mévtog bréCevxtat Sopi ‘Pays 
xa yoav—odpavin 8’ olvos Zot’ &Batos. 


For not only has the sea already submitted to Roma’s spear 
But also has the earth—only the path reaching to heaven is un- 
trodden.?6 


Yet another reflection of the times and how contemporary writers viewed 
the international landscape is the poem Alexandra of Lycophron (or Pseudo- 
Lycophron).?” A strangely enigmatic and even trance-like interweaving of 


23 Fora good overview of the tradition, see Mendels (1981), responding to (and tempering) 
the discussion by Swain (1940). The examples include Daniel 2;7; 8 (mentioning four great 
kingdoms to be replaced by a more glorious fifth); the Third Sibylline Oracle (vv. 157- 
160), which lists more than four kingdoms in succession: Egypt, Persia, Media, Aethiopia, 
Assyria and Babylonia, Macedonia, Egypt and Rome; cf. also the Testament of Naphtali. 

24 ~~ Forthe latter, see the testimony of Agatharchides of Cnidus, below. 

25 See above, chapter three. 

26 See Greek Anthology: Garland of Philip ll. 3528-3531, and Anth. Pal. 9.526.3-4. 

27 The name of the attributed author is given as either Lycophron or Pseudo-Lycophron, in 
accordance with one’s position on the poem’s date and its manner of composition. The 
debate has continued since the Byzantine period about whether the known third-century 
BCE Alexandrine scholar, Lycophron of Chalcis, or some later, second-century BCE author, 
either using the name Lycophron or adding to a pre-existing text, composed the poem or 
its addenda. The position favored here aligns with that of Kosmetatou (2000): that the 
poem as it stands belongs to the second-century, written under the pen name Lycophron, 
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myths, it references a vast array of eponymous heroes, divine ancestries, and 
deities of natural formations across geographic and temporal space. The man- 
ner in which the poem bounces around place and time creates an overall 
impression of an exponentially complex and interconnected unity of the oik- 
oumené, in which the realms of Europe and Asia, their histories and conflicts, 
have become inextricably bound together, with Rome emerging at the helm. 

Arranged as a messenger’s speech in a tragic performance, the Alexandra 
conveys the riddling prophecy of Trojan princess Cassandra (a.k.a., Alexandra). 
At its most basic level, this prophecy foretells the fall of Troy. From this starting 
point, the poem deploys a divinely inspired stream-of-consciousness, entan- 
gling the Trojan catastrophe in a vast array of other tales, which in turn tell of 
a myriad of woes and conflicts across both mythic and historical space. The 
poem melds the legendary, the fictional, and the real in a rise-and-fall history 
of conflict between East and West, Asia and Europe, and going back millennia 
(as played out in verses 1283 through 1450). 

Four key historical allusions are made. The first is an otherwise minor event: 
the assassination of Heracles, Alexander the Great's illegitimate son with Bar- 
sine.?8 Later, in the course of a list of conflicts between Europe and Asia, there 
are references to Xerxes and his invasion of Greece.”9 Next is a description befit- 
ting Alexander, whose presence combines the bloodlines of West and East. He 
is named the descendant of Aeacus (son of Zeus and Europa, and also ancestor 
of Achilles) as well as Dardanus (ancestor of Trojan king Priam). By combining 
the bloodlines of conqueror and conquered at Troy, Alexander is thus pre- 
figured as a beginning to an end of the conflicts between eastern and western 
halves of the world.3° 

The fourth allusion refers to a wartime alliance and a celebrated peace, 
and it stands as the final episode in the prophecy.*! This pact is promised to 
exist between another Alexander (six generations after the first) and a Trojan 
descendant, who is described as a “unique wrestler” and conqueror honored 
by his friends. The perennial East-West conflict was finally to end, and what 


quite possibly for the Attalid court. On the Alexandra, see also West (1984), and Fraser 
(2000). 

28 (Ps.-)Lycophron, Alexandra, v. 801-804. 

29 ~—Ibid., v. 1412-1433. 

30 ~—- See ibid., v. 1435-1445. Compare Hdt. 1.1-1.5. On Alexander, the Trojan legend, and an East- 
West dichotomy, see Flower (2000); Thomas and Conant (2005: 74 ff.); Pagden (2008: 38 ff.). 

31 ~~ (Ps.-)Lycophron, Alexandra, v. 1446-1450: “With him [ie., Alexander], after six genera- 
tions, my kinsman, an unique wrestler, shall join battle by sea and land and come to terms, 
and shall be celebrated among his friends as most excellent, when he has received the first 
fruits of the spear-won spoils.” 
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the original Alexander had only prefigured in peace and glory would culminate 
in the victories of this wrestler, allied with pan-Hellenic friends. This mysteri- 
ous man is evidently Roman (although his identity is never named), since his 
presence is associated with the founding legends of Aeneas, Odysseus as co- 
founder, and Romulus and Remus.*” These founding legends all precede the 
list of Europe-Asia conflicts, which come to their endpoint with the “pact” with 
the “wrestler” (at verse 1446). Most scholars agree that the Roman in question 
was Flamininus and that his pact was one of the many signed in the wake of 
his victory over King Philip v of Macedon in 196 BCE (the peace treaty that sent 
the intrepid diplomat Hegesias on his travels discussed in chapter one).% 

Rome and a Roman hero thus stand in the Alexandra as a turning point 
within, and even a culmination of, the cycles of world history. The prophetess’ 
words promise that the primordial battles between Europe and Asia, East and 
West, would be over and that the globalizing dream that Alexander had first 
set in motion would be accomplished. All histories flowed into one endpoint, 
and as a result, the Roman hero—the Roman story—was at once international 
and regional in character, forever connecting the two spheres of historiogra- 
phy. 

In the age-old model of Greek historiography, Rome was thus posited as 
the fifth kingdom in world history. Note that in the Alexandra, the advent of 
Flamininus appears, upon first glance, to have been the fourth in a series of his- 
torical allusions. However, for its contemporary audience, there was one more 
event in the overall sequence: the fall of Troy itself, which was viewed as the 
very beginning of Greek history. Consequently, Rome was positioned as the 
fifth and final moment in the scope of pan-Hellenic time. By the first century 
BCE, this narrative would find consolidation among a wide range of authors, 
and it would form a new basis for structuring historical treatises. Castor of 
Rhodes, in his Chronica, thus began his world history with King Ninus of Assyria 
(linked via synchronism to King Aegialeus of Sicyon) and ended with Pompey’s 
Roman conquests in the East.34 A generation later, Dionysius of Halicarnassus 


32 Ibid. v. 1226-1280. 

33 Some scholars argue that the specific treaty was one signed between Flamininus and the 
Attalid kings of Pergamon, ca. 197—4BCE—cf. Fraser (2000); Kosmetatou (2000), with cita- 
tions. Note that the Pergamene court is thus thought to have been the most likely setting 
for the composition and performance of the Alexandra. The poem would therefore have 
celebrated Pergamon’s position, not only for its Alexandrine legacy and associated politi- 
cal/cultural legitimacy, but also for its alignments, both formal and informal, with Rome. 

34 Cf. Feeney (2008: 63 ff.), who also notes the influence Castor had on later Roman authors, 
including Nepos, Atticus, and Varro. Castor, also engaging in synchronography, reportedly 
ended Book 1 of the Chronica in the year 754BCE, a year prior to Rome’s founding and the 
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emphasized the four-plus-one paradigm, providing a sequence of world king- 
doms from Assyria to Media, Persia to Macedonia, and ending with Rome.®® 
The scheme was then fully ingrained in Roman tradition, from Varro*® to Pom- 
peius Trogus,?” to Velleius,3® and it only required tangential reference by the 
times of Tacitus,?? Appian,?° and Aelius Aristides.*! 

Rome as a fifth kingdom therefore became part of the mainstream narrative 
of an ancient world-history. Then again, not all allusions to this narrative exhib- 
ited a celebratory enthusiasm for the advent of Rome in the spirit of Melinno’s 
hymn, Alpheius’ elegy, or the Alexandra. Although such alternative and essen- 
tially anti-Roman texts did acknowledge Rome’s position in the broad scope of 
world history and its great powers, they also offered a much darker, apocalyptic 
vision. 


year in which the life archonship at Athens had ended and the powers of the Spartan kings 
had been curbed—a prophetic symbolism of Greek decline and Roman future. 

35 Cf. Dion. A.R. 1.2-3. The Fourth Sibylline Oracle contains the same paradigm, though its 
date is debated (usually placed ca. 80 cE, with earlier Hellenistic roots). 

36 —_- Varro is cited by Augustine, De Civ. Dei 18.2, as making connections across time and 
space—e.g., between Ninus of Assyria and Sicyon. Augustine later (21) mentions a chro- 
nology (though not explicitly naming Varro), which traced history from the Assyrians to 
Medes, and was synchronized with Amulius, grandfather of Romulus and Remus. 

37. Epitomized in Justin. Book 1 lists Assyrians and Medes, followed by Persians. Book 2 
onward then recounts a history of Greece/Macedonia and ends, with Books 18 and fol- 
lowing, on Rome. See also 30.4.4: “As all men were alarmed at this prodigy [earthquakes at 
Thera and Rhodes, 198 BCE], the soothsayers predicted that the rising power of the Romans 
would swallow up the ancient empire of the Greeks and Macedonians.’ 

38 = Vell. Pat. 1.6.1-2, from Aemilius Sura, in a gloss inserted into the text of Vell. Pat. 1.6.6: 
Aemilius Sura de annis populi Romani: Assyrii principes omnium gentium rerum potiti sunt, 
deinde Medi, postea Persae, deinde Macedones; exinde duobus regibus Philippo et Antiocho, 
qui a Macedonibus oriundi erant, haud multo post Carthaginem subactam deuictis summa 
imperti ad populum Romanum pervenit. Inter hoc tempus et initium regis Nini Assyriorum, 
qui princeps rerum potitus, intersunt anni MDCCCCXCvV. The date of Aemilius Sura is unfor- 
tunately a matter up for debate; some believe he dates to the second century BCE (which 
would fill a gap in evidence), but this cannot be confirmed. 

39 Tacitus, Hist. 5.8—9 (history of Judea). 

40 Appian, Praef. 6—11— esp. 9. 

41  Aelius Aristides, Panath. 234, where he quickly recaps the four-plus-one sequence without 
names, revealing its common-knowledge acceptance: “Again, history records five empires, 
and may their number not increase. In the time of the oldest of these, the Assyrian, 
occurred the first deeds of the city’s history, and the anecdotes about the gods fall in this 
period. In the time of the second occurred the rise of the city. The third she completely 
defeated. In the fourth, she [Roma] alone held out and came off best of all. In the time of 
the empire now established, which is in all respects the best and greatest, she holds the 
place of honor in the whole Hellenic world, and has so fared that one could not wish for 
her the old circumstances instead of the present.” See Swain (1940); Mendels (1981). 
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As the second century BCE progressed, voices of discontent and critique 
emerged as international-level debates stirred: what was the essence of global 
power if not tyrannical, and what was Rome’s place if not dangerous and des- 
tined to doom? Such new sentiments found their expression within two long- 
standing traditions: first, in the age-old genre of apocalyptic prophetic texts, 
and second, in lively public discussions generated by political philosophers and 
speechmakers. The first of these traditions—the apocalyptic—had origins dat- 
ing as far back as the Bronze Age. Its roots can be found both in Egypt (in the 
concept of divine justice, or Maat, and texts such as the Prophecy of Nefertiti 
and the Admonitions of Ipuwer), and in Mesopotamia (in its legends, as pre- 
served in the Enuma Elish, the Poem of Erra, and the Epic of Gilgamesh).4? By 
the archaic period, the emergence of the doctrine of Zoroastrianism in Iran 
was to forever transform ancient (and modern) conceptions of time itself. The 
prophet Zoroaster introduced the concept that time was in motion and existed 
in two forms. The first was unlimited or eternal time, and the second was lim- 
ited or bounded. The latter contained an ongoing battle between Ahura Mazda 
(the good) and Angra Mainyu (evil), and this battle was fated to conclude at the 
very end of bounded time. 

By the third century BCE, Zoroastrian scriptures began to show signs of 
promising the advent of this end-of-days, prophesying the defeat of the hated 
Seleucid kings. The text was known as the Bahman Yasht, and it foretold of an 
avenging savior-prince, born under a shooting star and destined to drive out 
foreign tyrants: 


... when the demon with disheveled hair of the race of wrath comes into 
notice in the eastern quarter, first a black token becomes manifest, and 
... in the direction of Chinistan, it is said—some have said among the 
Hindus—‘is born a prince .... That a sign may come to the earth, the night 
when that prince is born, a star falls from the sky; when that prince is 
born, the star shows a signal .... That prince, when he is thirty years old— 
some have told the time—comes with innumerable banners and diverse 
armies .... When the star Jupiter comes up to its culminating point and 
casts Venus down, the sovereignty comes to the prince. ... When it is the 
end of the time ... those enemies will be as much destroyed as the root of 
a shrub when it is in the night on which a cold winter arrives ...4% 


42 Fora full discussion of this history, see Cohn (1999). 
43 Bahman Yasht 3.13—15. Translated by West (1897). 
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In a similar vein, the Hebrew Book of Daniel from the 160s BCE (directed 


against Antiochus Iv) predicted the downfall of a “last great empire,” again at 


the hands of a divine prince, and with direct reference to contemporary theo- 


ries of a sequence of kingdoms: 


44 


Daniel said: “In my vision at night, I looked, and there before me were the 
four winds of heaven churning up the great sea. Four great beasts, each 
different from the others, came up out of the sea. The first [= Babylonian] 
was like a lion, and it had the wings of an eagle. ... And there before me 
was a second beast [= the Median], which looked like a bear. ... After that, 
I looked, and there before me was another beast [= the Achaemenid Per- 
sian], one that looked like a leopard. And on its back, it had four wings 
like those of a bird. This beast had four heads [i-e., kings], and it was 
given authority to rule. After that, in my vision at night Ilooked, and there 
before me was a fourth beast [= the Seleucid |— terrifying and frightening 
and very powerful. It had large iron teeth; it crushed and devoured its vic- 
tims and trampled underfoot whatever was left. It was different from all 
the former beasts, and it had ten horns [i.e., kings]. While I was thinking 
about the horns, there before me was another horn, a little one [Anti- 
ochus Iv], which came up among them; and three of the first horns were 
uprooted before it. This horn had eyes like the eyes of a human being and 
a mouth that spoke boastfully. 


As I looked, thrones were set in place, and the Ancient of Days took his 
seat. ... Thousands upon thousands attended him; ten thousand times ten 
thousand stood before him. ... In my vision at night I looked, and there 
before me was one like a son of man, coming with the clouds of heaven. 
He approached the Ancient of Days and was led into his presence. He 
was given authority, glory and sovereign power; all nations and peoples 
of every language worshiped him. His dominion is an everlasting domin- 
ion that will not pass away, and his kingdom is one that will never be 
destroyed .... Then the sovereignty, power and greatness of all the king- 
doms under heaven will be handed over to the holy people of the Most 
High ..."44 


Daniel 27 (NRSV, Oxford Biblical Studies online). Rome was not the “great empire” in ques- 
tion here, since Rome is mentioned by the same text as the only foreigner to help check 
the Seleucids—cf. Daniel 11:18, 11:30. 
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It was this tradition that first turned its eye toward Rome in the second 
century. Antisthenes of Rhodes, a contemporary of Polybius, was said to have 
recorded, following the defeat of Antiochus 111 at Thermopylai (191 BCE), a dis- 
turbingly bizarre text, complete with a re-animated corpse and a prophetic, 
disembodied head. It foretold the punishment and annihilation of Rome at 
the hands of a “bold-hearted tribe” and a great king from the East, who would 
recruit a mighty army of many nations.* As time went on, the number of anti- 
Roman apocalyptic texts grew. One “oracle,” which circulated under the name 
of a Persian magus, Hystaspes, promised that Rome was to be destroyed by fire 
and the sword at the coming of a savior-king from the East; his birth was to be 
proclaimed by a light from heaven.*® 

Perhaps most menacing was “Book 111’ of the “Sibylline Oracles.’ This anony- 
mous accumulation of prophecies claimed its legitimacy as an alternative to 
the most sacred of oracular texts of the Roman people: the prophecies of the 
Cumaean Sibyl, who had, it was believed, seen the entire future of Rome. 
Around the mid-second century, the “Third Sibylline Oracles” described an epic 
scene of Rome’s demise, the version the Romans purportedly did not want pub- 
lished. In this account, Rome is explicitly named as the very last in a string of 
evil empires, and plunder, enslavements, and exactions of retribution awaited 
both it and its people: 


... there remains for thee [the enslaved] a goodly end 
And greatest glory, as the immortal God 

Granted thee. But do thou wait and confide 

In the great God’s pure laws, when he shall lift 

Thy wearied knee upright unto the light. 

And then will God from heaven send a king 

To judge each man in blood and light of fire ... 


Therefore, shalt thou then look upon thy land 
Full of the dead, some of them fallen by war 
And by the demon of all violence, 

Famine and plague, and some by barbarous foes. 
And all thy land shall be a wilderness, 

And desolations shall thy cities be. 


45 The passage is quoted by Phlegon of Tralles, Mirabilia iiicf. Hansen’s translation (1996: 
32-37, 101-12). For an excellent brief summary of this and the other apocalyptic prophe- 
cies, see Mayor (2010: 34-35), with discussions of dates/contexts in Gruen (1984: 340-341). 
46 Quoted by Lactantius, Inst. 7.15, 18. 
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And in the east, there shall a star shine forth 
Which they will call a comet, sign to men 

Of the sword and of famine and of death, 

And murder of great leaders and chief men. 
And yet again there shall be among men 
Greatest signs ... 

And there are hollow chasms and yawning pits; 
And many cities, men and all, shall fall— 


As much of tribute as Rome did receive 

Of Asia, even thrice as many goods 

Shall Asia back again from Rome receive, 
And her destructive outrage pay her back. 

As many as from Asia ever served 

A house of the Italians, twenty times 

As many Italians shall in Asia serve 

In poverty, and numerous debts incur. 

O virgin, soft rich child of Latin Rome, 

Oft at thy much-remembered marriage feasts 
Drunken with wine, now shalt thou be a slave 
And wedded in no honorable way. 

And oft shall mistress shear thy pretty hair, 
And wreaking satisfaction cast thee down ...*” 


Such righteous ire not only acknowledged what has been seen celebrated in 
other texts—namely, the presence of Rome at or near the end of history, in 
a position of unprecedented scale after a string of great kingdoms—it also 
addressed the flipside of this vision, characterizing Rome as the ultimate in 
evil power and Rome’s fated collapse as clearing the way for the advent of 
true glory and justice for the world. Such narratives were not merely the work 
of anonymous authors passing along what must have been numerous whis- 
pered prophecies of Rome’s doom. They were also publicized in contemporary 
political-philosophical debates, aired by leading intellectuals in speeches and 
treatises and even presented in Rome itself. These debates questioned the very 
possibility that justice could exist at all in international dominion. 


47. Orac. Sib. 111.350-355; cf. 652-654; (and written later, in the early first century BCE) Iv.145- 
148. Transl. Terry (1899). 
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Some, like the Stoic philosopher Panaetius, claimed that hégemonia, or 
beneficent world governance, was not only an option, but a goal to be pur- 
sued. Others, like Agatharchides of Cnidus, contended that all imperial power 
was despoteia (“despotism”), beneficial to the rulers and always existing at the 
expense of the ruled. This debate involved more than scholarly discussion. For 
example, the great Skeptic Carneades sensationalized the subject in his ambas- 
sadorial visit to Rome in 155 BCE. Unfortunately, the details of the controversial 
speeches that Carneades delivered while in Rome have not survived. All that 
remains is a general summary given by Lactantius and a dialogue in Cicero’s 
Republic (the latter is a composite of multiple philosophies and has a more 
indirect relationship to the original).4® What can be gleaned of Carneades’ 
arguments does correspond with what is otherwise known about Hellenistic 
political theory regarding international power. The philosopher and diplomat 
reportedly gave two lectures on justice. On the first day, he presented argu- 
ments in favor of the concept, but on the second, he proceeded to negate 
them all. According to Lactantius, Carneades did so “in the manner of a rhetor- 
ical exercise,” using sophistic argumentation (like reductio ad absurdum) to 
undermine the very notion that true justice could exist. In doing so, Carneades 
entered, with devastating results, a conversation first raised by Plato and Aris- 
totle, who had together assured that natural/true justice could be found in the 
form of civil and, in Aristotle’s discussion, imperial justice.*9 

To summarize this philosophical background: Plato had originally framed 
his Politeia, an inquiry into ideal “government,” by introducing the so-called 
challenge of Thrasymachus. This challenge involved one of the interlocutors 
(Thrasymachus) suggesting that justice was merely a social construct intro- 
duced by the strong to have the weak serve their interests.5° The remaining text 


48 == Lact. Div. inst. 5.14.3-5 and Epit. 50.8: “When he [Carneades] was sent by Athens as an 
ambassador to Rome, he discoursed at length on justice in the hearing of Galba and Cato 
the Censor, the foremost orators of the time. On the next day, he overturned his own dis- 
course on the opposite side, and subverted justice, which he had praised on the previous 
day, not with the seriousness of a philosopher, whose opinion should be firm and stable, 
but in the manner of a rhetorical exercise in which argument is given, pro and contra.... 
With the object of refuting Aristotle and Plato, supporters of justice, Carneades in his first 
discourse assembled all the arguments in favor of justice, in order that he might overturn 
them, as he did ... not because he thought justice ought to be disparaged, but to show that 
its defenders had no certain or firm arguments about it.’ Transl. by Long and Sedley (1987: 
no. 68M). For the passage in Cicero, see Rep. 3.8—29. See the summary and discussion in 
Baronowski (2011: 17 ff.). 

49 See Brown (2011) and Baronowski (2011: 18-19). 

50 Plato, Rep. 343c-344¢. 
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of the Politeia (known more widely by Cicero’s Latin translation of the title: De 
Re Publica or [On the] Republic) was thus built as a response to the challenge.®! 
Construction of the ideal politeia served to defend the existence of true justice 
by viewing it as manifest in the hierarchy of the polis, which in turn reflected 
the hierarchy of mind/soul over body. Such an order, if properly constructed, 
thereby served the best interests of all, strong and weak alike.5? 

From this starting point, Aristotle laid the subsequent groundwork for Hel- 
lenistic political philosophy by taking the interrelationship between natural 
and civil justice and applying it to international governance. His work defended 
imperial power, dividing it into two main forms. The first was despoteia, which 
was paralleled with slavery on an individual level. Aristotle argued (in a con- 
tinuation of Plato’s hierarchic order) that such subordination was “just” for as 
long as master and slave were each suited to their stations. Although such hier- 
archy was of benefit to the governed, it was aimed primarily at the interests 
of the rulers. The second form was hégemonia, which was paralleled with the 
rule of father over family. Such governance—unlike despoteia—benefited both 
parties, but was ultimately aimed at the interests of the ruled.5% 

Romans, and their intellectual supporters, appear to have assumed the man- 
tle of this Aristotelian argument as an additional means of supporting and 
justifying the position of Rome. Panaetius, a known friend and client of Sci- 
pio Africanus the Younger, was among them. More generally, the Romans were 
celebrated as common benefactors (koinoi euergetai), eulogized in many an 
inscription published in the East.54 In this formulation, Rome’s power was a 
necessary and beneficial world hégemonia—a natural order that existed for 
the service of those being ruled. The argument appeared, in echoed form, in 
Cicero’s own De Re Publica, where it was presented in the speech of Laelius: 
Rome provided a system of international order in which the wicked were pre- 
vented from doing evil and those incapable of exercising their own autonomy 
were afforded civil justice—and by extension, those that were capable were left 
free.55 


51 Note that, as seen in chapters two and three, the disjunctions between these two con- 
cepts—Greek politeia/polis and Latin res publica—were of central importance to devel- 
opments in the third and second centuries BCE. 

52 Note that Polybius was clearly influenced by this premise when he articulated his theory 
of anacyclosis and the cycles in the health of politeiai—see the following section in this 
chapter. 

53 Cf. Baronowski (201: 1g—extensive primary and secondary sources cited at n. 4). 

54  Seechapter two. 

55 See Baronowski (2011: 21-22), with citations. Note also the similar overtones in Book vi of 
Vergil’s Aeneid—see the conclusion. 
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It is in response to (and even in sarcasm at) such arguments that Carneades 
delivered his lectures, which subsequently sent shockwaves through the inter- 
national community. In the wake of his visit, Cato the Elder even passed a 
decree in the Senate temporarily banning all philosophers from the city of 
Rome. Given the normative rhetoric regarding the justice of kingship that was 
prevalent at the time, Carneades’ second speech must have shaken all of the 
conventional arguments for justifying empire in general and Roman power 
in particular. By undercutting the very concepts of natural and civil justice, 
Carneades would have disconnected every notion of international empire, be 
it hégemonia or despoteia, from any benefit to the ruled. Such a paradigm 
brought with it the eye-opening conclusion that Roman international power 
could never be considered just; instead, it was inherently wrong. 

Carneades was not alone: this very sort of argument was already being 
voiced by other intellectuals of the day. Agatharchides of Cnidus, for exam- 
ple—the author of On the Erythraean Sea, written during the reign of Ptole- 
my VI (180-145 BCE)—had made it abundantly clear that he saw the expan- 
sionism of empire (Hellenistic kingdoms and Rome being equally guilty) as 
fundamentally malicious. Such activity contravened natural law, corrupting 
native populations and their traditional and happier (even if they were con- 
sidered “less advanced”) ways of life. Hegemonia was an illusion, and despoteia 
held no benefit to the ruled whatsoever, for it was wicked to them, and as such, 
thoroughly inexpedient to its core.5® 

As the second century progressed, the questions within the international 
community had thus become even more pressing. Was Rome the hoped-for 
dream of Zeno realized, or was it a nightmare, revealing instead the true evils 
of empire and the precipice before the onset of true justice? Was this transcen- 
dent power—its majesty embodied in the form of a new goddess, Roma—a 
hegemonia par excellence for the entire world?5” What if hegemonia was merely 
a harmful illusion? Was Rome instead the ultimate example of despoteia, and 
could such tyranny (over the Hellenic world as its slaves) be on the very brink 
of doom? It is here, within this momentous debate, that the work of Polybius 
provided its own vision and ultimately, its own answers. 


56 See Fraser (1972: 1173-174, 515-517, 539-553); Ferrary (1988: 232-236); Burstein (1989); 
Verdin (1990); Clarke (1999: 62-63); Baronowski (2011: 22-24, 26-27, 53-54). 
57  Onthe goddess Roma, see chapter three. 
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In many ways, Polybius is today’s voice of the second century BCE. For one, his 
Histories are the sole work of historiography from the period to have survived 
(beyond a smattering of fragments). Polybius also made the conscious decision 
to write about events affecting and taking place within his own generation. For 
these two reasons, modern scholarship has profited greatly from his eyewitness 
perspective, but in doing so, has also bemoaned the problems of depending 
so heavily on one interpretative account, inevitably colored by particular per- 
sonal, political, and cultural biases.5® The approach of the current study—as 
should be evident in Polybius’ placement here, in chapters four and five—is to 
recognize Polybius’ uniquely influential position, while also reading him within 
the context of other evidence (and forms of evidence) from the period. The pre- 
ceding chapters of this study painted a picture of the international community 
of the third and second centuries BCE that brings Polybius’ work into greater 
focus and confirms the depth of his impact on the historiographical tradition.5° 
At the same time, it is important to highlight the distinctiveness of Polybius’ 
perspective: namely, the ways in which he responded to and was in conversa- 
tion with contemporary ideas and the ways in which he reformulated them to 
craft his own conclusions. According to this interpretation, Polybius was—and 
survived as—the voice of the second century because he did indeed capture 
much of its Zeitgeist, from its internationalism and visions of global unity in 
time and space, to its combination of excitement, shock, and even horror and 
disgust at the rise of a new world order under Rome. All the while, Polybius’ 
work offered a unique set of answers to the questions and problems that were 
being raised by his contemporaries. 

Polybius began with a deep conviction that his generation had witnessed 
something truly unprecedented. All of the pieces of the oikoumene, from its 
geographic spaces, to its peoples, to the myriad smaller histories thereof, had 
become an “organic whole” (somatoeidés).®° Words from the very opening of 
the Histories are worth repeating: 


For what gives my work its peculiar quality, and what is most remarkable 
in the present age, is this. Fate (Tuché) has guided almost all the affairs of 


58 On source issues and Polybius, cf. Astin (1967: 3; 1989: 3-11); Baronowski (1995); Eck- 
stein (1995a: 18-20); Walbank (2002, esp. Ch. 1). On Polybius standing between Greek and 
Roman perspectives, see Derow (1979); Richardson (1979); Walbank (2002: Ch. 8). 

59 See the conclusion, on the subsequent reception of Polybius’ work and its theories. 

60 Polyb. 1.3.4; cf. 14.12.5. 
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the world in one direction and has forced them to incline towards one and 
the same end; a historian should likewise bring before his readers under 
one synoptic view the operations by which she (Tuché) has accomplished 
her general purpose .... Indeed, the man who believes, that by studying 
isolated histories, he can acquire a fairly just view of history as a whole, 
is (as it seems to me) much like someone, who, after having looked at the 
dissevered limbs of an animal once alive and beautiful, fancies that he has 
been as good as an eyewitness of the creature itself in all its action and 
grace. 


According to Polybius, the world was now like a single organism, and any histo- 
rian who wished to capture its image (and himself in particular—Polybius was 
not shy here) had a new mission before him. This mission involved describing 
how this organism’s many parts had formed into something whole and living, 
even in motion. Polybius goes on to explain that something unparalleled had 
created this phenomenon: namely, the rise of a great arché within the span 
of only fifty-three years.®? According to Polybius, this arché had gathered the 
oikoumené in a newly interconnected manner, in a symploke (or “interwoven- 
ness”) that tied together the politics of all the continents—Africa, Asia, and 
Europe—like never before. Such groundbreaking developments, in Polybius’ 
estimation, had granted him the opportunity to explore exactly how great world 
powers come into being, and to offer instructive examples of both good and bad 
behavior, in order to clarify how lesser powers should deal with a rising hege- 
mon. 

Unlike Herodotus, who could tell of an epic meeting of East and West as 
an apex in a series tracing back to the Trojan War, and unlike Thucydides, 
who could write the tragedy of the Hellenic world turned against and upon 
itself, Polybius had the remarkable opportunity of understanding and learning 
from the entire known world becoming One. This was the crucial and ground- 
breaking period in all of History, for it had not only changed the map of world 
power, but it could also now reveal the truest lessons regarding how History 
happened.® 

Polybius thus developed multiple perspectives to embody, within the text 
itself, the experience of multiple elements coming together into a singular 


61 Polyb.1.4. See Walbank (1974/1985). 

62 See above, in the introduction to chapter two. 

63. Cf. (among other passages) Polyb. 1.1-2; 3.4.8; 3.7.4—5; 6.2.3; 12.28 (on the “Odyssean” man 
as the man for writing history—at once a man of action and experience as well as one of 
observant intelligence); 23.14.12. 
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form. Polybius was at once author, researcher, and active participant in his 
work. Almost Odyssean in his travels—which did span all three continents— 
he intentionally moved the narrative center of his work, at once voicing the 
perspective of a Roman supporter, apologist, and solemn adviser, alternating 
with a Hellenocentric counselor, Achaean “nationalist,” and critic. His use of 
the imagery of weaving makes a statement, not only about the then current 
nature of the oikoumené, but also about the very timeless shape of History as 
he saw it: namely, as both a literary genre and a political act, a narrative con- 
struction unifying multiple axes of space and time.®* Polybius’ universalism 
thus allows his readers to move beyond the strictures of the ordinary, the indi- 
vidual, and the local to achieve an Olympian-like view of the oikoumene: the 
reader experiences places, peoples, individuals, and miniature-histories, even 
chance events and foibles of human nature, all pulled together. 

Polybius thus praises predecessors such as Ephorus for their attempts at 
imparting a comprehensive, global view. At the same time, however, he makes 
a distinctive response to contemporary interests in mythic history:® for exam- 
ple, he dismisses excessive inclusion of mythological material, from city foun- 
dations to ancient genealogies.®* In accordance with this view, he notes that 
mythographic intricacies were pedantic,®” and he seems to associate the quib- 
bling between various genealogies as contributing to fragmentation and con- 
flict.6° In one digression, he even criticizes the gaucheness of writers who 
confuse the tasks of tragic poets (“to thrill and to charm”) with those of polit- 
ical historians (who are to “instruct and convince”). Phylarchus in particular 
gamers disapproval for his overwrought and sensationalized accounts of dis- 
asters. Polybius seems to view such mythic-histories as the piecemeal relics 
of a former age, like the limbs of his metaphorical “dissected animal.” 


64 Formore on Polybius’ “universal” geographic history, see Clarke (1999: Ch. 2). 

65 Onthe contemporary significance of mythic history, see chapter one. 

66 Praise for Ephorus: Polyb. 5.33.2; Ephorus’ use of mythology/genealogy: 34.1.3—4 = Strabo 
10.465. For similar remarks regarding Timaeus, cf. Polyb. 12.26d.2. 

67 Cf. Polyb. 9.1.4. 

68 Cf. Eckstein (2012). 

69 _ Polyb. 2.56 (on the destruction of the city of Mantinea): “In general, Phylarchus, through 
his whole work, makes many random and careless statements ... he tells us that the Man- 
tineans, when they surrendered, were exposed to terrible sufferings and that such were the 
misfortunes that overtook this, the most ancient and greatest city in Arcadia, as to impress 
deeply and move to tears all the Greeks. In his eagerness to arouse the pity and attention of 
his readers he treats us to a picture of clinging women with their hair disheveled and their 
breasts bare, or again of crowds of both sexes together with their children and aged par- 
ents weeping and lamenting as they are led away to slavery .... A historical author should 
not try to thrill his readers by such exaggerated pictures, nor should he, like a tragic poet, 
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From this perspective, Polybius rejects small-scale accounts because they 
blind themselves to contemporary change and to the beautiful motion of the 
living, breathing, and newly unified creature of world history. In the place of 
earlier forms of popular “pseudo-science” (as Polybius would have them), Poly- 
bius thus propounds a form of history that is “pragmatic” (pragmatike). The 
ability to understand History as a whole meant that there was an important 
task at hand: the second-century historian must take this moment to teach and 
inspire statesmen, using a synoptic vision and its instructive, even cautionary, 
examples. 

Polybius therefore affirms his strong conviction that the events he had been 
fortunate enough to witness—and to which he can often claim a primary- 
source status—provide the ultimate occasion for developing a manual for the 
active politician.” His is a contemporary history, one that does not look to 
the distant or mythological past but to the immediate, ongoing present and 
its cause-and-effect relationship with what directly preceded it. In Polybius’ 
words, he intends to focus on “actual events ... because there is always some 
novelty to them that demands new treatment,” and he does so with a practi- 
cal purpose: namely, to provide students of politics “with a method for dealing 
with any contingency that may arise.” The contemporary generation marked 
a special moment for study: intellectual advances now allowed for scientific 
records and for analysis of both the steps taken by men, and the elements of 
chance that had come together to bring about momentous change. 

For these reasons—as is evident from Polybius’ shaping of his work—his- 
torians were, for the first time, at once political participants, observers, and 
innovators.” Such men could and did shift the sequence of events, and they 
were excited about being the first to fully comprehend the moving parts of His- 
tory. Polybius thoroughly embraced this thinking and its implications, remind- 
ing his readers that his work was “pragmatic,” that is, it was an apodeiktiké 


try to imagine the probable utterances of his characters or reckon up all the consequences 
probably incidental to the occurrences with which he deals, but simply record what really 
happened and what really was said, however commonplace. For the object of tragedy is 
not the same as that of history but quite the opposite. The tragic poet should thrill and 
charm his audience for the moment by the verisimilitude of the words he puts into his 
characters’ mouths, but it is the task of the historian to instruct and convince for all time 
serious students by the truth of the facts and the speeches he narrates ...”—see also 29.12. 

70 ~~ Polyb. 11-2. 

71 ~~ Forexample, in I. Priene 37 (cf. Ager no. 26 II, 190s BCE), envoys in an international arbitral 
court reference written histories as crucial evidence determining the decision in a terri- 
torial dispute. The historians are even named by the inscription and their accounts are 
summarized. 
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historia, a “demonstrative history,” intended as a utilitarian guide (chrésimon), 
not just for the sake of knowledge, but as a manual for all current and even 
future statesmen.” For the first time, the “doings of nations, cities, and kings” 
could unlock the secrets of History and guide statesmen through approaches 
to dealing with—or even achieving and maintaining—a great world power. 

Polybius thus offered something unique in the context of contemporary his- 
toriographical thought: he had crafted an impassioned set piece with a call 
to action. Unlike political philosophers at the time, Polybius did not wish to 
establish uncertainty or leave his audience skeptical about the shape of poli- 
tics and the trajectories that they could take. Unlike contemporary apocalyptic 
texts or celebratory hymns, he also did not want to trade in the mythical or 
the supraordinary or the mystic. Instead, he wanted to present a “real” and 
synoptic vision of the globe and a moment in its development that he and 
his generation had actually witnessed: namely, the coordination of all places 
and all stories, beyond all odds, into a single tapestry. This was not the stuff 
of prophetic visions; it was lived experience. In Polybius’ reconstruction, such 
a story held the true key to understanding and responding to the future. It 
did not take a Sibyl to see into what was and could be; it was something that 
a “pragmatic and demonstrative” historian could see right before him in this 
meaningful moment. Any reader of such a work would not only understand 
History and its workings, but would also know how to enact such understand- 
ing as an active participant in the states-craft of future histories. 


Fate (Tuche) and the Cycles of History (Anacyclosis) 


It is at this interpretative juncture that Polybius took an important turn in 
what can be identified as a reformulation of contemporary ideology. In his 
structuring (or for some, restructuring) of world history, a key figure continues 
to emerge. She is Tuché, the well-known goddess of Fate/Fortune, a popular 
embodiment of the wellbeing, prosperity, and strength of individual poleis in 
the Hellenistic world. Her imagery was part of the formula that led to the evo- 
lution of a new, international-level goddess, Roma,” and she was featured in 


72  Apodeiktiké historia: Polyb. 2.37.3; cf. Walbank (1972: 55-58). For Polybius’ repeated empha- 
sis on utility, see 1.4.1; 7.7.8; 9.2.6; 11.19a.1-3; 15.36.3; 31.30.1. Polybius uses the phrase, oude 
... autés heneka tés epistémés, to describe his history at 3.4.8. On writing a manual for states- 
men, see 3.7.5; 6.53-6-54.3—4; 9.9.9—-10; 10.21.3—22.4; 11.10.1; 16.28.9; 38.2. 

73 See Polyb. 9.2. 

74 See chapter three. 
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the very opening of Polybius’ Histories: it was her hand that was described as 
“guiding almost all the affairs of the world into one direction.” Despite Polybius’ 
otherwise “secular” and de-mythologized interpretation of History, Tuché con- 
tinues to appear throughout the Histories, often at key moments of transition 
and change. 

Polybius thus made an interesting decision in the composition of his work— 
and one that remains crucial for reconstructing his answers to the questions of 
his day. Indeed, his Tuché is no longer a local figure claimed by individual poleis 
across the Hellenistic Mediterranean. She is, in Polybius’ formulation, the sin- 
gular, transcendent, even universal figure who directs the central narrative of 
world history; it is her hand that turns the wheel and has directed all peoples, 
all places, and all events into one endpoint (or telos). It is her vision that has 
woven multiple pasts into a singular present and a shared future.” As such, 
Tuché was perhaps reminiscent of contemporary ideologies of the new goddess 
Roma, but importantly, Polybius made her very much distinct from Rome and 
the Romans (while acknowledging Rome's place in a sequence of great power). 
There is no goddess Roma in Polybius’ Histories—and this absence makes an 
implicit statement regarding contemporary narratives. It is Tuché, not Roma, 
who governs world history, and it is upon her tides that Rome has achieved its 
majestic position in so short a time. In the end, the fact that Polybius places 
Fate above and beyond the Roman politeia and his Roman characters opens 
the door to a new, Polybian-specific interpretation of Rome’s place in world 
history.” 

At the same time, this version of Tuché emphasizes Polybius'’ distinct interest 
in cyclical history and in the possibility not only of decoding moments of transi- 
tion in Fate’s great scheme, but also of learning how to respond and take advan- 
tage. Polybius utilizes Aristotelian concepts to create a new theory—what he 
calls anacyclosis—of the growth and decay of all politeiai.”” To summarize Poly- 
bius’ version of the theory: from out of chaos, order first evolves in the form of 
monarchy, which formalizes into kingship (basileia) and degrades into its worst 
configuration, tyranny. From there, the ousting of a tyrant brings about an aris- 
tocracy (“rule by the best men”), which degrades to oligarchy (“rule by a few”). 
Oligarchs are then overthrown and replaced by a democracy, which for Polybius 


75 For discussion of the unique role of Tuché in Polybius’ history, see Walbank, Comm. and 
Eckstein (1995a). 

76 For more on this subject, see the following chapter. 

77. Onthe intersecting subjects of Polybius, types of politeiai, and theories of anacyclosis, see 
Walbank (1943); Brink and Walbank (1954); Cole (1964—esp. for the development of Poly- 
bius’ own approach to anacyclosis); and Podes (1991). 
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disintegrates into the most disastrous type of politeia: mob-rule (ochlocracy). 
The latter is only a few devastating steps away from a return to utter chaos anda 
re-hashing of the entire cycle.’® In the end, Polybius arrives at the now archety- 
pal (though perhaps misleadingly translated) “mixed constitution” conclusion. 
According to this conclusion, the optimum system of polis was one in which 
there is united “all the good and distinctive features of the best politeiai, so that 
none of the [individual] principles should grow unduly and be perverted into 
its allied evil.’”9 

Polybius’ belief in a grand, worldwide cycle of history tapped directly into 
the above template for the life cycles of poleis. He makes his opinion clear: His- 
tory is driven not only by the vicissitudes of Tuché, but also by the strength of a 
polis’ constitution and the moral virtues of its leading politicians. Only the lat- 
ter could ensure that a political power would survive and thrive within Fate’s 
overarching plans. It was with these strong convictions that Polybius anchored 
his Histories, composing it as an all-important set of lessons for present and 
future statesmen. Crucially, he identified leading politicians as the cogs run- 
ning the gears of statehood in the engine of international history. A good 
politeia could help produce stronger, more honorable, and morally durable 
leaders, but it could also decay, and only the most steadfast of statesmen could 
help forestall disaster. Polybius found this to be the case with powers both great 
and small, but throughout his Histories, he repeatedly emphasized the impor- 
tance of noble, rational, and resolute leadership in smaller, weaker poleis.°° He 
did so out of personal experience, having witnessed the travails of his native 
Achaea and having observed firsthand the triumph of a foreign group (the 
Romans) stepping into the role of new pan-Hellenic power. 

It is here that our reconstruction of Polybius’ timely and unique perspectives 
on History, historiography, and the role of the historian come full circle, back to 
Lyciscus’ “cloud from the west” speech. In part, Polybius very much agreed with 
contemporary historiographical thought, which placed Rome at the end of an 


78 ~ Polyb. 6.5.4-6.9.10. 

79  Polyb. 6.10.6. Polybius is largely building upon Aristotelian analysis of politeiai—see Bates 
(2003); Biondi (2007). Such ideas are today associated with the phrase, “mixed constitu- 
tion,’ a term that actually coalesced within medieval political thought (with a different 
connotation from classical or Hellenistic terminologies). It is believed by some to have 
originated with Sir Thomas Aquinas—for more on this subject, see Blythe (1992); Bates 
(2003: 102). 

80 Eckstein (1995a) has analyzed this Polybian theme in some detail. See also Baronowski 
(2011:124 ff.), who sees a development in Polybius’ thinking on this subject over time, evolv- 
ing from slight criticism of misguided military opposition to Rome, to strong censure of 
leaders of small powers initiating stupidly disastrous wars against Rome. 
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inevitable cycle of great powers and acclaimed it as unprecedented in scale. To 
use the imagery of Lyciscus’ speech: the cloud was there and it did arrive, like 
any of the storms brought by the gods. For Polybius, this greater divine presence 
was Tuché in operation. 

At the same time, Polybius was more distant in his celebration of the new 
age; his excitement, unlike that of contemporaries such as Melinno, Alpheius, 
or (Pseudo-)Lycophron, was not really about the advent of Rome as a glorious 
achievement of Zeno’s dream, of honorable world government and an end to 
global conflicts. Instead, Polybius’ enthusiasm was for this moment's ability to 
teach posterity about the very workings of History. It stood as definitive proof 
of the existence of a grander purpose, pushed by Tuche’s hand, as well as the 
vital role played both by well-designed politeiai and by moral statesmanship. 
This lesson, according to Polybius, cut both ways. On the one hand, it served 
as instruction regarding how the strengths of Rome’s politeia and its leaders 
allowed Rome to ride with great success on the wave of Tuche’s grander plan— 
a plan that bequeathed one kingdom to the next, from east to west, and with a 
goal of consolidating the whole oikoumené. On the other hand, this was a les- 
son regarding what went wrong for the Hellenic poleis. It starkly revealed their 
inability to see the “cloud” and understand how best to handle it. As scholars 
have noted, Polybius made it clear that the Greek poleis failed to maintain their 
honor and their individual autonomies (to the greatest extent possible) for as 
long as they could. Even worse, they failed to avoid the internal ruin of their 
cities at the hands of mob-rule or larger powers with their own separate agen- 
das.*! In this light, the Hellenic world was guilty of inviting the cloud into their 
homes: they had willingly, and in some cases blindly, opened their doors to the 
storm, and even worse, they had, through shameful folly, brought down their 
own rooftops. 

So what, then, did Polybius have to say about the future, about what hap- 
pened after the storm had washed its way through the known world? Was the 
apocalyptic tradition correct? Had Rome not only brought ruin to the Greeks, 
but would it also, and inevitably, be brought to retribution, to its own demise, 
for having done so? It is to these questions—as well as the Roman responses— 
that the following chapter turns. 


81 See Eckstein (1995a) and Baronowski (2011). 
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A Liminal Finale 


It is chiefly at those moments when we ourselves or our country are most 
successful that we should reflect on the opposite extremity of Fortune; for 
only thus, and then with difficulty, shall we prove moderate in the season 
of prosperity. The difference between foolish and wise men lies in this, 
that the former men are schooled by their own misfortunes and the latter 
by those of others. 


The above words were reportedly spoken by the Roman general Aemilius 
Paullus as he stood as victor before the Macedonian king Perseus in 168 BCE. 
The contemporary historian Polybius captured this scene, and the sentiments 
expressed by his version of Paullus are a vivid restatement of the historian’s 
own convictions as an author. Like many intellectuals of his day, Polybius 
interpreted this moment as an important juncture in the scope of world his- 
tory. In the wake of Paullus’ victory, Rome officially dismantled Alexander's 
Macedonian kingdom: Perseus was executed, and Macedonian territories were 
divided into four individual republics.” This dissolution signaled to many that 
yet another transition had taken place in the sequence of great powers across 
world history—a sequence that had begun in eastern realms, moved westward 
to Macedon, and now passed to Rome.? For Polybius, this moment represented 
the original endpoint for his Histories and the culmination of History writ large: 
within only fifty years, in roughly one lifetime, the entire oikoumeneé (or “inhab- 
ited world”), its geographies, its peoples, and its regional histories, had been 
ushered by Fate into one system under Rome.* 

Paullus’ words are thus an important echoing of Polybius’ theory of His- 
tory and the new world that surrounded him in the second century. Polybius 
repeated these statements elsewhere, and he continued to remind his readers 
of the inevitability of Fate/Fortune (Tuche) in generating sudden and dramatic 
reversal, from greatness to downfall and from calamity to triumph. As seen in 
the previous chapter, Polybius concluded that the engine of world history, as 


1 Polyb. 29.20. 

2 On the dissolution of the Macedonian monarchy and creation of the four independent 
republics, see Hammond and Walbank (1972: 564-567) and Gruen (1982). 

3 For more on this subject, see chapter four. 

4 For more on this subject, again see chapter four. 
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revealed quite tellingly in 168 BCE, contained three interacting parts. First were 
the cycles of Fate, which necessitated the rise-and-fall of all things and which 
moved in a single direction. Second was the design of politeiai, which, if well 
balanced, could help forestall disintegration. Third, and most important, were 
the morals and wisdom of individual statesmen, who ultimately determined 
whether their poleis remained on-course, healthy, and able to ride the greater 
tides that Fate had put into motion. 

Here, then, through the figure of Paullus—both as a Roman general and 
as a man imparting words of wisdom—Polybius voiced the one lesson that 
he ardently believed that all good statesmen should carry with them at all 
times. Fate was a cruel and inescapable goddess, and only virtuous, moder- 
ate, and humble conduct could counteract her blows. By imparting this les- 
son through Paullus, Polybius in turn noted how Rome’s accession to world 
power aligned with the very turning of Fate’s wheel. Paullus thus doubled as the 
embodiment of the ideal statesman, a leader who not only guided his polis into 
the position established by Tuché, but who also realized, with proper humil- 
ity, that such achievement should be observed with restraint and reflection. 
In Polybius’ scene, the defeated King Perseus recognized this truism too late; 
he thus became the embodiment of the foolish man who only learned after- 
the-fact and from his own mistakes. Interestingly, Perseus’ response to Paullus 
recalled the teachings of an early third-century BCE philosopher, Demetrius 
of Phaleron. Polybius quoted the philosopher and then remarked upon the 
strangeness and awe-inspiring ability of Tuché, who only another fifty years ear- 
lier had brought down the Persian kingdom at the hands of a Macedonian. This 
shift too had been a thing unforeseen, but it was now an event repeating itself, 
with Rome the heir to an even greater position—beyond Macedon and beyond 
Persia.> Perseus should have seen it coming. 

There is yet another twist to this scene: Paullus’ victory over Perseus was no 
longer a straightforward endpoint to the Histories. As Polybius again informs 
his readers, the situation had changed during the process of writing. New devel- 
opments would now lead to a second endpoint, in the year 146 BCE, and they 
would allow Polybius’ readers to assess the nature (and potential future) of 
Rome’s unprecedented position in world history. On the one hand, Polybius 
characterized this new phase, from 168 to 146BCE, as a period of taraché kai 
kinésis (“tumult and disturbance”).® Rome and its fledgling global order now 
appeared very much in danger of the disintegration and collapse that Fate was 


5 Polyb. 29.21. 
6 For more on these points, see below in this chapter. 
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only too ready to impart upon greatness. Paullus’ words and the lessons taught 
by Demetrius of Phaleron would again reverberate in Polybius’ new endpoint 
in 146. There, another Roman general would repeat Paullus’ sentiments. He 
was Scipio Aemilianus (Africanus the Younger), and he stood before another 
defeated enemy: Carthage, the same power that near the beginning of the His- 
tories had brought Rome to its knees at the battle of Cannae.’ 

Such a mirroring of scenes and of high-and-low points allowed Polybius to 
send a clear set of warnings to his audience, “all current and future statesmen.” 
Regarding Rome, it was a warning that great power was equally the product 
of Fate, a strong politeia, and moral leadership, and that only the latter could 
help forestall and even bring recovery from misfortune. Regarding the Greek- 
speaking world, it was a warning that Roman dominion, while awe-inspiring 
for its place in world history and for the lessons to be gained therein (here 
Polybius responded to the celebratory traditions of his day), was not neces- 
sarily a beneficent presence (and here Polybius responded to contemporary 
apocalyptic and philosophical debates).® Polybius thus repeated his warning 
for Rome and directed it toward his fellow Greeks, noting that success in com- 
bating and navigating Fate involved a mixed politeia guided by wise men. It 
was for future politicians—be they “Greek” or “Roman” (or another identity 
entirely)—to decide and enact the next transition-points in the cyclical pat- 
tern of History. This chapter explores the details of this Polybian message and 
the ways in which the conclusions of his work leave the reader with a liminal 
finale: the destructions of 146 BCE could be the beginning of an end, an emer- 
gence of a new and quite uncertain future. 


Polybius on the “Roman Question” 


An important element in Polybius’ theory of History was the behavior and 
ethics of leading statesmen, politicians, and diplomats. In Polybius’ estima- 
tion, it was through the unmanaged passions, self-serving naiveté, or moral 
weakness of leaders that their poleis, both great and small, could be catapulted 
into decline or disaster, and it was through their virtue, discipline, and honor 
that they could bring health, resilience, dignity in defeat, and glory in victory.? 
According to Polybius, the weight carried upon the shoulders of these leaders 


7 For the significance of Cannae in Polybius’ Histories, see the beginning of chapter four. 
8 See chapter four. 
g For more on this subject, see Eckstein (19954). 
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was thus a heavy one, since their actions held implications not only for their 
own hometowns, but also for the larger schemes of world history. Rome’s mete- 
oric rise to unprecedented power was thus explained first as the product of a 
strong politeia, followed shortly thereafter by the moral fortitude and virtue of 
its leaders, and further enhanced by the lack of either of these features among 
the Greeks. 

Polybius therefore devoted an entire book (Book 6) in the Histories to Rome's 
politeia° In this analysis, he identifies Rome’s uniquely balanced system— 
which was unlike that of any of its contemporaries—as the fundamental secret 
to its unparalleled success." As Polybius explains, within the Roman politeia, 
the powers of the singular leading-figure (or “monarchic” element), the best 
men/nobles (or “aristocratic” element), and the démos had come to truly share 
control of the polis. In particular, the Roman res publica lacked a single king 
who could become corrupted (as in the case of the Macedonians, for exam- 
ple).!2 Important in this process, in Polybius’ estimation, was that the balance 
was a product of competitive response and recovery by the Roman res pub- 
lica and its various constituents at each stage of Rome’s development. Each 
moment of crisis and degradation led only to further growth and improve- 
ment.!3 Such a trajectory was contrasted with those of comparable polis-sys- 
tems—namely Sparta and Carthage—which had succeeded only briefly in 
combining the best elements of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy to fore- 
stall internal decay."* For Polybius, an essential determining factor marking the 
eventual deterioration of these two poleis was a failure in the balancing-act 
between internal politeia, cultural ethics, and external mastery or rule (hégemo- 
nia/epikrateia/despoteia) over others.! In the case of Sparta, power over others 
had led its kingly leadership to devolve into tyranny; in the case of Carthage, 


1o___- For the range of other studies, see (among others): Walbank (1943); Brink and Walbank 
(1954); Cole (1964); Derow (1979); Lintott (1999: 16ff.); Millar (2002: 23ff.); Champion 
(2004). 

11 For more on Polybius’ theory regarding a cycle of politeiai (or anacyclosis), see the previ- 
ous chapter, with citations. Note that Polybius makes it clear that the ideal form of politeia 
was “mixed,” in which elements of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy were properly 
balanced (see also chapter four above). 

12 Here, Polybius follows Aristotle’s devastating critique of monarchy—cf. Pol. 3.16—-17. 

13 Cf. Polyb. 6.10.13; 6.18. 

14 Polybius outlines his quite biased reasoning for choosing Sparta and Carthage as compar- 
ative examples, rather than Thebes (too short-lived, in his opinion), Athens (too heavily 
weighted toward its démos, which “always more or less resembles a ship without a com- 
mander’”), Crete (its Aoinon, taken as a whole, as too morally corrupt and plagued by civil 
war), or Plato’s ideal Politeia (too unrealistic) at 6.43-47. 

15 On the latter, see for example Polyb. 6.50 (esp. 6.50.3). 
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weak cultural ethics had combined with expansion to cause the démos to 
achieve dangerously inordinate power. 

Polybius thus assembled an explanatory model for Rome’s rapid rise to hege- 
mony, viewing this rise as the result of a uniquely evolved politeia. In his view, 
this politeia had, over time and through hardship, become adapted to, rather 
than being brought down by, a policy of conquest. This evolution had taken 
place because specific social and legislative institutions had been developed 
that encouraged the pursuit of individual personal honor (as in funeral ora- 
tions) and punished instances of greed (as in legislation against bribery).!” 
Such a system, according to Polybius, had reached its acme around the time 
of Cannae, a pivotal moment from which Rome was able to recover with 
redoubled energy and from which the beginning of the end for Carthage was 
sealed.!8 Rome’s ability to (re-)build international-level power while maintain- 
ing or even strengthening balance within its polis was therefore a central proof 
of Polybius’ political philosophy. Rome’s unprecedented success in achieving 
dominion like none before, thus verified the theory that anacyclosis not only 
existed, but that it also could be slowed and even forestalled. 

At the same time, Rome’s politeia was not the only factor: another was the 
petty hatred and divisions between and within the Greek poleis, which had 
precipitated their own demise. As Polybius passionately laments, the fate of 
his Achaean homeland was emblematic of the internal decay among all the 
Greeks, and such tendencies, if left unresolved, could only spell future disas- 
ters.!9 Throughout the Histories, Polybius continued to express the deep con- 


16 In this reconstruction, Polybius believed that although Sparta possessed an optimal poli- 
teia and cultural morals attuned to the maintenance of its Lycurgan system, when it came 
to expansion and international relations, Sparta’s system was not adequately equipped 
and ultimately devolved into tyranny under Cleomenes and Nabis. See Polyb. 6.48-50. 
For Polybius’ opinion regarding Sparta’s decline into tyranny, see 2.47.3 (on Cleomenes) 
and 4.81.12 (on both Cleomenes and Nabis). By the same token, Polybius claimed that the 
balance of the Carthaginian politeia was brought down by poorly framed cultural morals 
and external policy, both of which put no stopgap on individual personal gains and relied 
too heavily upon a mercenary rather than a citizen military force. In the end, then, the 
Carthaginian politeia at the time of Cannae had, in Polybius’ view, already tipped too heav- 
ily toward the will of the démos, putting it dangerously close to the perils of ochlocracy. 
See Polyb. 6.51-52 and 6.56.1-5. For more on Polybius’ theory of anacyclosis (or cycle of 
politeiai), see above, in chapter four. 

17. Polyb. 6.48—56. Note how this explanatory model parallels certain modern scholarly per- 
spectives on Roman imperialism—see the introduction. 

18 Cf. Polyb. 6.58; 5.7. See also above, at the beginning of chapter four. 

19 ~~ E.g,, Polyb. 27.2.10 (on the dissolution of the Boeotian League, because “they rashly and 
irrationally chose to back Perseus”); 38.1.5 (on disasters for the Greeks caused by their 
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viction that the autonomy and honor of small poleis must be protected above 
all else, and that this depended on small poleis engaging in a great deal of 
maneuvering with and away from a large power, rather than resorting to slavish 
subservience or foolhardy insolence.2° On this front, all was potentially not lost 
for the Greek world. If the lessons of the Histories could be properly retained 
and applied, recovery from calamity was possible (as had been made evident 
by the example of Rome after Cannae). Indeed, high praise was reserved for 
those Greek leaders who had fought the good fight—for those who (although 
overridden by their peers who had brought about corruption) had continued to 
strive for personal and political honor, be it in aligning with or aligning against 
Rome’s international presence.”! 

It is at this point that Polybius’ attitudes toward Rome gain even more com- 
plexity. Some Roman actions and individuals are criticized, and there are hints 
that Polybius saw signs of internal decay within Rome. By the same token, some 
Roman actions and individuals are highly praised, and Polybius establishes the 
possibility that Rome could perhaps be the next great hope for the oikoumene. 
The decision in some respects is left to the reader and intentionally so. Indeed, 
it was Polybius’ view that statesmen of smaller powers (the Greeks in partic- 
ular) must learn to navigate the presence of Rome—that is, learn to assess 
Roman strengths, weaknesses, and cultural peculiarities and choose their bat- 
tles wisely. At the same time, it is Polybius’ lesson that not all great powers 
retain their position—in fact, quite the opposite. Even if Rome had established 
itself as the exception that proved the rule, this did not exempt Rome for all 
time. It is here that Polybius’ decision to extend his work from an endpoint in 
168 BCE (with Paullus’ victory over King Perseus) to 146 BCE (with Scipio’s vic- 
tory over Carthage) attains its weightiest impact.2? 

Polybius tells his readers clearly that the extension to the Histories was 
included as an instructive assessment regarding the consequences of Rome’s 
meteoric rise to world arché. Rome's international status could either promise 
a great world-kingship, the dangerous pitfalls of a world-tyranny, or the turbu- 


own tragic mistakes); 38.1-4 and 16.7 (for an uncharacteristically emotional account of 
the “ruin” of Achaea in 146 BCE). Polybius uses the phrase taraché kai kinésis to character- 
ize the troubled and disturbed fragmentation and new networks occurring in the wake of 
Rome's advent to unipolarity—cf. 3.4.12; 3.5.1ff., and below in this chapter. 

20 Polybius’ opinion in this regard has long been a subject of scholarly debate—e.g., Gruen 
(1984: 331ff.); Walbank (1974/1985; 1990: 166 ff.); Eckstein (1995a: Ch. 7). The view taken 
here is that Polybius took a naturally complex attitude toward the Roman res publica and 
toward Roman leaders—for more, see below in this chapter. 

21 See the discussion in Eckstein (1995a, esp. Ch. 7). 

22 Initial plan of the Histories: Polyb. 1.1.5, 1.3, and 3.3. Extension to 146 BCE: 3.4. 
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lent chaos of a hegemon on the decline. The period from 168 to 146BCE was 
therefore the space within which Polybius’ historical laboratory could answer 
the most pressing of contemporary questions: 


Affrov yap ws éx tobtwv mavepdv Eotat tots Lev vOv odow motEpA PevxTY H 
todvavtiov aipetyy elvat cvupBatver Tv Pwpatwv Suvactetiav, tots 8’ émtyevo- 
Levolg TOTEPOV ETavETIY Kat CHAWTHY HbextyV YEYOVEVAL VOLLLCTEOV THY KPXT]V 
avTov. 


For it is evident that those now living will thus be able to see clearly 
whether Roman dominion is to be shunned or the reverse, and future gen- 
erations whether their rule should be considered to have been worthy of 
praise and emulation, or of blame.?3 


Note the phrasing that Polybius employs: in the first half, accepting Roman 
dominion appears as the second, and rhetorically stronger, alternative, while 
in the second half, “blame” follows upon “praise and emulation.’”4 In other 
words, there are two potential pairs offered here. On the one hand, accepting 
Rome’s predominance does not have to exist without a critical eye. On the other 
hand, shunning Rome does not have to preclude praise and even emulation for 
its strengths (which Polybius had already noted extensively in his Histories). 
Significantly, the latter may have the final authority, at least in terms of its place- 
ment. At the same time, these pairings have also been divided by time. In the 
first half, shunning or accepting Roman “dominion” (dunasteia) is the question 
for “those now living.” In the second half, praising and emulating or blaming 
Rome’s “rule” (arché) is the question for “those in the future.’ In other words, 
Rome of Polybius’ day may or may not be admirable (as it certainly was in its 
past—such was the source of its current might), but its future did not have to 
contain the same story. The use of dunasteia furthermore suggests that Roman 
rule may have drifted into more monarchic territory. At the same time, the use 
of arché with a past tense, “to be considered [in the future] to have been wor- 
thy,” indicates that Roman leadership could be on the verge of—if it was not 
already—slipping from its former virtue. 

Furthermore, as this intriguing passage indicates, “those now living” might 
currently be faced with an urgent decision, to align with or align against Roman 


23 ~~~ Polyb. 3.4.7. 

24 For discussion regarding such innuendo, on the “loaded alternative’—specifically, in its 
later deployment by Tacitus—see Ryberg (1942); Syme (1958: 347); Goodyear (1972); Yavetz 
(1975); and Whitehead (1979). 
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prowess, but they should do so with the utmost of prudence, integrity, and 
comprehension of the grander schemes of Fate. The existence of the latter— 
especially given what Polybius implies about the possibility that Rome may not 
go without censure in the future—opens the door to shunning Rome, and to 
doing so with full knowledge and even imitations of its former virtues, includ- 
ing its ability to recover from and thrive out of adversity. For this passage’s 
readers, Roman and Greek alike, such questions ultimately emphasized the 
fundamental importance of maintaining a blameless politeia, guided by moral 
leadership over itself and others. In the Roman case, this meant leaders uncor- 
rupted by their—and their republic’s—new position of power. In the Greek 
case, this meant that greatness could rise from the darkest of days and deepest 
of ashes. 

These implicit lessons gain even greater force when one considers where in 
the text Polybius raised these paired questions. The passage was an editorial 
comment, added as an explanation for the extension to the Histories. Poly- 
bius characterizes the period of this extension—from 168 to 146BCE—as a 
time of taraché kai kinesis, “unrest and disturbance.”25 This comment, when 
taken alongside Polybius’ later account of the period (in Book 31), provides 
some strong hints that the moral fibers of both rulers and ruled had become 
truly unraveled. The international world was now filled with revolt, change, and 
political commotion. In light of this, the mention of taraché kai kinesis imme- 
diately after the passage quoted above raises the very distinct probability that 
transition (in any direction) is imminent, if not already in process. The possibil- 
ities raised by the “pressing questions” thus become even more powerful. They 
convey an even stronger call to action for any statesmen who may be fortunate 
enough to notice, to learn from, and to take action in response to the lessons of 
the Histories. 

Furthermore, the above discussion—from the extension to the work, to the 
pressing questions to be asked and the subject of taraché kai kinesis—was 
placed in Book 3, immediately following Polybius’ extended introduction and 
discussion of historical background in Books 1 and 2.76 In being placed at the 
beginning of his main historical narrative, from 220BCE onward, the subject 
of “unrest and disturbance” was thus earmarked as being of key significance. 


25 Although Polybius is somewhat vague regarding an exact chronology of the “period of dis- 
turbance,” he provides an important clue, stating that he has modified his original plan for 
the Histories to include more recent, post-168 BCE events—that is, including discussion of 
interstate conditions after the fifty-three-year period of Rome’s rise to power. On this sub- 
ject, see Walbank (1990: 29); Eckstein (1995a: 265); McGing (2010: 24). 

26 Polyb. 3.4.13. 
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In the surviving fragments of Book 31, where the events of 168-146BCE are 
outlined in more detail, the same impression of disarray develops. Rome mod- 
erates over all, and yet, the less-than-honorable dominate, and Roman officials 
prefer expediency over justice.?” It is a bleak picture: Rome as world-monarch 
looks very much like a despoteés, and around the oikoumeneé, cities are governed 
by a depressing assortment of tyrants, oligarchs, and mobs. Polybius at this 
subsequent juncture inserts another comment, now summarizing a particular 
sequence of events, from 165 to 160 BCE: 


TloAd yap H8y todto Td yevog éotl TAY StaBovAlwv mapa “Pwpatots, ev oi¢ did 
THS TOV TEAS cyvolag abEovat Kal xatacxevaCovtat THY [Slav dpyiy TEAypO- 
tind, dua yaptZouevor xai Soxodvtes ebepyetety tovs dunptd&vovtTas. 


For many decisions of the Romans are now of this kind: availing them- 
selves of the mistakes of others, they effectively increase and build up 
their own power, at the same time doing a favor and appearing to con- 
fer a benefit on the offenders.?® 


This is truly a negative assessment of international standards and international 
elite morality (with the two elements running hand-in-hand for Polybius), not 
only on the side of Rome in the position of Mediterranean arbiter, but also 
on the side of lesser powers, who were seen to be making egregious errors 
in judgment. At the same time, the Romans appear locked in a cycle of their 
own corruption, while the mistakes of others (perhaps especially the Greeks), 


27 To summarize, the following examples are given: (1) King Eumenes: Polybius character- 
izes Roman treatment of him as unfairly harsh (31.6.6.); (2) Seleucid prince Demetrius: 
having been held hostage in Rome, the prince was denied his kingdom in favor of a 
nine-year old boy. Polybius takes this opportunity to remark on Rome’s (new) preference 
for expediency, to sympheron, over justice, to dikaion (31.11.11: “For ... it was not because 
Demetrius was not right in what he said that they [the Senate] had decided to keep 
the young king on the throne, but because it suited their own interest.”); (3) a renewed 
alliance with Cappadocia and its new king Ariarathes, who disputes with the Galatians: 
Roman legates judge in his favor, but rebuke his offers of guidance in other eastern affairs; 
(4) Calynda in Caria: the polis was ceded wholesale to Rhodes, by approval of the Sen- 
ate, after Calynda had revolted from Caunus and had simply sought Rhodian aid; and 
(5) Egypt: the Ptolemaic kingdom was partitioned by Rome between brothers, but Rome 
reneged on the original terms, favoring the younger brother, Ptolemy Physcon (a charac- 
ter strongly disliked by Polybius—see Eckstein (1995a: 104-105), and Polybius’ comment 
at 31.18.14.). 

28 Polyb. 3110.7. 
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if mended, could lead in new directions. If thorough readers of the Histories 
were to extrapolate from the lessons regarding Rome’s own rise to power out of 
disaster and via the virtues of its politeia and its leadership, it was not too far 
for such readers to consider that another reversal in Fortune could be on the 
horizon. 

As Polybius makes clear, no politeia is wholly immune from the ravages of 
time and the processes of growth and decay. All systems of international rule, 
no matter how well crafted and evolved, eventually degrade from within, as 
with each type of politeia individually.2® Polybius even states outright that 
Rome is not exempted from deterioration, and that despite the possibility 
that disaster could be forestalled, the final descent could ultimately come 
and could even be predicted.®° At certain junctures of the Histories, Polybius 
provides ominous clues of internal weakness at Rome and possible points 
for failure in the Roman system, especially in terms of the morality of the 
nobility and its younger generations.*! The fact that Rome's old-guard prefer- 
ence for honor over wealth was showing signs of decay served as a potential 
reenactment of the descents experienced by other powers, which had them- 
selves been overcome by Rome. According to Polybius’ own model, Rome was 
in great danger of becoming, like many others, a victim of ochlocracy, that 
fatal consequence of moral decrepitude among leading politicians.3* A new 
cloud thus seemed to appear on the horizon—and this one threatened Rome 
and its newly minted system of international order (and everyone in it) from 
within. 


29 ~—~Polyb. 6.9.12-14. 

30 ~—Ibid., and 6.57. 

31 Cf. Polyb. 8.27 (on the debauchery of M. Livius, commander at Tarentum); 9.10 (criticizing 
an improper taking of spoils at Syracuse); lengthy discussion at 31.25.2-7 (distinguishing 
young Scipio Aemilianus from the rest of his generation); 35.3—-4 (on the treachery and 
cowardice of M. Claudius Marcellus); 36.14 (on the ridiculously incompetent magistrates 
sent to Bithynia). Polybius also notes that C. Flamininus’ land-distribution proposal of 
232 BCE was a first step in the “moral degradation of the Roman démos” (2.21.8). Compare 
these observations with the ominous warnings Polybius puts in the words of the Roman 
hero Paullus, quoted above (29.20.1ff.). 

32 On Carthage: cf. Polyb. 36.7.3—-5. Polybius applies the same model to Corinth, the city at 
the head of his beloved Achaean League: cf. 38.11.9—11; 38.12.4—5, and below, in the next 
section. 
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From the surviving fragments of the Histories, it appears that the work ended 
with events taking place in 146/5 BCE.°3 A pairing of incidents dominated this 
year, and they must have captured the contemporary international imagina- 
tion, with its abiding interest in historical synchronisms and (especially for 
Polybius) in the confluence and unity of multiple regional events.*+ In 146, two 
cities—Carthage and Corinth—were defeated by Roman generals, occupied, 
and destroyed. 

On the Greek mainland, after an uprising in the Macedonian republics had 
been quelled, the consul Lucius Mummius crushed pro-Macedonian forces led 
by the Achaean League and marched to its capital of Corinth.*° The city, already 
evacuated, did not require a siege, and Mummius easily captured it. Literary 
accounts of what happened next are heavily laden with post eventum drama- 
tization, and Polybius’ text is extremely fragmentary at this point, but what is 
clear is that the polis of Corinth ceased to exist as an independent, territorial, 
and political entity. Its holdings were reallocated as Roman public lands (or 
ager publicus) and control over the Isthmian Games was apparently granted 
to neighboring Sicyon.36 Archaeological evidence points to continued, albeit 
drastically reduced, occupation within the urban area, as well as to disrepair, 
abandonment, and reuse of its public/cult spaces.3” Such evidence may sup- 


33 On the reconstruction of Books 36 and 38 from fragments (including the Constantinian 
excerpts, de legat. gent., de legat. Rom., de virt. et vit., and de sent., and Suidas) and loss of 
Book 37, see Walbank, Comm., 111.44—50. 

34 For more on these subjects, see Davies (2012, 2013) and chapter four. On the subsequent 
historiographical tradition and its “rhetoric of destruction,” see Purcell (1995). 

35 The main continuous account of events in Macedon and Greece for the years 149-146 BCE 
comes from Pausanias. The other key sources are the Epitome of Livy, Justin (epitome of 
Pompeius Trogus), and Zonaras. Modern scholarship has had a tendency to take these 
accounts at face value rather than leave gaps in the story, inserting their details to cre- 
ate a continued historical narrative of the Achaean War. These details have already been 
described at length elsewhere—cf. Fuks (1970); Gruen (1976); Bowman (1978); Wiseman 
(1979: 461ff.); Green (1993: 450ff.). See also Davies (2012: 294ff.), with additional cita- 
tions. 

36 Lex Agraria of 11 BCE, CIL 1.585; see also Cicero, Leg.Agr. 1.2.5, 2.51 (land for sale in Rullus’ 
land-list, 64-3 BCE); cf. Lintott (1992). On the Isthmian Games, see Paus. 2.2.2. 

37. Foran overview of the evidence, including buildings falling into disuse, the presence of 
wheel-ruts crossing former public/cult areas, as well as pottery and occupation deposits 
from the so-called “interim period” (i.e., between Mummius’ occupation and the Roman 
colonial re-foundation), see Wiseman (1979, 494-496); Williams and Russell (1981: 34-37, 
42-43); Gebhard and Dickie (2003: 266-270); Millis (2006); James (2010; 2014). See also 
the citations gathered in Davies (2012: 314-316). 
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port those elements in the literary tradition that describe an enslavement of 
at least portions of the original population. While there is currently no mate- 
rial evidence for wholesale burning (which literary accounts amplified and 
compared to the burning of Troy),?® there is intriguing confirmation that the 
Romans targeted, removed, and obliterated Corinth’s rich cultural property.°° 
Public commemorative statues were removed;*° literary accounts refer to a 
flooding of Corinthiaka (“Corinthian kitsch”) on the Roman art market;*! and 
one of the fragments of Polybius highlights a memorable scene of Roman sol- 
diers playing dice on top of torn-down masterpieces of Corinthian painting.*? 
Such a form of destruction eerily mirrored what can be gathered from other 
sources regarding a Roman tendency to not only acknowledge the legacy of 
Hellenic “culture,” but also, and at the same time, to dismiss, devalue, or rein- 
terpret it. Concurrently, it reflects another Roman practice: namely, claiming 
spoils as property divinely sanctioned by, and as the payment and penalty 
exacted for infringements upon, the majesty of the Roman res publica.*3 On top 
of all this, Roman actions at Corinth constituted a slap in the face for a proud 
people with a long history, a people who had nevertheless evacuated their city 
and left it open to Roman occupation. 

This last point leads to a particular remark made by Polybius. In a fragment 
placed at the introduction to Book 38, Polybius adds his own reflection upon 
the fall of Corinth. Perhaps understandably, as an Achaean Greek himself, he 


38 See, for example, the lines composed by the contemporary poet, Polystratus (Anth. Graec. 
7.297, trans. W.R. Paton, 1919): “Lucius has smited the great Achaean Acrocorinth, the Star 
of Hellas / And the twin shores of the Isthmus. / One heap of stones covers the bones 
of those felled by the spear; / And the sons of Aeneas left un-mourned by funeral rites 
the Achaeans who burnt the house of Priam.” Compare this with the later epigram by 
the Augustan-era Antipater of Thessalonica: “I, Rhodope, and my mother Boisca, neither 
died of sickness nor fell by the enemy’s sword, / But we ourselves, when fierce Ares burnt 
the city of Corinth, our fatherland, chose a brave death. / My mother slew me with the 
slaughtering knife, / Nor did she, sorrowful woman, spare her own life. / But tied the noose 
around her own neck, for to die in freedom was better than slavery.” = Anth. Graec. 7.493 
(trans. W.R. Paton, 1919). 

39 Thus far, only two buildings from the period show some signs of burning: a hall identified 
as the Strategeion (as the so-called “Columned Hall’ to the west of the South Stoa has been 
identified)—cf. Williams (1978: 56), and the North Stoa, which had presumably contained 
a military store of sling bullets and large stone catapult balls—cf. Scranton, Corinth Liii, 
175- 

40 _ See, for example, the removal of the South Stoa monuments: Broneer, Corinth 1.iv, 100. 

41 Livy, Per. 52a-b, Strabo 8.381b, Pliny H.N. 34.7, Florus 1.32.6-7, Vict. VirIll. 60.3; Orosius 
5.3.6—-7. 

42  Polyb. 39.2—fragment as cited by Strabo 8.6.28. 

43 Formore on this subject, see chapter three. 
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discusses this outcome as a tragedy for all the Greeks, not only by comparing it 
with the destruction of Carthage in the same year, but also by placing it within 
the entire history of major Hellenic misfortunes, from the invasion of Xerxes to 
Alexander's destruction of Thebes and Chalcis.*4 He does so by drawing a clear 
contrast between atychia (&tvyia), or “disaster,” and symptoma (ctuntwuc), or 
“calamity.” For Polybius, atychia (“disaster”) involved hardship combined with 
the bitter badge of shame, whereas symptoma (“calamity”) involved hardship, 
but it at least left the honor of the victim intact. He thus observes that, 


Soxobvtog yobv peyiotou m&Boug yeyovevat Tod mept tos Kapyndovioug ovx 
ZAattov dv TIg MYNoatto, Kath dé tt pEetCov Td mepl thy EMada tote cupBav. ot 
Lev YA TOMOV EcyaToV ATOACYIaS YE TPS TODS ETLYIVOLLEVOUS TtEpl OMHv drE- 
Aetrov, obtot 8’ od8’ a&popmny edroyov Eocav tois BovAopEevors apiot Boyfetv 
Unep TOV NUaOTHLEVOv. xal Kapynddoviot uev da tats mepietetars dpdyy apa- 
vio8evtes dvertatcOytol THY TPETEOWV Eig TO LEMOV EYEVOVTO OUMTTWLATWY, ol 
5’ "EMvEs EPOPOVTES Tas ADTAY atuytas Tato TaAisSwv TAaAPAddcIMoV ETotnaay 
THY dxAnplav. 


The ruin of Carthage is indeed considered to have been the greatest of 
sufferings, but when we come to think of it, the fate of Greece was no 
less terrible, and in some ways, even more so. For the Carthaginians at 
least left to posterity some ground, however slight, for defending their 
cause, but the Greeks gave no plausible pretext to anyone who wished 
to support them and acquit them of error. And again, the Carthaginians, 
having been utterly exterminated by the calamities (symptomata) which 
overtook them, were for the future insensible of their sufferings, but the 
Greeks, continuing to witness their disaster (atychia), handed on from 
father to son the memory of their misfortune. 


The death of Corinth was thus for Polybius the ultimate fiasco; it was the 
example par excellence of the sort of self-inflicted destructions of politeiai that 
had swept the entire Greek mainland, including the “Peloponnesians, Boeo- 
tians, Phocians, Euboeans, Locrians, some of the cities on the Ionian Gulf, and 
finally the Macedonians.”46 What made events so reprehensible and pitiful at 
Corinth was that the Achaeans there had not only brought chaos upon them- 
selves via internal corruptions (in the form of disgraceful leadership and a turn 


44 Polyb. 38.1.1-2.14. 
45 Polyb. 38.1.4—6. Emphasis added. 
46 Polyb. 38.3.8. 
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toward the ochlocratic),*” but had also, in cowardice, avoided a heroic last- 
stand. For these reasons, there were now shameful survivors who could bear 
witness. These survivors—and their descendants—were left with a continued 
memento of past errors, of what they themselves had done to fragment the 
Peloponnese and further fracture the Greek world. 

This characterization is set in stark contrast with the example of Carthage, a 
city destroyed only a few months earlier. According to Polybius’ remarks above, 
Carthage fit into a long line of pan-Hellenic misfortunes, but stood out as a 
city that had suffered the ultimate calamity (symptoma), not disaster (atychia). 
The fate of Carthage was an ill-starred one, brought about by a combination of 
poor decision-making, a certain degree of internal decay, and a naiveté regard- 
ing Roman diplomatic practice (as Polybius had outlined earlier in his work).4° 
For Polybius, there was a tragically redeeming quality to Carthage’s catastro- 
phe, a sense that total annihilation was somehow better than being left in the 
pathetic situation of having to witness the broken pieces. The reasons why Poly- 
bius comes to this conclusion (besides his own citizenship as an Achaean, of 
course) are only further clarified by what survives of Polybius’ account of the 
fall of Carthage. 

We know that Polybius accompanied Scipio Aemilianus (his friend and 
patron) as military adviser during the final campaigns of the three-year siege 
of Carthage. Once the city had fallen, after about a week of bloody and horrific 
street-to-street fighting, and after the Carthaginian general Hasdrubal and his 
wife had supposedly committed suicide in a torrent of flames, Scipio ordered 
that the entire city be burned. (Here, the literary and archaeological evidence 
for destruction seem to align more fully than at Corinth.)*9 As Polybius and Sci- 
pio stood together on a hill overlooking the once-great city, now crumbled and 
aflame, Polybius appears to have asked Scipio a question, thereby prompting a 
truly epic response. Unfortunately, Polybius’ text at this point is again fragmen- 
tary and subsequent versions of the scene have been used to fill in the gaps. 
Here is what remains: 


47. Most vivid is Polybius’ description of the Achaean demagogue, Critolaus, who supposedly 
whipped the “crowd of workmen and lowly types’ into a rabid frenzy: Polyb. 38.12.5-6. 

48 See Polyb. 6.51-52 and 6.56.1-5. 

49  Ourliterary sources for the destruction of Carthage (besides Polybius, Bk. 38) are Appian, 
Pun. 127-132¢; Diodorus, 32.23.1, 24.1; Livy, Per. 51c, Epit.Ox. 51.139-142; Strabo 17.832d; Val. 
Max. 3.2e8; Florus 1.31.16—17; Orosius 4.23.4; Zonaras 9.30d-e. The archaeological evidence 
at Carthage suggests heavy burning across all known Late Punic levels, as well as the pres- 
ence of a mass grave. See the citations gathered in Davies (2012: 316-317). 
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HAL. Xone G EMELTHY AYO ... OE... TS... UV... TIS... ETE ... TL... TED... KELL OL 
we Vi... TO OULOLOV EV... PWY PYLV O TOALBLOS EYWV OTL KCL TLV (0) ... POLV ETL... QV 
w+ TOUTOU KAAALOV ... OUT... KAL TOOT’ elpytou mapd [TH MoITH:] xal ExratpEepac 
2& adtijc xat AaBdpevds pov THs deEtac ‘w MordBie, Epy ‘xaxrAdv pev, GAN’ odx 
od” Srtws eyw Sédia nai TPcopHpat py mote tig &Mo¢ ToOto Td TAPcyyEAp 
Swoet mepl THs NUETEpas matpldoc. tadtyS SE SdvaLLLY TEAYLATIXWTEPAY Kal 
vouvexeotepav ob pddiov cimety: 10 yap ev Tots peyiotots xatopPwpact at Taxis 
THY EXOPAV auuqopats Evvotav AapBavety THV oixelwv TEAYLATWY Kal THS Evorv- 
TOG TEPLOTATEWS Kat KAIdAOL TEdKELpOV EXELV EV Tals ETITUX LOLS THY THS TOXNS 
emtiogdAciay avdpdc ott peyoAou xal teAcion wal cuMAHBdnv dEtov pHs. 


“... the just ...” says Polybius ... “what is more glorious than this ...” and 
this he proclaimed, by/quoting the poet [Homer] ... and turning around 
to me at once and grasping my hand, Scipio said, “A glorious moment, 
Polybius; but I have a dread foreboding that some day the same doom 
will be pronounced on my own country.’ It would be difficult to mention 
an utterance more statesmanlike and more profound. For at the moment 
of our greatest triumph, and of disaster to our enemies, to reflect on our 
own situation and on the possible reversal of circumstances, and gener- 
ally to bear in mind at the season of success the mutability of Fortune, is 
like a great and perfect man, a man in short worthy to be remembered.5° 


Polybius seems to have asked Scipio a question—‘“what is more glorious than 
this [moment]?’—to which Scipio evidently responded with great emotion. In 
subsequent versions of this scene, Scipio bursts into tears and Polybius then 
asks him why he is weeping.*! In all versions, Scipio explains that he fears that 
one day the same doom will topple Rome. Subsequent accounts include a spe- 
cific quotation from Homer’s Iliad (hence “the poet” emended in the fragmen- 
tary passage above): “The day will come when sacred Ilium [Troy] shall perish 
/ And Priam and his people shall be slain.” In the J/liad—the tragic story at the 
very beginnings of pan-Hellenic history that continued to link together the Hel- 
lenistic oikoumené in its perceptions of time, space, and genealogy— it was the 
Trojan hero Hector who spoke these words.®? There, the prophecy formed part 
of the hero’s departing speech to his wife, Andromache, and it foretells what 


50  Polyb. 38.21.1-3. 

51 The other surviving versions are given by Diodorus, 32.24 and Appian, Pun. 132. On the 
relationships between these texts, see Astin (1967: Appendix Iv). 

52 Iliad 6.448 ff. For more on the role of the Trojan War story and its heroes in contemporary 
second-century thought, see above in chapter one. 
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Zeus has already pronounced to Homer's audience: that Hector must die and 
that Troy will inevitably fall.5° 

In this scene—a scene in which Carthage’s destruction becomes an awful 
reenactment of the fall of Troy—Polybius next reserves the highest of praises 
for Scipio and his “statesmanlike and profound conduct.’ He is a man truly wor- 
thy of remembrance and nearly unmatched in virtue. The historian couches 
this praise in a lesson that had emerged repeatedly throughout the Histories 
at key junctures of defeat-and-victory. This lesson—namely, that it is best to 
reflect upon the vicissitudes of Fate/Fortune (Tuché) at moments of triumph 
and learn from the mistakes and reversals of others—had also appeared in 
the scene between Aemilius Paullus (Scipio’s father) and Perseus, at another 
important pivot-point. 

Similar scenes had emerged earlier—for example, when Antiochus 111 (the 
Great), the Macedonian successor to Alexander’s line in the East, had shed tears 
over the defeated Achaeus, formerly “lord of all Asia this side of the Taurus” (in 
213 BCE).54 Another involved the eve before, rather than the aftermath of, a bat- 
tle, and it thus enhanced the dramatic irony for readers who were well aware of 
the outcome. Here, another Scipio (Africanus the Elder) had met with Hannibal 
before the battle of Zama (202 BCE). The Carthaginian general had presumably 
admitted that he (unlike Scipio, but very much like Perseus later, in 168) had 
learned from his own people’s folly, and not from the mistakes of others in the 
past.®> Only fifteen years earlier, the same Hannibal—whose apparent foolhar- 


53 Note that with the reconstruction suggested here, the basic order of events shifts between 
authors: (1) Polybius: weeping (possibly), question, quotation of Homer, foreboding for 
Rome; (2) Diodorus: weeping, question, foreboding for Rome, quotation; (3) Appian: tears, 
quotation, question, foreboding for Rome. Compare with Astin (1967: Appendix Iv), who 
does not recognize a difference between Polybius and Diodorus. 

54 ~ Polyb. 8.20.9-12 (“... Antiochus was so dumbstruck with astonishment that for along time, 
he remained speechless and at last was deeply affected and burst into tears, feeling thus, 
as I suppose, because he actually saw how hard to guard against and how contrary to all 
expectation are events due to Fortune. For Achaeus was the son of Andromachus the 
brother of Laodice the wife of Seleucus; he had married Laodice the daughter of King 
Mithridates, and had been sovereign of all Asia on this side of the Taurus; and now, when 
he was supposed by his own forces and those of the enemy to be dwelling secure in the 
strongest fortress in the world, he was actually sitting on the ground bound hand and foot 
and at the mercy of his enemies ...”). 

55 Polyb. 15.6.6—8 and 15.8.3. Hannibal’s words: “‘... refusing to listen to the admonition of 
Fortune, we [Carthaginians] have gone so far that your native soil was once in imminent 
danger and now our own still is. ... I [have] learnt by actual experience how fickle Fortune 
is, and how by a slight turn of the scale either way she brings about changes of the great- 
est moment, as if she were sporting with little children.” And (part of) Scipio’s response: 
“No one, he said, was more awake than himself to the fickleness of Fortune and as far as it 
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diness was to lead to his defeat at Zama—had experienced his own moment 
of triumph. He had been the one to bring Rome to its knees at Cannae in the 
moment highlighted at the very beginning of the Histories. Now, another fifty- 
six years later, a younger Scipio brought a new finale, with Carthage destroyed 
and Rome now arbiter of a world order, one perched precariously in light of the 
whims of Fortune. 

Indeed, as Polybius makes abundantly clear, the figure of Scipio Aemilianus 
was the most solitary of glimmers in this new, dark era of turbulence and chaos. 
In an earlier, extended discursion on the nobility of Scipio as a young man, Poly- 
bius had noted that his close friend represented something truly special, if not 
history-making for his time—a nobility of character that stood out from the 
decay of his generation, both at Rome and abroad.*° In yet another passage, 
Polybius had raised serious questions regarding Rome’s decision to declare this 
latest war on Carthage, thereby again raising the taraché kai kinesis motif.5” 
In the scene at Carthage, it is glaringly evident that the stories of cities like 
Troy, like Carthage, and (shamefully) like Corinth continue to repeat and to 
prove that all greatness must end and that such downfalls ultimately come from 
within. The only virtue, in Polybius’ opinion, resided in a glorious final day, in 


was in his power he took into consideration the uncertainty of human affairs.” Note that 
Hannibal and the Carthaginians have learned the lesson through their own folly (as with 
Perseus above), whereas Scipio knows it theoretically and acts upon it proactively. 

56 — Buttner-Wobst/Loeb, Polyb. 31.2230. 

57. The passage in question is Polyb. 36.9. There, Polybius departs from his narrative to dis- 
cuss four different responses from the international community: (1) those who approved 
of Roman actions, believing the elimination of a power perpetually hostile to Rome to 
be a wise and statesmanlike act; (2) those who saw Roman actions as power-hungry and 
not in line with the ethics by which Rome had earlier won her power; (3) those who 
countered that Romans were otherwise a civilized people and conducted their wars in 
civilized manner, but in this particular case, they had acted with fraud and deceit; and, 
(4) those who argued that Rome had acted within her international legal rights, since 
Carthage had fully surrendered, and in doing so, had admitted to the guilt of breaking 
the treaty with Rome. On this passage, see Harris (1979: 271-272), who believes Polybius 
supported groups two and four. Walbank (2002: 19-20) stressed that Polybius was writing 
with Roman eyes watching him, implying that any censure of Roman actions would not 
have been endorsed. All the same, there are other instances in the Histories where Poly- 
bius is not afraid to criticize Rome. Here, he neither clearly endorses nor criticizes Rome, 
although he has the opportunity to do so. His ambivalence at this point has also been 
noted by Eckstein (1995a: 217). By combining all four viewpoints, Polybius could have con- 
cluded that Rome may have acted shrewdly in moving toward war and had in the past 
possessed an admirable politeia and civil approach to international hegemony. Yet at the 
same time, the signs of decay were already starting to show within the Roman leading 
class, and there were now individuals who were increasingly power-hungry. See Davies 
(2012: 287). 
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a city gone up in flames, a people eliminated and redefined—a scene of suffer- 
ing taken from the pages of a Greek tragic play. The signs would therefore seem 
to indicate that Tuché requires that the same happen to Rome and Rome’s new 
and unprecedented world order. Even Scipio’s nobility resides in the fact that 
he understands this truth. Such was the inescapable nature of Fate’s cruelty and 
the inherent weakness of great power. 

At the end of the Histories, Carthage thus figures as a chilling lesson. Having 
defeated Rome in the most decisive of victories near the beginning of the work, 
it was annihilated in the finale. Furthermore, the victor represented the very 
same foe, a people who had risen from the initial misfortune to surprisingly 
reshape the entire world. However, as Carthage burned, the fact that the entire 
oikoumené, including its geographies and its histories, was for the first time like 
a single organism (sdmatoeides), made the stakes even higher: the destructions 
were now internal, and the potential fallout was even more catastrophic. 

A series of implicit questions thus hang in the air near the end of the Histo- 
ries. Could the virtue of only one man (Scipio), an individual who, at the very 
height of his and his people’s power, recognized and acknowledged the patterns 
of Fate and their implications, be enough to stop catastrophe? Could Polybius’ 
story of this scene and presentation of Scipio’s virtue be enough to instruct 
other Romans in proper world leadership? Or was it too late? Polybius leaves 
his readers to decide. For his Roman audience, it is clearly a warning, that with- 
out more of the now-rare nobility of Scipio, Fate would easily and swiftly turn 
her wheel to Roman doom (if she was not already doing so). 

What, then, about the fall of Corinth, as it was paired with that of Carthage? 
Although the text is fragmentary and the exact details of how Polybius unfolded 
the stories of each city’s demise is unknown, the comparison of the two calami- 
ties has survived. Here, according to Polybius’ assessment, the fall of Corinth 
was deemed an even more tragic event, because it left survivors, pitiful cowards 
and fools (in his eyes), to witness the shameful products of their own folly. This 
conclusion in turn raises a number of questions. What if this moment, when 
paired with the epic-tragic scene at Carthage, was the call to action for Poly- 
bius’ fellow Greeks, as much as the other could be for his Roman audience? 
If virtuous action by virtuous politicians in clear-minded guidance of a well- 
balanced politeia could rise from the ashes of Cannae to pull together the entire 
known world into a singular being, could not others (Greeks, even) learn to do 
the same? Or was it too late, and was such the nature of this new international 
condition of taraché kai kinesis—the nature of what could essentially be con- 
strued as international ochlocracy/chaos? 

In the end, from the fragments of Polybius’ final scenes there emerges a 
double-edged trend. On the one hand, Roman superiority and growth contin- 
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ued to represent a ubiquitous phenomenon across the entire known world: 
Rome was the kosmopolis. On the other, there hovered the very distinct pos- 
sibility that Rome and its new order was on the decline and disintegrating, 
having reached its climax and having lost its capacity to counteract the forces 
of internal decay that accompany success. As Polybius constructs it—and as 
many of his contemporaries would have seen it as well—the Hellenistic oik- 
oumeneé hung in the balance: 


emel 6’ obx avtoteric cio otte mepl TAY KpaTHdvTWY OUTE TEpl THY EAaT- 
twOevto at WirAds 2& adtdv Tov dywviopatwv SaAnpets, Sia Td MOMOTS pev 
TH LEyloTA Soxodvt’ elvar TAY xaTOPAWLdTwV, StaV Ly Sedvtws adtOts YPHTWY- 
TOL, TAS MEyiotas ETEVNVOYEVELL TULPOPAG, Odx dAtYoIG SE TAS EXTANKTIKWTATOS 
Tepimetelac, Stav ebyeving abtds dvadeEwvtan, Modis cig THY TOD oUELPEPOV- 
TOS TEPIMENTWHEVEL MEPIS ... 


.. since judgments regarding either the conquerors or the conquered 
based purely on performance are by no means final—what is thought to 
be the greatest success having brought the greatest calamities on many, 
if they do not make proper use of it, and the most dreadful catastrophes 


often turning out to the advantage of those who support them bravely 
58 


Rome’s newly minted position itself had revealed that it could be possible to 
rise from the “most dreadful” of catastrophes. At the same time, Rome’s story— 
as unraveled by Polybius—exposed how the perfect blend of factors needed to 
align. On the one hand, virtuous leaders needed to continue to steer a well- 
balanced politeia in the same direction, while on the other, folly on the part 
of others only added to its success (which was born from adversity). Neverthe- 
less, as Polybius notes above, such success—and such a thrilling confluence 
of the entire world into one entity—had brought terrible calamity, and the 
demise of Carthage and Corinth proved to be the ultimate examples. Both had 
brought themselves down from within, but both had also been annihilated by 
what should have been a beneficent and virtuous system of governance (since 
Rome/the Romans had every potential to be so). 

Carthage was now gone, lost like Troy to the memories of the past. Corinth, 
however, and with it, the Greeks, could rise again, having learned from the 
example of Rome. This endeavor would be a lofty and arduous task, however, 


58 Polyb. 3.4.4-5. 
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with some questions raised. What would such a resurgence look like? Could it 
be collaborative? Yet another alternative could still be possible: it could be the 
image of the admirable Roman (Scipio), paired with a virtuous Greek (Polybius 
himself), as they stood on the hill overlooking Carthage. A clue perhaps resides 
in Polybius’ subsequent account of his return to the Achaean homeland and his 
work to ameliorate some of the evils surrounding Corinth’s destruction (and 
both Greek and Roman mistakes connected to it).59 He describes himself work- 
ing and negotiating with the Roman officials (decemviri) sent to administer the 
affairs of Achaea. Polybius recounts protecting the “tokens of honor” granted 
to the revered Achaean statesman Philopoemen in cities across the Pelopon- 
nese, and he notes that he arranged for the return of the portraits of Achaeus, 
Aratus, and Philopoemen. The decemviri then left Polybius in charge of settling 
the laws and politeiai of the Achaean poleis, and for all of this work, Polybius’ 
fellow Greeks “thanked him with statues and honors to last into posterity.” 

In other words, was there, in Polybius’ mind, another solution? Had healing 
begun? Would the new world system only function properly if “conquerors” and 
“conquered” truly became one and worked as allies in a new, global politeia, as 
“Romans” and “Greeks” together, with a new démos, a new aristocracy, and new 
monarchic element? Unfortunately, the final books of Polybius are not intact. 
Even though Polybius’ parting words are not known, what currently survives of 
a concluding fragment is very telling: 


2& dv 16 xdMtoTOV Epaper, duce 8” WPEAwTAToV TEpLyeverdat Tots PLAopLa- 
Bodat: todto 8 Hv td yudvan mAs wal Tivi yevet TOAITELaS ErixpaTyOévta cyEdOv 
ATAVTA TH KATA THY oiKoULEVHY LITO Liev doyNv Emtece THY ‘Pwuatwv, 6 TPdTE- 
pov ob evploxetat yeyovds. TobTw dy TdvTwY NUtv emttetEeAEcLEvwv AgimeTat 
StaTAPHaat TovS yPdvous TOS MEPlELANLLEvoUS DIO THs LaTtoplas Kal TO TACOS 
THY BUBAwV xal TOV dpLBLLdV TH}¢ GANS TEMyLATElAC. 


As I said, students, by this treatment, will attain the best and most salu- 
tary result, which is to know how and by what system of polis the whole 
world was subjected to the single rule of Rome—an event without any 
parallel in the past. Now that I have actually accomplished all this, noth- 
ing remains for me but to indicate the dates included in the history, to 
give a list of the number of books and an index of the whole work.®° 


59 = Polyb. 39.3-6. See also Plutarch, Philopoemen 21. 
60 _ Polyb. 39.8.7-8. 
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Simply put, Polybius does not provide explicit answers regarding the future. 
He puts down his proverbial pen and leaves it to future generations, to the 
actions of his readers yet to come, to learn from his story and enact its lessons 
in their ongoing navigation of Fate. It was a liminal finale indeed. 


Conclusion: Roma Aeterna 


About a century and a half after the endpoint of Polybius’ Histories (in 146 BCE), 
the questions and uncertainties raised by the Greek historian and the visions, 
excitement, anxieties, and dissonance evoked in his day by a newly global age 
found fresh realignment and resolution. One image in particular captures this 
set of developments, and it will allow us to trace what happened to the ideas, 
to the ways of thinking, of the second century BCE (Figure 4). It is the iconic 
scene represented on a large sardonyx cameo known as the Gemma Augustea.! 

In the top register, at the focal point of the image, two individuals share a 
distinctive chair-of-state known as a bisellium; they are backed by a gathering 
of allegorical figures to the right. This gathering, as well as the seated figure on 
the left, all look to the man at the very center of the assembly. He is Augustus 
(and can be identified as such on the basis of the great array of other portraits 
on coins and in statuary). As princeps (or “first citizen’) of Rome, this individ- 
ual very much transformed and translated the Roman republic, and modern 
scholars still designate his period of leadership as the beginning of the Imperial 
period (as distinct from the Republican) in Roman history. Zooming in on the 
scene immediately surrounding Augustus, it becomes evident that the many 
ideological and historiographical threads from the second century BCE that are 
explored in this book have been rewoven together. 

First, the trend toward “globalism,” which was identified as an exciting new 
development of the third to second centuries BCE,” is built directly into this 
image. It contains a synoptic vision of the entire known world (or oikoumene), 
and it implicitly declares that the so-called dream of Zeno—the old notion, 
said to have begun with Alexander the Great, that all peoples could be gov- 
erned as a single polis—had truly come to fruition.? Seated on a low stool below 
Augustus, her elbow resting on the edge of the bisellium, her hair wreathed 
with fruit and flowers, and a cornucopia (or “horn of plenty”) resting across her 
lap is Tellus, a divine abstraction representing Land and its fertility. Directly 
behind her sits a bare-chested male, his shaggy beard and long hair charac- 
teristic of sea/river gods—most likely Oceanus, a representation of the river- 
of-Ocean that ancient geographers of the day believed encircled all the lands 


1 For studies of the Gemma Augustea, see Pollini (1993); Jeppesen (1994); Doonan (1997); Lorz 
(2006); Zwierlein-Diehl (2008, with additional bibliography). For a summary, see Lapatin 
(2015: 252). 

2 See chapter one. 

On the dream of Zeno, see chapter one. 
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FIGURE 4 Cameo: Gemma Augustea, ca. 9-13CE. [Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna: Inv. 
Nr. ANSA 1xa79.] 
KHM-MUSEUMSVERBAND 


of the earthly globe. The presence of this pair, Land and Ocean, witnessing 
Augustus’ coronation thus serves as visual confirmation that Roman arché (or 
“rule”) encompassed the entire known world—a phenomenon first celebrated 
in poetry from the second century BCE.* 

At the same time, this image includes overtones of the ethos of pan-Hel- 
lenism, which was redefined from the third century BCE onward. This ethos 
reframed Hellenicity (or the essence of being Greek) as a set of normative ide- 
als that became synonymous with international culture and sophistication and 
that were mapped onto the vision of a singular, global world. Augustus’ pos- 


4 Onthe hymns and elegies honoring Rome’s prowess over all lands and seas, see chapter three. 
5 See chapter one. 
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ture reveals this element well: the placement of his feet and arms, the turn 
of his bare torso, and his position, seated while holding a long lance, are all 
direct quotations from the iconography of Hellenistic kingship. Most notably, 
this imagery—including the eagle by Augustus’ feet—also alludes to the pan- 
Hellenic statue of Olympian Zeus, king of the gods at Olympia. The latter image 
has survived on labeled coins that were minted in the generation after Alexan- 
der the Great. They often feature Olympian Zeus on their reverse, seated in 
the same position as Augustus. The visual connection between Augustus and 
the king of the Olympian gods also associates him with Alexander, whose por- 
trait image (in the guise of son of Zeus-Ammon) is featured on the obverse of 
the coin issues in question. Augustus’ posture thus gains an additional layer of 
meaning, linking him to the great initiator of the long-held Hellenistic dream 
of virtuous and mighty world kingship.® 

At this point, however, Augustus’ quotation of the Hellenistic icon becomes 
more complex. Some details have been replaced and added, and the implica- 
tions behind the iconography have been given supplementary meaning. Augus- 
tus rests his feet not on a stool (as in the coin images of Olympian Zeus), but 
on a shield. This detail, specific to Roman art and literature, signifies power 
founded upon the defeat of enemies, on the “pacification” of those who had 
committed an injustice and had impinged upon the maiestas (or “greater-ness”) 
of the Roman res publica.” This latter element—Rome’s divine protection and 
special relationship with the gods, who witnessed and approved all of Rome’s 
wars and oversaw their triumphal conclusion—is additionally referenced via 
the object in Augustus’ right hand. It is a small curved staff known as a lituus, 
and it was the symbol of the office of the augur, a priesthood in charge of read- 
ing the signs of divine will, especially in cases involving the wellbeing of the 
Roman res publica.2 Roman arché was thus the dream of Zeno, the vision of 


6 See, for example, Danien (1990: 77 ff.). For more on Hellenistic traditions of kingship, see chap- 
ters one and two. 

7 “Pacification” is here placed in quotation marks to highlight the fact that Roman pax does 
not correspond fully with the modern English term “peace.” Pax for the Romans was in part 
embodied by the posture shared by Augustus and Roma: it entailed the act of removing and 
sitting upon the arms of enemies (those who had committed injustices against the Roman 
order); it was the enactment of Roman maiestas. For more on the interrelationships between 
pax and victory, especially during the Late Republic and Augustan periods, see Cornwell 
(2017). For Greek views regarding peace, see Raaflaub (2016). For a closer analysis of the 
lexemes pacare and pacatus, see Lavan (2017), who rightfully notes that “peace” ultimately 
involved an array of meanings centered on conformity to the Roman order. As such, pax 
denoted not “annexation,” but something much more nuanced: an absence of both internal 
conflict and external threat for all parties involved, be they “Romans” or “other” peoples. 

8 On augury, see Vaahtera (2001) and Linderski (2007). 
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Alexander, and the pan-Hellenic divinity of Olympian Zeus, but it was also 
specific to uniquely Roman virtues, relationships with the gods, and the spe- 
cial, divine dispensation for all wars fought against those who infringed upon 
Roman maiestas. In light of this, the eagle doubled as a symbol for Capitoline 
Jupiter—the kingly divinity known by the epithets Optimus Maximus (“High- 
est” and “Greatest”), who resided in the heart of Rome and who welcomed all 
generals at the end of their triumphal processions.° 

The implications behind such iconography are thus revealing. As has been 
seen (in chapters two and three), the structure and ideology of the Roman 
res publica, while displaying some outward analogies with the Hellenic world, 
did not fully align with it. Rome in the second century was at once a polis, a 
council of kings, and an entity involving a normative legal order (or ius) that 
potentially contained a limitless number of citizens and which inherently held 
maiestas: it was above and beyond the political power of all others. Such mis- 
alignments were the very fertile international grounds upon which the Roman 
system was becoming restructured as the dreamed-of (or much dreaded) polis 
for the world—the patris (or “home city”) for all peoples, places, and histories. 
Here, on the Gemma Augustea, another transformation in this misalignment 
has taken place. Augustus sits as the Roman (and thus greater) version of pan- 
Hellenic Alexander: he is a monarchic figure, and yet he is not alone. As such, 
he embodies and confirms the existence of beneficent rule (or hégemonia) 
as opposed to its corrupted form (despoteia).!° Beside Augustus, seated to his 
right, is his “consular” partner. She is the goddess Roma, the figure that was the 
product of Greek attempts (and Roman acceptance thereof) to understand, to 
engage with, and to embody the Roman res publica and its unusual maiestas." 
Augustus thus serves alongside Roma: he is her citizen, but she looks to him 
as the helmsman for Roman activities. Both of them—the Republic and her 
princeps—test their feet on the arms of defeated enemies: that is, on those who 
had committed injustices against the divinely sanctioned essence of Rome’s 
greater-ness. 

At this point, the wider scene on the gemstone comes into play (Figure 4). 
To the left of Roma and Augustus, there is a scene of triumph. A male figure 
crowned with a laurel wreath and holding a lance like that of Augustus steps 
down from a quadriga (or four-horse chariot associated with the triumphal 
procession). He has been identified as either Tiberius, the stepson of Augustus 
who was adopted as the princeps’ son and heir in 2CE, or as Tiberius’ nephew, 


9 See Pollini (1993: 261). 
10 Onthe second century discourse on hegemony and despotism, see chapter four. 
11 For more on the origins of the goddess Roma and its significance, see chapter three. 
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Germanicus, who was adopted as Tiberius’ son (and hence, Augustus’ grand- 
son) in the same year. Holding the reins of the chariot and looking back is 
the winged goddess of Victory (Victoria, or Nike to the Greeks). Before them, 
standing between the quadriga and Roma, is a third figure, identified either 
as Germanicus, or as Tiberius’ son, Drusus the Younger. This scene of triumph, 
which features the next generations of Augustus’ heirs, when combined with 
that on the right, sends the following message: not only does Rome’s current 
arché successfully fulfill the dream of global government, of noble rule and the 
transcendence of a divinely sanctioned Roman maiestas, but it also continues 
to be guaranteed. 

The ongoing nature of triumph is here being made clear: hegemony over 
the known world necessitates a continual process of pacifying the “unjust” and 
uncovering the places where Roman justice will find its residence. Note also 
that two more generations of familial virtue are here being assured, and that 
they combine Julian and Claudian bloodlines (Tiberius being the son of Augus- 
tus’ wife Livia and Germanicus being the grandson of Augustus’ sister, Octavia). 
Serving as helmsman for Roma, the Republic, is therefore not a solitary busi- 
ness; itis a family affair. The old adage, going back to Plato and Aristotle, accord- 
ing to which the structure of the family household became the microcosm for 
the hierarchy of the polis, was now being taken to a new level. The politeia of 
Rome was itself a family, and it was embodied in the supraordinary family of 
Augustus. In implicit answer to the problems raised by Polybius at the end of 
his Histories,!? the assurance made here is that Scipio was not the last great 
Roman: Augustus had established a new era for such greatness, and it was to 
continue in his personal familial line. 

In the bottom register of the Gemma Augustea, the viewer’s gaze is turned 
away from the city of Rome and its scene of triumphal celebration to the bat- 
tlefield on which that triumph was won. On the left, a group of Roman sol- 
diers/auxiliaries raises a tropaeum (or “trophy”) as a symbol of thanksgiving 
for victory in battle. Beneath it sit a captive man and woman; the man’s arms 
are bound behind his back, and his armor rests on the ground beside him, while 
the woman sits with her hands to her face, in a posture of mourning and dejec- 
tion. This pair is evidently about to be bound to the upright tropaeum in what 
amounts to the standard Roman depiction of a people and a region duly sub- 
dued, “pacified,” and in this case, executed. Above them, a male in full military 
gear pulls on a rope to erect the tropaeum. Some scholars have identified him as 
a representation of the Roman god of war, Mars, and if this is true, his presence 


12 See discussion above, in chapter five. 
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continues to confirm the theme that there is divine support for the greater “mis- 
sion” of Rome and its wars fought to “punish” those who had impinged upon its 
maiestas. 

At the same time, Mars’ presence could also act as a pairing with the scene 
to the right in the bottom register. There, a female, her hair bound in the Julio- 
Claudian nodus (or “knot”) hairstyle, with hunting boots on her feet and two 
lances in her hand, apparently represents Diana (or Artemis to the Greeks). 
Facing her is a male figure wearing a wide-brimmed hat—possibly the peta- 
sos, distinctive attribute of the god Mercury (or Hermes to the Greeks). These 
two divinities pull another male-and-female pair of “barbarians” (to use that 
old pan-Hellenic rhetoric)!* by the hair, seemingly driving them to their knees 
to beg for mercy (as the man wearing a torc around his neck is already doing). 
From left to right, the entire lower register could represent a double triumph (if 
the reference is to the triumph over Pannonia and Dalmatia) and, even more 
importantly, could symbolize the forms of penalty (imposed on a sliding scale 
from execution to mercy) by Roman justice for wrongs committed against its 
maiestas. Such was the enactment of the Roman order and further confirma- 
tion of its divine imperative.!* 

When considered as a whole, this scene establishes a synoptic view of 
“Rome,” one that interweaves many elements into a unified whole. The expe- 
rience moves from the “provinces” and divinely sanctioned pacification, to a 
triumphal moment and validation of justice in Rome itself, to the promise of 
future grandeur, and to a metaphoric mapping of the entire Roman res pub- 
lica, its leadership, and its global (even cosmic) design. Interestingly enough, 
the presence of Diana and Mercury might further link the upper and lower reg- 
isters. Diana, as Diana Augusta, and Mercury, as Mercury Augustus, are both 
divinities associated with the cult of the Lares Augusti (or guardian spirits of 
Augustus).!5 Since this was a cult practiced by freedmen officials of the newly 
formed districts (or vici) of Rome (which then spread into towns across Italy 
and beyond), the potential implication here could be that the newly “pacified” 
and “recovered” regions of the Roman world (Pannonia and Dalmatia) were 


13 On this subject in the third and second centuries BCE, see chapter one. 

14 For more on Roman views on just-warfare and surrender (including deditio), see chap- 
ter three. See also below, regarding Vergil’s expression of this imperative in the Aeneid, 
Book v1. 

15 Vicus dedications to Diana Augusta: CIL v1.128 (on August 1st, 7BCE—the date on which 
the cult was established); CIL v1.129. Dedications to Mercury Augustus: CIL V1.283 (also on 
August 1st, 7 BCE); CIL v1.34. See Cooley (2006: 250-251). On the cult of the Lares Augusti, 
freedmen, and the newly designated Augustan vici of Rome, see Zanker (1990: 129-130, 
155); Lott (2004); Davies (2011); Flower (2017). 
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being fully integrated into the system in which they properly belonged. They 
had been “corrected” and returned to the Roman community under the pro- 
tection and guidance of its divinities, who in turn oversaw both the health 
of those “freed” by Rome as well as that of its great Father (Augustus), with 
the two fortunes intertwined. The presence of the bisellium likewise seems 
to establish an inter-linkage here, a familial-like bond between provinces and 
Augustus as their (sternly) paternal figure. The bisellium was a distinctive two- 
seat chair granted by provincial communities to officials/magistrates in thanks 
for their service.!6 The fact that Augustus and Roma appear to sit upon such 
a chair only furthers the possible visual bond between the elements of this 
all-encompassing vision of a universal Roman system as a singular, inevitable 
whole.!” 

This latter point raises the subject of another important development: 
namely, that the very concepts of provincia and imperium had transformed by 
the end of the Augustan period (and around the time of the Gemma Augustea’s 
creation). As discussed earlier,!* imperium initially signified “command,” sanc- 
tioned by the gods and voted by the Senate and people of Rome to an individual 
general. Likewise, provincia designated the task of a holder of imperium, in his 
work to achieve justice for the Roman res publica. In the second century BCE, 
these simple meanings had been gaining additional significance, as Roman 
concepts interacted within an international-level exchange of ideas. On the 
one hand, this exchange had involved the presence of a self-aware interna- 
tional community, an excitement regarding a knowable world geography, and 
a cosmopolitan dream of uniting all peoples into one global system. On the 
other hand, this exchange had involved dissonance and miscommunication, 
as the Roman res publica and Roman notions of warfare, international political 
authority, and citizenship did not fully correspond with pan-Hellenic norms in 
the international world. 

As these two elements (globalized thinking and misaligned political concep- 
tion) had collided, new experiments had begun to restructure the very notion 
of great power. The maiestas of the Roman res publica had been embodied 
as a goddess (Roma) and as a star overlooking the world, while the interna- 
tional political power of individual Greek poleis had increasingly become more 
porous if not depleted by new norms of third-party intervention. The Roman 


16 = On the bisellium, see Campbell (2015: 123 ff.). 

17. Note also that in communities across the provinces, Roma and Augustus were officially 
worshipped in cult places as a pair—see, among others, Galinsky (1998); Fishwick (2004); 
Koortbojian (2013). 

18 See above, chapter three. 
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Senate had become the international law-court and advising body, and its 
members had become the shared patrons, common benefactors, and king-like 
figures serving a greater order. All the while, imperium had been transform- 
ing into the command of the Roman people writ large, and provincia had been 
gaining increasingly geographic (mostly regional) connotations.!9 

By the late first century BCE, these terms had developed further. Roman texts 
had begun to be more explicit in correlating imperium, a “command” belonging 
to the Roman people as a whole, with power existing across the entire known 
world, or the orbis terrarum (“circle of the lands”).2° Concepts first introduced 
in the previous century had thus been fully embraced and directly linked. All 
the while, authors like Cicero had emphasized the beneficent character of such 
rule, and accordingly, they had provided their own answer to earlier, second- 
century debates that had questioned the justice of foreign dominion. Cicero 
in particular had been the first to highlight the defensive character of Roman 
world arché (thereby inspiring generations of modern reception and scholar- 
ship): “Our people, defending its allies, has become ruler of the whole world.”?! 

Similar claims had also become more overt in visual representation, as ina 
coin minted in 76/5 BCE (Figure 5). Here, the guardian-spirit of the Roman peo- 
ple (or Genius Populi Romani) wields a scepter, while another scepter (crowned 
with victory laurels) and a rudder represent power over both lands and seas. 
They converge over a depiction of the globe, which even includes a depiction 
of Eratosthenes’ chlamys-shaped oikoumené. As the meaning of imperium had 
thus coalesced, so did that of provincia. It had first shifted from denoting places 
for the enactment of a specific imperium, to denoting the duties involved with 
the deployment of imperium. While retaining this prototypical notion of “gov- 
ernance,’ provinciae had also begun to symbolize (personifications of) the peo- 
ples who lived in areas “commanded” by the Roman people. Such “provincial” 


1g Cf. Richardson (1994: 564-571; 2008: 16 ff.); Lintott (1993: 22-23), contra the old debate 
regarding Roman “annexation” in the second century—cf. Harris (1979: 131-162). 

20 ‘The earliest surviving instance of the explicit phrase imperium populi Romani (a phrase 
that it is here argued has its origins in the second century) occurs in the first century 
BCE Rhetorica ad Herennium (originally attributed to Cicero), 4.13, 4.34. The phrase occurs 
often in the works of Cicero—again with the occasional connection with the orbis ter- 
rarum or with the entire globe. It occurs with less frequency in the works of Caesar, who 
is nevertheless striking in the fluidity of his use of imperium (a “command” held by him- 
self, the Roman people, or by foreigners/foreign commanders). Sallust does not use the 
term imperium populi Romani, but he is the first (surviving) to use another term, imperium 
Romanum, “Roman command.” (Note that Sallust’s use of imperium Romanum does not 
include the connotations the same phrase was to accrue in the Augustan period, namely, 
“Roman Empire.’) See Richardson (2008). 

21 ~~ Cicero, Rep. 3.35—see also above, in the introduction. 
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FIGURE 5 __ Silver denarius, 76/5 BCE (Rome mint). [ANS 1947.2.117 | 
COURTESY OF THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


peoples in turn existed in a patchwork, across what was still a diffuse notion 
of the “command of the Roman people,” wherever it was enacted across the 
known world. 

It was therefore under Augustus that another transition took place—one 
that would not only contain all prior meanings of imperium and provinciae, but 
would also grant them a particular unity and cohesion. Imperium first shows 
signs of being a territorial and administrative entity—an “Empire’—in Augus- 
tus’ public, commemorative autobiography, the Res Gestae. There, one phrase 
in particular stands out: “[cum pler totum i[mperium po|puli Roma[ni terra 
marique es|set parta vic|[torii]s pax’—“when through the entire imperium of 
the Roman People, on both land and sea, pacification was imparted through 
victories.”2? “Roman command” was now something reified—it was a place 
mapped onto the entire world, and it was an entity that ruled by fighting down 
those that impinged upon its legal, divinely sanctioned greater-ness. As such, 
the figure of Roma from the second century BCE was confirmed as the divine 
patris (or “home city”) for the world—as the governmental unity containing all 
peoples—and it not only claimed universality in its justice, but it now also pos- 
sessed one pilot for its Republic. Augustus, as “first citizen,” thus took an addi- 
tional step from second century thinking to become overseer of the imperium 


22  =RG13. Note that the fragmentary Latin text has been amended using the surviving Greek 
translation, which reads as follows: cipyvevopevys tis bd ‘Pwua(t)oig m&oys yij¢ te | xal 
Qarcdaoys (“the whole of earth and sea having been pacified by the Romans ...”). Note that 
here the Greek does not have a direct translation for this new meaning of “Empire’—later 
in the text hégemonia is used to translate imperium. 
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Romanum—the Roman Empire. He and his family (the res publica’s “first fam- 
ily’) guaranteed its future via virtue, military victory, and civic service, and 
consequently, they provided a solution to the problems first raised by second 
century authors (most notably, Polybius): in particular, that great power, with- 
out proper guidance, brought decay from within. 

The Gemma Augustea, when taken as a whole, is thus a model: a repre- 
sentation of the totality of the new imperium Romanum. Roma and Augus- 
tus, surrounded by references to the entire known world, sat as a “consular” 
pair, manifesting the Republic and its leadership, while military triumph con- 
firmed the Empire’s divine mission and promised its future. Meanwhile, that 
Empire's provinces marked the physical and ethnic spaces contained within it. 
Like the vici of the city of Rome, they were now specific territorial and adminis- 
trative entities, and they contained personified communities, brought into an 
existing, universalizing fold. For the first time, “Roman command’ did not hap- 
pen to manifest itself wherever and whenever it was needed; this command 
was an Empire, ever discovering and reconfirming its place over the known 
world. All the while, the goddess Roma embodied the divinity and maiestas of 
this Empire’s res publica (posited as the universal polis for all), while her prin- 
ceps directed its civic and military administration—the business taking place 
throughout this new, singular “place,” the entity that was the Empire. 

The collocation of Roma and Augustus is thus of central importance not 
only because of the recent consolidation of the concept of imperium, but also 
because the Augustan age still spoke of Roman statehood (symbolized here by 
Roma) as a Republic (res publica). According to the historiographical narrative 
of the day, this was a Republic that had fallen—painfully and disastrously so— 
but that had, under the guidance of Augustus, been reconstituted and made 
better than ever before. 

Such a declaration of death and renewal was a significant step because in 
years prior to this moment, Roman responses to and modifications of the his- 
torical narratives of the third and second centuries BCE had developed two 
strands (ultimately conjoined in their Augustan-era resolution). On the one 
hand, the Roman narrative had been all too pleased to carry the banner of world 
history and claim a position as fifth (and greatest) kingdom in the sequence 
of accumulated power—as in the coin image of Roman imperium wielding 
its power over all land and sea and the entire oikoumené above.?? On the 
other hand, despite—and even as a product of—such self-congratulation, the 


23 On this subject, see above in chapter three, with additional citations. Note that the narra- 
tive of five kingdoms also seems to have consolidated during the Augustan period. 
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Roman narrative had also embraced its own version of the apocalyptic. In an 
odd twist, the Romans had become obsessed with their own decline-and-fall, 
not only as a means of verifying their claimed position as an unprecedented 
world hegemon, but also as an avenue for acquitting themselves of the moral 
turpitudes believed to result from such a position. Such a conclusion strangely 
mutated the words of Paullus (and later, of Scipio) in Polybius’ Histories.24 

In the final decades of the first century BCE, authors such as Sallust and 
Cicero had brought this decline-of-the-republic rhetoric even more to the fore- 
front.?5 Sallust in particular had posited that Rome's achievement of world 
dominion—as exemplified by the elimination of Carthage—had indeed 
tipped the moral-political scales. Sallust thus engaged with the questions loom- 
ing at the end of Polybius’ work,”® and he had provided a definitive answer: 
yes, the scales had indeed tipped from balanced leadership abroad and chan- 
neled competition at home, to despotism abroad and deterioration at home. 
Likewise, Sallust’s contemporary, Cicero, had confirmed that Scipio Aemilianus 
(and Mummius) had indeed been the last of the great Romans, the final bas- 
tion of “former” Roman virtues: fides (“faith/trustworthiness”), mansuetudo 
(“clemency”), aequitas (“fairness”), and humanitas (“philanthropy”).?’ As shin- 
ing exemplars of what had once been the foundation of Roman glory, Scipio 
and Mummius were thus placed in stark contrast with the degradations of 
Cicero’s contemporary world (Cicero’s famous lament “O tempora, o mores!” — 
“Oh, the times! Oh, the morals!”—comes to mind). Cicero had also breathed 
new life into earlier Hellenistic themes of tragic reversal, romanticizing the ele- 
giac gloom and emptiness of Carthage and Corinth as once-great cities, brought 
down by Rome and yet emblematic of what was destined for Rome.?® 

Even more significantly—for Sallust in particular—the very lines between 
“at home’ and “abroad” (domi militiaeque) had become irreparably blurred dur- 
ing this period. For Sallust, this undermined the very notion that History itself, 
as a genre, could even fulfill its central promises to teach lessons of virtue and 
vice. Sallust had thus viewed his own era as locked within two timescales, now 
inextricably confused: that of a cyclical world history, and that of Rome as 
an individual political regime. Together, in Sallust’s presentation, the two— 
both individual polis and broader kosmos—had sunk into their twilight years of 


24 See chapter five. 

25  Formore on this subjet, see the discussion in Pfeilschifter (2014). 

26 On this subject, see the previous chapter. 

27 ~+E.g,, Cic. 2 Verr. 4; Pro Mur. 58, 66; De Off. 1.108; Vir. Ill. 60.3; De Orat. 2.154; Verr. 2.2.86. 

28 Cic. Leg. Agr. 1.2.5; 2.51; 2.87: Corinthi vesitigium vix relictum est; cf. Appian Pun. 135-136; 
also Plutarch, Marius 40, on the imagery of Gaius Marius “amid the ruins of Carthage.” 
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political and moral vigor. It is for this reason that Sallust is today best known for 
his so-called “Theorem” that the fall of Carthage, in causing Rome to become 
a republic that contained the entire world and lacked external forces of com- 
petition, had marked the beginning of the end for Rome (and by extension, its 
entire world order). Sallust’s words from the prologue of the Bellum Catilinae 
summarize this perspective well: 


... when our res publica had grown great through toil and the practice of 
justice ... when Carthage, the rival of Rome's sway (aemula imperit),?° had 
perished root and branch, and all seas and lands were open, then For- 
tune began to grow cruel and to bring confusion into all our affairs ... the 
disease had spread like a deadly plague, the citizenry was changed and 
an imperium second to none in equity and excellence became cruel and 
intolerable.3° 


Sallust, like Polybius, had thus characterized Fortune (or Tuché) as cruel, bring- 
ing disaster to those who attained the heights of glory and success. Taking 
another step further, Sallust had also viewed universal history through a new 
lens: one that presupposed that world history was Roman history, and that 
Roman history was in the process of decline. Sallust had thereby imparted an 
even darker view of Mediterranean events as they had unfolded in the wake of 
Rome’s great triumph: a view that ultimately deconstructed the writing of His- 
tory itself. The natural degradation of a single politeia into its degenerate form 
had no longer been a small-scale problem. Instead, it had spelled an utter crisis 
for a world-polis, one within which the usual forces of stasis, confusion, and dis- 
ease had become exponentially greater, with the implications being even more 
dire and unprecedented. One politeia—and one politeia alone—had spiraled 
completely out of control and all comprehension.*! 

In Sallust’s formulation, “alarm for a foreign enemy” (metus hostilis), which 
had once maintained Roman virtue, had devolved into an internalized, omni- 
present, and self-destructive force. The natural tensions between individuals, 


29 Cicero similarly presented the cities of Carthage and Corinth as insignia et infulae im- 
perti—‘the proofs and tokens of imperium” (Cic. Leg. Agr. 1.5-6). The two are also de- 
scribed as “eyes of the maritime face” (Cic. ND 3.91), a rare pair capable of sustaining “the 
burden and reputation of world imperium’ (Cic. Leg. Agr. 2.87). 

30 Bell. Cat. 10.— from the Loeb translation (Rolfe, 1931). 

31 As Sallust states, in Rome’s past, the “hardest struggle for glory was with one another, each 
man strove to be first and to strike down the foe ...” (Bell. Cat. 7.6) and “citizen vied with 
citizen for the prize of merit.” (Bell. Cat. 9.2). See Fontana (2003: 889); Kapust (2011: 43 ff.); 
and Davies (2014). 
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groups, and a broader political collective—which had perhaps once existed as 
categories either internal or external to Rome—had unraveled into unhealthy 
civil strife between Romans, between “others,” and even worse, in a blurring 
of Romans-and-others. On an individual level, the relationship between ratio- 
nal moderation and bodily control had become unstable. Wickedness was now 
defined as virtue, and the perversion had overtaken the entire Mediterranean, 
seen as a single, greater body politic. The lines between ruler and ruled, good 
and bad, and Roman and non-Roman had lost their distinct boundaries. From 
such a standpoint, even the notion that the “present” historian could look into 
any past with any clarity or understanding had itself been alarmingly under- 
mined.32 

Likewise, if the coin above (from 76/5 BCE) is reconsidered (Figure 5), the 
topsy-turvy world depicted so grimly by Sallust again seems to emerge. Even 
though the coin outwardly assures a message of global dominion, it was also 
issued at a time of great turmoil. Note its emphasis on the republican nature 
of Rome’s power, from the selection of the Genius Populi Romani, a figure that 
stresses more emphatically the “people,” to the naming of the issuing mag- 
istrate and the emphasis on the fact that this coin was minted according to 
senatorial decree: ex s(enatus) c(onsulto). Such assurances of legitimacy stand 
in stark contrast to the immediate context of the coin. It was issued during an 
uprising in Spain, and it was used to pay the troops of a Roman commander 
(Pompey) who fought against other Roman forces (led by the general Sertorius). 
The distinctions between foreign and domestic, and external and internal war 
had indeed been blurred. By the late first century BCE (towards the end of the 
period that modern scholars call the Late Republic), the two seemingly contra- 
dictory narratives from the second century thus stood completely side-by-side. 
On the one hand, there was confirmation and re-legitimization of Rome as 
global power, as the polis of the world. On the other hand, there were deep anx- 
ieties regarding the internal collapse of that world polis and even a rethinking 
and muddling of what constituted “foreign” and “civil” conflict. 

Looking back again at the Gemma Augustea, then, it becomes clear how 
these historiographical and ideological issues had been reshaped toward their 
resolution under Augustus. In the smaller scene containing Roma, Augustus, 
Tellus, and Oceanus (Figure 4), a few more details now emerge. Perhaps most 
visible is the round disc floating between the heads of Roma and Augustus. This 
object is a sphaera—a globe representing the celestial spheres—as indicated 
by the presence of a central star and two lines, one for the ecliptic and another 


32  Formore on this reading of Sallust, see Davies (2014). 
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for the celestial equator. Dominating the sphaera is an image of the constella- 
tion Capricorn holding a rudder between its front legs. 

This detail makes a number of important statements. It refers directly to the 
old apocalyptic tradition, which had long deployed the motif of a star in the 
sky as presaging the advent of a new age. As has been seen, during the sec- 
ond century BCE, this tradition turned its attention toward Rome, promising 
that the star would rise in the East and would bring with it a savior prince 
who, with his armies, would bring down the power of Rome and initiate a new 
era of true justice. Here then, on the Gemma Augustea (as well as elsewhere 
in Augustan-era art and literature), the apocalyptic tradition has been assim- 
ilated and re-directed: the fall of Rome had indeed taken place, but it was a 
new Roman “prince” who had returned from the East to inaugurate a new age 
and rebirth of the Roman global system. Augustus had already employed such 
imagery and such rhetoric earlier in his life, in his career as Octavian/Cae- 
sar, heir to the assassinated Julius Caesar. At that time, the young heir had 
issued coins celebrating the presence of a comet in the skies, which had been 
interpreted as the divinization of Caesar (who thenceforth became the Divus 
Iulius) and the promise of a new age.*4 The presence of Capricorn with rud- 
der only clinches the narrative. Together, the cosmic star and the zodiac con- 
stellation symbolized the alleged birth sign of Augustus, in turn associated 
with his final (naval) victory upon the collapse of the Republic at the Battle 
of Actium.35 

This latter reference point—the Battle at Actium—creates yet another res- 
olution in the historiographical narrative. In being positioned as the victory at 
the end of one era—implicitly, the death of the fallen and decayed Republic— 
and at the advent of a new one, Actium assumed the mantle of earlier theories 
regarding the rise-and-fall of all (but especially great) powers and was thus por- 
trayed as a moment of concomitant defeat, glory, and liminality.3° As such, 
Actium—like the destructions of Carthage and Corinth at the end of Poly- 
bius’ Histories—confirmed Roman dominion over the entire known world (as 


33 See above, in chapter four. 

34 ~ See the insightful descriptions of this transformation in Syme (1939: 317-318; 1958: 432— 
4333 1979: 214). 

35 See Zanker (1990: 84); Barton (1995); Rehak (2006: 72 ff.). Note also that the scorpion on the 
shield to the far left of the lower register could reference Tiberius’ birth-sign, Scorpio— 
for more on this connection, see Barton (2002: 45). Since the birth-signs of Drusus and 
Germanicus are not known, it is not clear whether the possible reference to Gemini in the 
figures raising the tropaeum could be yet another, related celestial reference. 

36 —_ On this earlier historiographical tradition in the second century BCE, see chapters four 
and five. 
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is made clear by the presence of Tellus, Oceanus, and the celestial sphaera). 
At the same time, it confirmed Rome’s demise—something presaged by the 
events of 146 BCE, something that Polybius had warned against, and something 
that subsequent authors, such as Sallust and Cicero, had declared to be true. All 
the while, Actium also marked a new form of Roman victory: it was a moment 
in which the old, decrepit, and corrupt Roman order had died at the hands of 
anew one. The distinction between “civil” and “foreign” war was again blurred 
and even (conveniently) elided here in a manner somewhat evocative of Sal- 
lust’s work and yet also operating as a means to confine such confusion to a 
recent, now deceased past. 

In other words, the claim being made was that Rome had indeed achieved 
“command” over the known world and that such command had resulted in tur- 
moil for everyone inhabiting that world. Now, following Actium, such chaos 
had arisen from its natural cycle to give rise to a true order, one in which all 
the world was something solid and newly recast as one entity, not something 
diffuse and confused. It was the Roman Empire, with the pairing of Roma and 
Augustus symbolizing its new embodiment of cohesive, transcendent govern- 
ment over a singular territorial and administrative entity. Like a phoenix, the 
Roman system had emerged from its own ashes to rise above the old cycle of 
politeiai: Rome was eternal. It is no accident that the phrase, urbs aeterna (“eter- 
nal city/polis”) is first attested in the Augustan period.3” 

Such an escape from what Polybius had called anacyclosis (Fate-driven 
cycles in which poleis went from singular order to chaos and back again) is 
additionally evident in two other details from the gemstone. The first is the 
presence of twin infants flanking the lap of Tellus in what constitutes a marked 
reference to Romulus and Remus, the twins who founded Rome. The other is 
the figure behind Oceanus, whose turreted crown identifies her as Hellenis- 
tic Tuché (subsequently, the goddess of Fortune for the known world as Oik- 
oumene). She crowns Augustus in the same gesture seen at the very beginning 
of this book, when the Locrians (in all misunderstanding of the implications of 
their actions) showed Pistis (or “Faith”) crowning Roma.?® This is an interest- 
ing twist, because now it is not Roma, embodiment of the res publica, who is 
being honored with political deference. Roma exists separately, and she looks 
to Augustus to guide her affairs. Likewise, in response to the idea made preva- 
lent by Polybius and clearly continued by Sallust, Tuché is no longer a cruel 
harbinger of doom for those who achieve greatness. That fate had already been 


37. See Pratt (1965). 
38 — See the introduction. 
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experienced and transcended, and now Tuché—the oikoumené as a whole, 
even—was granting honor and deferring to Augustus as Genius, as protective 
spirit. 

Although it is difficult to make out, the crown that Tuché holds could also be 
the corona civica—the “civic crown’ voted to Augustus during his transforma- 
tive “settlements” with the Roman Senate, thanking him for saving the lives of 
the entire Roman people.*9 Here, what may be the corona civica is tellingly jux- 
taposed with the bisellium—another indicator of thanks for service, combining 
provincial communities with the Roman Senate. From this viewpoint, both 
Roman and soon-to-be-fully-Roman exist within the same sphere, within the 
all-encompassing and eternal Empire. Furthermore, they do so at the moment 
of re-foundation, at a second forging of the Roman system, one that builds 
upon and surpasses the original concept begun by Romulus (and Remus), and 
one that not only claims to bring about a return to the Golden Age of Saturn, 
but also promises to continue forever.*° 

The Gemma Augustea and both the shaping of history and mapping of 
Empire that it represents thus provide the ultimate answer to the international- 
level ideas of the second and first centuries BCE. These ideas include the 
long-standing apocalyptic tradition, as well as Polybius’ uncertainties about 
whether Roman rule was on the path to corruption and internal collapse; they 
culminate in Late Republican anxieties about decline-and-fall. At the same 
time, this object gives consolidation to theories regarding a universal geog- 
raphy and convergent History; it reframes and reconfirms the ethos of pan- 
Hellenic/universal cultural sophistication as a quintessentially Roman phe- 
nomenon; and it imparts a new vision of the oikoumené as a synthetic whole— 
as at once a unified space, a unified government, a transcendent body, and an 
ever (re-)coalescing, ever continuing system. 

Roma, Augustus, and this moment in time and place literally stand at the 
center of the universe upon the Gemma Augustea. Furthermore, this object is 
not alone: similar messages become clear in other artworks and monuments 
of the Augustan tradition. The famed Prima Porta statue of Augustus (from the 
villa of Augustus’ wife Livia, just to the north of Rome) places Roman victory 
on the armored chest-plate of the statue, at the center of the heavens above, 
the earth below, and provinces to left and right.1 Augustus’ navel quite literally 


39 The corona civica—once a medal of honor given to a soldier for saving the life of a fellow 
citizen—became a frequent motif in Augustan art and especially coinage. See, among 
others, Zanker (1990: 92ff.). 

40 See, among others, Zanker (1990); Galinsky (1998: go ff.); Feeney (2008: 133 ff.). 

41  Fordiscussion of the placement of the Prima Porta Augustus, see Klynne and Liljenstolpe 
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sits at the belly button of the kosmos. In the newly remade city of Rome (a city 
“found in brick and refurbished in marble,” to quote from Suetonius’ biography 
of Augustus),42 a map commissioned by Augustus’ right-hand man, Agrippa 
(the so-called Map of Agrippa), publicly exhibited a large-scale image of the 
entire known world. A visitor to the porticus in which it was displayed could 
stand in Rome and view a panorama of the rest of the Empire’s spaces.*3 A 
few streets away, Agrippa’s Pantheon, or temple to all the gods, was possibly (if 
its later Hadrianic form is an indicator) an architectural expression of the uni- 
verse. Standing in Rome at a site with significance to the founding (and hence 
re-founding) of the city, visitors could stand in the middle of the kosmos, sur- 
rounded by all the gods. Experiencing the globe of earth around them, they 
could perhaps look up to see the celestial spheres, the oculus (or “eye”) in the 
ceiling above harnessing the power of the sun to trace time through the calen- 
dar of the year—and highlighting, among other dates, the founding of Rome.*4 
It was (and its Hadrianic renovation survives as) a clear embodiment of Rome's 
claim to having achieved and harnessed eternity. 

What was perhaps the clockwork nature of the Pantheon in the Augustan 
period is repeated in the Horologium (or Solarium) Augusti, which harnessed 
the power of the sun via a massive and ancient obelisk.*5 Brought as spoils from 


(2000). Note that there is debate regarding the date of the statue’s commission (either late 
in Augustus’ life or posthumous). What is important to note here is that in either case, the 
image reflects a reconceptualization of imperium that belongs to the princeps Augustus. 
For more on the iconography and significance of the Prima Porta Augustus, see Zanker 
(1990: 188 ff.); Galinsky (1998: 24 ff.); Squire (2013). 

42 Suetonius, Augustus 29.1. Suetonius remarks that this quotation is a well-known saying of 
the former princeps. Note another version of this saying, recorded by Dio, who applies it 
to Augustus’ restoration of the Republic: “That Rome, which I found built of mud, I shall 
leave you firm as a rock.” (= Dio 61). 

43  Onthe Map of Agrippa, see Tierney (1963); Mattern (1999: 49 ff.); Boatwright (2014). 

44 Onthe Pantheon, see MacDonald (1976); GraShoff et al. (2009). For a summary of recent 
evidence of the Agrippan form of the temple, see Stamper (2005: 126ff.). This evidence 
suggests that the original Pantheon was oriented in the same direction as the later Hadri- 
anic renovation, and that it too was circular in floor plan, most likely with a wooden rather 
than concrete ceiling. 

45 For the Horologium Augusti and the modern debates surrounding it, see, among others: 
Buchner (1982); Schiitz (1990; 2011); Schmid (2002, 2005); Heslin (2007, 201); Swetnam- 
Burland (2010); Alféldy (2011); Hannah (2011); and Haselberger (2011). See also the inter- 
esting argument made by Simpson (1992), who reads Ovid’s Ars Amatoria, at 1.68 and 
3.388, as making cleverly oblique references to a potential sundial monument in the Cam- 
pus Martius. There are two main points of contention in the modern debate. First is 
the physical expanse of the monumental complex associated with the obelisk, which 
Pliny the Elder described as a sundial, although he conceded that in his day (under 
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Egypt, this object served as a “gift” to the sun, thanking that companion-star of 
Roma (personified by the god Apollo) for granting Augustus (and Rome) victory 
over yet another pacified region of the global empire.** A personal relationship 
between divine beings was thus commemorated in the city of Rome by the 
continuous tracking and display of the eternal passing of time. Other monu- 
ments spoke complementary narratives. The Ara Pacis (or “Altar of Peace”), for 
example, immortalized a single moment—again of victory commemorated— 
by visually representing the entirety of the Roman Republic, from its “First 
Family,” its Senate, and its early foundations to its everlasting divine protection. 
It did so via a rewriting and retranslation of monuments from fifth-century 
Athens in what amounted to a visual claim to having truly realized the long- 
held dream of pan-Hellenic unity and grandeur. In downtown Rome, in the area 
of the Forum, one could walk through the history of the city, from its venera- 
ble first monuments to the newly built temple of the Divus Iulius—that star 
which had signaled the advent of a promised new age. Passing through the 
Forum Iulium, one would reach the Forum Augustum, a space memorializing 


the emperors Vespasian and Titus), it had not worked correctly for roughly thirty years 
(N.H. 36.70-73). Modern scholars are currently at odds over whether (or not) the origi- 
nal monument served as either a meridian clock or as a full diurnal clock (ie., whether 
it showed not only midday time, but all hours throughout the seasons). The second 
point of contention involves the nature (or lack thereof) of any calendrical/geometri- 
cal connection between the Augustan version of the obelisk monument and the Ara 
Pacis. Schiitz and Heslin have both objected to various elements of the original con- 
clusions made by Buchner and Rakob, who excavated the monument in 1979-1981 and 
suggested that it served as a sundial pointing to the Ara Pacis on Augustus’ birthday. 
Heslin (2007) rightly notes that Domitian subsequently modified the monument, which 
should be considered in its own right; however, he also concedes that despite the nature 
of this Domitianic repavement/realignment project (the full nature of which remains 
unclear), it is significant that the Augustan dedicatory inscription was retained/reincor- 
porated. This inscription (see note below) is key to understanding the celestial nature of 
the original monument, no matter the details of its function. At its most fundamental 
level, then, the obelisk monument was a significant presentation of Augustan propaganda, 
and it made an explicit connection between the advent of Augustus, the consolidation of 
Roman imperium, and the heavens above—see Swetnam-Burland (2010) and Haselberger 
(2011). 

46 The dedicatory inscription from the base of the obelisk reads as follows (= CIL vi. 702): 
IMP CAESAR DIVI F / AUGUSTUS / PONTIFEX MAXIMUS / IMP x11 COS x1 TRIB 
POT x1v/AEGVPTOIN POTESTATEM / POPULI ROMANI REDACTA /SOLIDONUM 
DEDIT. “Imperator Caesar, son of the Divus, Augustus, Pontifex Maximus, imperator for 
the twelfth time, consul for the eleventh, with tribunicial power for the fourteenth—after 
Egypt had been brought back into the dominion of the Roman People—he gave [this] 
gift to the Sun.” Another Egyptian obelisk, placed by Augustus in the Circus Maximus, was 
dedicated with an identical inscription = CJL vi. 701. 
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the victory of the prophesied “savior prince,’ who had avenged the death of his 
father and returned victorious from the East. A procession of statues flanked 
the aisles of this Forum, immortalizing the long line of Roman heroes, from 
Aeneas and Romulus to Aemilius Paullus and Scipio, whose history foretold and 
was divinely sanctioned to culminate in the renewed Augustan era of transcen- 
dence.*” 

Such grandiose claims are evocative of two memorable quotations from 
Vergil’s Aeneid—that epic created for the ages (to contend with Homer) which 
was composed in the Augustan period under the patronage of Augustus’ (unof- 
ficial) cultural minister, Maecenas. The first quotation occurs early in the work 
(in Book 1), when the king of the gods, Jupiter himself (with whom Augus- 
tus on the Gemma was so closely assimilated), speaks his prophecy regarding 
the future of Rome. He speaks to Venus, the divine mother of the hero of the 
epic, Aeneas: the Trojan prince who would lay the groundwork for what was to 
become Rome. The king of the gods promises, 


His ego nec metas rerum nec tempora pono; 
Imperium sine fine dedi. 


For them [the Romans], I place neither boundaries nor time-limits of 
affairs; I have given (them) an imperium (a command, an Empire) without 
end.48 


And although it is not absolutely clear which sense of imperium Vergil means— 
whether the more diffuse sense of “command,” wherever it appears in the 
known world, or the solidified sense of “Empire,” or a transitional sense of 
both—what is most evocative here is that Roman imperium is sine fine, “with- 
out end.” Furthermore, this limitlessness exists in both time and space—and it 
has already been granted to Aeneas (who does not hear this pronouncement) 
and to all subsequent “Romans.” For Vergil’s audience, Rome’s imperium and its 
story are the future-past: they were something always destined to be, forever to 
be, and, strangely, yet to come. Past, present, and future collide in the story of 
eternal (and universal) Rome. 

The second relevant quotation in the Aeneid comes from Book vi during 
Aeneas’ visit to his father Anchises in the Underworld. Anchises provides yet 


47. An excellent summary of these monuments, including their spatial and visual signifi- 
cance, is available in Favro (1996). 
48  Vergil, Aeneid 1.278-279. 
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another vision of the future history of Rome, a lineup of the great men whose 
deeds and virtues were to be the legacy of Aeneas’ own divinely sanctioned mis- 
sion, from Numa to Camillus, to Mummius, the Scipios, Aemilius Paullus, and 
even Augustus. Their souls wash through the river of Lethe (or Forgetfulness), 
to be reborn into the eternal Roman project. Note what Anchises tells Aeneas 
to remember (despite the element of forgetfulness before them): 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 
(hae tibi erunt artes), pacique imponere morem, 
parcere subiectis et debellare suberbos. 


You, Roman, be mindful to govern peoples with your command, 
(these will be your arts), to impose custom with pacification, 
to spare the vanquished and fight down the proud.*9 


This directive is a near duplicate of some of the imagery on the Gemma 
Augustea, which has its origins in the international middle ground of the sec- 
ond century BCE. There is also one more twist. In the context of the Aeneid, 
Aeneas had never heard Jupiter's earlier prophecy; he does not know, nor per- 
haps will he ever know, its truth. Moreover, when Aeneas leaves the Under- 
world, Vergil takes a moment to describe the hero’s point of departure: it is 
through the gate of horn, that portal of untrue and misleading dreams. 

In the end, therefore, there are a number of alternatives. The first is that the 
eternity of Rome is beyond human comprehension: even the figure of the poet 
(in reference to the universal perspective characteristic of the Homeric epics) 
cannot see beyond his own day. Alternatively, its eternity is again an illusion; 
it is a trick of the gods, a misleading dream, it is a hope never answered. Per- 
haps that is the point. Once again, despite all the grandiose assertions of an 
Augustan vision for Rome’s Empire, there is another, uncertain, and Polybian- 
style liminal future. Perhaps the dream, long dreamed—that all the globe could 
be understood as one, its plurality contained within a beneficent and just sys- 
tem of rule—is merely something temporary, something beyond human grasp, 
and something even nightmarish in its deployment. And perhaps this very 
uncertainty, this very entanglement with the (alternately awful and wonderful) 
dream that was and is “Rome” and its “empire” IS what is eternal, both aspira- 
tional and cautionary. As Polybius noted, it is an emblem of History itself. In 
the words of William Blake, a nineteenth-century poet who critiqued his con- 


49  Vergil, Aeneid v1.851-853. 
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temporary, British society—a society, like many others, with its own claims to 
reviving the global dream of Rome's Empire—it testifies to the almighty power 
of ideas: 


To see a World in a Grain of Sand 

And a Heaven in a Wild Flower, 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand 
And Eternity in an hour.5° 


Global Dreams: A Summary 


In the second century BCE, the historian Polybius had attempted to capture 
the essence of Rome's international position. In doing so, he had struggled to 
find a single word, and had instead used at least four different terms in Greek 
to describe this new phenomenon in the world. By the late first century BCE, 
the Roman poet Vergil could express an answer: Rome was the imperium sine 
fine, the “Empire without end.’ This book has explored how such a concept 
of Empire emerged with the pan-Mediterranean shape and the cosmic, sub- 
suming presence that it did. In doing so, it has joined a long conversation of 
Roman imperialism studies, from the defensive imperialism of Mommsen to 
the offensive imperialism of Harris, to the cultural turn exemplified by Gruen, 
and the more recent structural (Realist) approach from international relations 
theory taken by Eckstein. While the current study is informed by all four of 
these approaches, it examines a new problem. Rome did indeed become the 
single power of the Mediterranean world, and it gained a monopoly on mil- 
itary and economic strength: this is clear. At the same time, it gave rise to a 
political structure, a rewriting of the very word imperium, like none that had 
existed before or since. 

The current study has thus taken up the task of asking how Roman hege- 
mony took the form that it did, with its claims to encompassing the entire 
known world under one system of majesty and its particular aura of transcen- 
dence, divinity, and even limitlessness. Exploring this question involved tracing 
an ideological making of empire, as the Roman res publica reconfigured the very 
process of statehood at the time, both plugging into and redefining an inter- 
state system to form a new world order, a new political category entirely. Three 
major factors in particular were in play: (1) the development of a self-aware, 


50 William Blake, Auguries of Innocence Il. i-4—written in 1803 and published in 1863. 
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globalizing international community in the third and second centuries BCE; 
(2) the interoperability and yet profound misalignment between how Romans 
conceptualized their res publica, its constitutive people, and their maiestas, and 
how their Hellenistic contemporaries approached international political struc- 
tures; and (3) a contemporary evolution in historiographical thought, which 
ultimately inserted “Rome” into, while making “her” the timeless exception to, 
theories regarding a cyclical rise-and-fall of great power along the cosmic line 
of the Mediterranean. 

In the third and second centuries BCE, the very nature of the world was being 
reconceived. For the first time, a “civilized inhabited world”—or oikoumené— 
was being mapped as a unified and collective space in which all peoples could 
be understood under a single narrative of time and space and within a shared, 
cosmopolitan ethos of Hellenicity. The experienced cartographies of mariners 
and travelogues claimed to know the full shape of the world, which was then 
projected onto a universal plane, with the “Mediterranean,’ or a collective “our 
sea,’ at its meaningful center. At the same time, political philosophy was explor- 
ing the exciting potential of realizing a global community—a kosmopolis, or 
“world-polis”—in what constituted a set of responses to the activist vision of 
Zeno of Citium. Although the means of achieving this dream of Zeno and what 
it would look like remained debated, the Hellenistic Stoa made a significant 
impact in positioning the goal of a single, all-encompassing and virtuous sys- 
tem as an actionable project for politicians. At the same time, the very notion 
of Hellenicity was going global, both as “being Greek” increasingly became syn- 
onymous with prestige politics, and as the practices of kinship diplomacy could 
potentially frame any individual or group as “civilized” in this new, cosmopoli- 
tan framework. 

In this light, “Greeks” could recognize “Romans” as Hellenic, and Romans 
could understand and position themselves as such as well. Yet the linkages of 
syngeneia (mythic genealogy) and oikeiotes (mythic guest-friendship) and the 
alliances and patronages that they could forge were not without disjunctions, 
which continued to posit “Roman-ness” as something distinct. Here, then, as 
Roman actors became increasingly prominent on the international stage, a 
new problem emerged: how to define the strange nature of the Roman res 
publica. On the one hand, attempts were being made to define the unique- 
ness of Rome in essentially pan-Hellenic terms, as a polis. On the other hand, 
Romans and their perceptions of their res publica interacted in a manner seem- 
ingly, but problematically, analogous to a Hellenistic king or kingdom. Rome 
and “the Romans” did not entirely fit into any existing category and ultimately 
represented something more, a structure that would eventually allow Rome to 
become akin to a patris (or “home-city”) for the world. 
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Such discrepancies became especially apparent in the patterns that emerged 
in the practice of third-party diplomacy. While Romans did participate in a 
number of these actions in accordance with contemporary norms, they were 
not amenable to all directions and forms, and they were particularly averse 
to receiving offers of mediation. Interactions with Rome thus became a one- 
way street, in which the legality of Roman warfare could never be called into 
question by others. The reason behind this approach was purely ideological, 
involving a deep-seated connection between Roman religious thought and the 
conduct of war. For the Romans, military victory was the final, definitive proof 
of the absolutely unquestionable justice of the res publica and the rightful per- 
formance of its divine verdict, as received through fetial law. As a result, an 
offer of deditio—of “giving oneself to the faith of the Romans’—was unlike 
any other form of parlay or surrender and constituted full confirmation, from 
the “wrongful” party itself, of the capital injustice of their former action(s). As 
Polybius noted, Hellenistic actors did not understand this distinction, which 
resulted in a profound gap between Greek faith (pistis) and Roman fides, often 
with disastrous results. 

By the same token, Hellenistic political thought could not fully comprehend 
the connection between the Roman approach to “faith” and the unique notion 
of the maiestas (“majesty,” or “greater-ness”) of the res publica and its constitu- 
tive people. Simply put, the populus Romanus did not equate with the Greek 
notion of demos Romaion. The political mass of the res publica was delineated 
as a political cooperative, one that transcended geographic and ethnic space. 
Its membership was determined not just by citizenship, but by levels of partic- 
ipation in Roman ius—a “normative legal order.” In some ways, this notion of 
a “body politic” existed on a plane analogous to that of contemporary, interna- 
tional pan-Hellenism. However—and most importantly—it was distinguished 
by its maiestas, an invested, sovereign power for which Hellenistic Greeks had 
no clear equivalent. 

The Greek-speaking world thus began to test new modes of describing and 
denoting “Rome” as an abstract entity, attempting to capture what the res pub- 
lica and the maiestas of its populus Romanus truly meant. Among these exper- 
iments, one figure in particular began to gain traction: she was (Thea) Rhomé 
(or Dea Roma), who served as a divine abstraction epitomizing Rome on a new 
level of scale. The reasons for this success were three-fold. Firstly, Rhomé sub- 
sumed the image of every enthroned Tuché (Fate/Fortune) in the Hellenistic 
poleis, while accruing the iconography and honors of Hellenistic kingship. Sec- 
ondly, she could be (and was) linked into mythic genealogy. Thirdly, she could 
rise to become the queenly patron-goddess of a new kosmopolis, while also rep- 
resenting the maiestas populi Romani. 
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As these new ideological structures redefined the vision of a globalizing sys- 
tem, the very shape of world history was also being reframed. Greek historians 
had long held an interest in synchronicity and the linkages of events across 
time and geographic/political space. They also worked within a tradition of 
dividing the past into a particular sequence of great kingdoms, following one 
upon the other across millennia. The patterns could vary, but they all tapped 
into a now accepted view of cyclical world history and an equal anticipation 
of something greater: either a realization of Alexander's pan-Hellenic dream, 
or a return to local/regional freedom. Such traditions began to posit Rome as 
a prophesied fifth kingdom in world history, which was interpreted as either a 
triumphal occasion or one of foreboding doom. The latter perspective tapped 
into a long-standing apocalyptic tradition and communicated a belief in, and 
even a fevered anticipation of, a savior-king who would come from the east to 
destroy Rome’s evil hegemony and restore a new pan-Hellenic order. Contem- 
porary political-philosophical debates also questioned the possibility of justice 
in international power, with some contending that all such rule was despotism 
(despoteia), beneficial only to the rulers, at the expense of the ruled. 

All of these trends converged in the Histories of Polybius, who set out on 
a uniquely universalizing mission: to capture a holistic and didactic vision of 
the contemporary world. In his formulation, the significance of this mission 
reflected the new essence of the world as an “organic whole” (sdmatoeides), 
which could for the first time truly instruct all current and future statesmen 
about the motion of History, writ large. The cyclical nature of this process had 
revealed itself on a scale like never before, with recent moments of transition 
presenting the quintessential opportunity to understand how Tuché (Fate/For- 
tune) could pull all peoples, places, and events into one endpoint: Rome. 
Deploying his theory of anacyclosis, a model for the growth and decay of all 
politeiai, Polybius made it clear that Rome and the future (both for Rome and 
the rest of the word) should be evaluated according to this universal-historical 
framework. 

In applying this framework, Polybius first explained Rome's meteoric rise 
to power as the product of its strong politeia, coupled with the extreme folly 
(and moral decay) of his fellow Greeks. However, during the composition of 
his work, Polybius added an extension, inspired by events taking place from 168 
to 146BCE. He identified this period as an opportunity to assess Rome and its 
arché, and notably, he characterized it as a time of taraché kai kinésis (“tumult 
and disturbance”). Around the oikoumené, political leadership had fallen into 
corruption and chaos. A new door was opened to the possibility that Rome 
may once have been the shining star of the world, but might now be waning. 
The Histories closed with the year 146 BCE and the paired tragedies of Carthage 
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and Corinth, both “destroyed” (though in different, meaningful ways) by Rome. 
Polybius took this final liminal moment to highlight the virtue of the Roman 
victor, Scipio—a man “worthy of remembrance’ for his ability to recognize the 
cycles of History and realize that Rome too may fall. For Polybius’ Roman audi- 
ence, this note was intended as a warning: namely, that without more Scipionic 
nobility, Fate would turn her wheel to Roman doom (if she was not already 
doing so). For the Greeks, it was a potential call to action: to utilize the expe- 
rience gained from History and return to glory. In the end, Polybius did not 
provide explicit answers regarding the future. He left it to those yet to come to 
learn from his story and enact its lessons. 

In the generations after Polybius, Romans appear to have responded to these 
uncertainties by at first embracing a tension in their position of power. In an 
odd twist, their rhetoric of global power romanticized their own decline-and- 
fall as a “noble” apology for achieving the cosmopolitan dream. At the same 
time, they re-affirmed their claim to have successfully encompassed the entire 
known world and re-confirmed their own legitimacy for having done so. By the 
Augustan period, both traditions were conjoined, guaranteeing the new mean- 
ing of imperium and its goddess Roma. Augustus not only declared that the 
Republic had fallen, but that it had also been restored, and it had thereby tran- 
scended the old cycles of History. There was a new beginning for the world, with 
Rome’s Empire now confirmed as a reified entity, both universal and everlast- 
ing. Like a phoenix from the ashes, the global dream was proclaimed a reality 
and made eternal. 
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